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PREFACE. 



It was a remark of that celebrated female writer Mad* 
ame de-Stael-Holstein, that the adventures of almost ev- 
ery individual would, in competent hands, supply the 
materials for an interesting novel. The truth of this 
proposition, however paradoxical it may at firat seem, can 
nardly be doubted. It is from the common events of a 
common life, the excited hopes, the pleasing anticipations, 
the multiplied disappointments, the numerous vexations, 
the unavoidable accidents, the unexpected reversions of 
fortune, which make up the every-day round of human 
existence, connected with the degree of forbearance, for- 
titude, patience, resignation, prudence and moderation, 
with which all these various and varied occurrences have 
been endured, with their effects upon after life and the 
developement of character, that useful lessons for the reg- 
ulation of our own conduct may be deduced and much 
matter of interest and subject of serious contemplation. 
On the other hand, the biography of some startling indi- 
vidual, some man of a million, who, like the flashing 
meteor or wandering comet, dashes his eccentric course 
across the path of the multitude, overthrowing the results 
of human calculation, and heedlessly striking down the 
barriers which mankind have by common consent, erect- 
ed, as the eternal bounds of human enterprize and man's 
daring, may serve as a record of this miracle of the age, 
but would be far more likely to check the rising ambition 
of youth by the immeasurable distance at which its 
events must be contemplated, than to nourish their aspi- 
rations after fame and the possession of an honorable 
memory. 

The object of Biographical writing, it has been aptly 
remarked, is two-fold,— -both to impart historical informa- 
tion by a sketch of the life and acts of some eminent in- 
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dividual, and by displaying those acts in a true and prop- 
er light, devoid of false coloring or mis-statement, to 
lead others to virtue and honor, by exciting a laudable 
emulation of the good or an unconquerable disgust and 
horror of the wicked. To effect this latter and by far the 
most important end, nothing could be more appropriate, 
particularly in a country where there is no aristocracy 
of geiiius and where political advancement is the chief 
aim of our young men's ambition, than to note for the 
consideratiDn of youth and the instruction of all, the pro- 
gressive steps b^ which an individual has risen through 
ms own enterpnze, and by the most unconquerable per- 
severance ana untiring industry, from the humblest sta- 
tion in life, to an hpnorable rank and comparative emi- 
nenee. 

Such is the desisn of this little book — a sketch of the 
life of a man who has home no inconsiderable part in the 
political events of the last twenty years, who, as identifi- 
ed with the interests and success of one party and prom- 
inent in his opposition to another, has of course received 
his share of partizan abuse and the malignity of those 
whose designs he has skilfully and successfullv opposed, 
but who, all will allow, afibrds a remarkable mstance of 
what may be efiected by the unaided perseverance of a 
friendless youn^ man, and to whose mdustry, integrity 
and public spint, all his personal acquaintances will bear 
testimony. 

Trusting that such a work may not be altogether use* 
less, this form has been preferred to a newspaper sketch, 
for which the materials were first collected. The facts 
stated are of unquestionable authority j of the correct- 
ness of the sentiments and opinions which have been in- 
troduced by the writer, every one will, of course, form 
his own judgment. 
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Of yew*fff— p^lilr*. 



Isaac Hill was born of poor bat respectable 
parentage. His father, also named Isaac, is a 
native of, the present town of West Cambridge, 
then a part of Cambridge, Mass., and known as 
the parish of Menotomy. He was a descendant 
of Abraham Hill of Charlestown, who was admit- 
ted freeman 1640^ and, leaving two sons, Isaae 
and Abraham, died at Maiden, 13 Feb. 1670. 
Abraham Hill, the grandfather of the subject of 
this memoir, was the fourth in descent from the 
first of that name, (the intermediate generations 
being Abraham, Abraham and Zachariah,) was e 
patriot of the French and Revolutionary wars, 
and died about five and twenty years ago. 
His wife survived him but a €ew years. Isaac, 
their youngest son, and the father of the subject 
of this memoir, was born about the year 1767, 
and is still living. 

Mr. Hill's mother, Hannah Russell, is a descen* 
dant of William Russell, who came from England, 
lived in Cambridge as early as 1645 and left sev* 
eraf sons. She was, likewise, a native of the 
parish of Menotomy, but of that part which be- 
longed to Charlestown. The Menotomy boys were 

1* 
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far-famed among the *< sons of liberty" for their 
inyincible spirit and undaunted courage, and her 
father, Walter Russell, commanded a company of 
alarmlist at the battle of Lexington, ^ which did 
great service in harrassing the enemy, arrestingr 
the baggages-wagons, &c. He died 5 March 
1783, aged ,45. 

At the house where this patriot and his imme- 
diate ancestors lived and died, Mr. Hill was born 
on the 6th of April 1788, being but sixteen years 
younger than his mother and the eldest of a fami- 
ly of nine children, having three brothers and five 
sisters, all of whom are living, and, with one ex- 
ception, heads of families. " The unfortunate 
situation of Mr. Hill's family, which might at first 
view, appear an irreparable injury, in fact proved 
to him a blessing in disguise. His grandfather 
returned, at the close of the war, to take charge 
of a family rendered destitute by the circumstan- 
ces of the times, and was, in a short time, entir- 
]y ruined in his earthly prospects by the depreci- 
ation of his wages. The shock proved 'too great 
for his mind to bear, and he became subject to 
that awful calamity, which appears to have been 
constitational in ihe family, partial insanity, which 
continued in all the gradations from perfect clear- 
ness of mind to raging madness, till his death. 
His father, by nature an industrious, capable man 
undertook the charge of a rising family and the 
care of his ruined parent, when, shocking to re- 
late, scarce six years had elapsed from his mar- 
riage, ere he was overtaken by a similar visitation 
of Providence, and his intellectual faculties al- 
most entirely destroyed. 
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The whole burden of course fel] upon his moth- 
er, and full well did the noble woman fulfil her 
part. Young Isaac, as the eldest of the family, 
was eariy called to share in his mother's respon- 
aibilitieSy ^nd at an age, when other children 
are hardly permitted out of the reach of their 
mother's voice, he became to her a useful assist- 
ant, couDsellpr and friend. Incredible as it may 
seem, this mother, amid all the difficulties, which, 
to a common mind, would have appeared insuper- 
able, contrived to save enough from the wreck of 
their ruined fortunes, to purchase a small farm in 
the town of Ashburnbam, fifly miles distant from 
Menotomy. Hither his parents removed, in the 
spring of 1798, and here they both still live. 

From what has been said, it will readily be 
conceived that his advantages in early life, as to 
the attainment of an education, were exceedingly 
limited. 

Young men, at the present day, can hardly have 
an idea of the extent of the discouragements 
against which an enterprising lad, at that time and 
in the situation in which Mr. Hill was placed, was 
obliged to struggle to obtain the instruction for 
which his young mind thirsted. There existed 
then and in such a place,no public libraries,whence 
might be drawn food appropriate to the growth of 
the intellect, and little opportunity for reading, 
either from the newspapers of the day or from 
private collections of books. That glorious in- 
vention, the Lyceum, which has been, under Prov- 
.idence, the blessed means of great good to the 
present generation, and which, let Americans, in 
proportion as they value their political institjv. 
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lions, cherish and sustain, had not yet been es- 
tablished, even in the villages and cities of tho 
land. In addition to all this, in reference to Mr. 
Hill's particular case, it is to be remarked, that; 
the place which his parents had selected for their 
future residence, and where young Isaac passed 
a brief, yet perhaps the most important part or 
his whole life, was a small and newly settled 
, country town. It was here, for a portion of the 
period between the ages of ten and fourteen years, 
and then only during such intervals as the weath- 
er or other circumstances would admit of his be- 
ing spared from the cultivation of the farm, and 
under such instruction as such a town would be 
likely to furnish, that Mr. Hill received most of 
the schooling that he ever enjoyed. 

But, during this period, young Isaac made the 
most of his limited advantages. It was at this 
time, that he laid the foundation of that un- 
tiring industry and indomitable perseverance, 
for which he has ever been distinguished, and 
which have formed the whole secret of his suc- 
cess in private and political life. We have spok- 
en of these four years which Mr. Hill- passed at 
Ashburnham as perhaps the most important era 
in his life. We have ventured the remark, bie- 
cause we believe at that age are effected nearly 
all those important modifications of the natural 
disposition and character, which exert an essen- 
tial, an all-powerful influence over the modes of 
thinking and modes of acting in after life. 

But he had manifested at a much earlier period, 
his love of knowledge and desire of instruction. 
Before he was eight yean of age, he had read 
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the Bible through in course, dwelling, with partic- 
ular pleasure, upon the historical portions. In- 
deed, historical information ivas that which he 
most longed to acquire. At six years of age, he 
had greedily laid hold of a brief account of the 
war of the revolution, contained in one of the 
school-books of Webster, which he read till he 
had committed to memory. Then, for want of 
a more complete record of the events of that 
stirring period, he would seek from his grandpa- 
rents and his uncles an account of the martial 
scenes which had occurred in their immediate vi- 
cinity, and in which they had participated. The 
stories of the ^ Concord fight" and the burning 
of Charlestowil were often described for his 
amusement, with ^ clearness, because from actu- 
al observation, that laid in his breast the founda- 
tion of that hatred of tyranny and arbitrary rule 
which has ever been the governing trait in his 
character. 

At seven years of age, Mr. Hill participated 
with the elder boys in speaking dialogues, and 
getting up mimic theatricals, in which they were 
encouraged by their instructor. At that period, 
his industry and love of learning^ rarely allowing 
him to leave the school room during the hours of 
recreation, to mingle with the sports of his com- 
rades, were held up by the master as worthy of 
imitation. He read every thing which came in 
his way, even from a few tattered leaves of a 
"Call to the Unconverted," which his father 
chanced to own, to the two penny tales which he 
found in the possession of his neighbors. 

Ashburnham, at the period when Mr. Hill re- 
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sided there, was at the distance of twelve miles 
from the nearest post-town. The inhabitants, 
however, for a part of the time, were united in a 
company to take a small weekly paper then print- 
ed at Tjeominster, each going, by turns, to bring 
this precious repository of the news of the day. 
When it fell, in its round, into the possession of 
young Hill, every word was greedily devoured 
before it was suffered to drop out of his hands. 
The town, being sparsely settled, the winter 
school, as in many new towns at the present 
time, was kept but a few weeks in each district, 
and the boys were allowed, at the close of the 
school, to attend at some other district, in any 
part of the town. Of this privilege, Mr. Hill glad- 
ly availed himself, even at his tender age, lame 
and of weak constitution, at the cost of a daily 
journey of four or five miles in the severe storms 
of that mountainous region. Rich would he have 
considered himself, could he have gained the sit- 
uation of the humblest charity scholar at a com- 
mon academy ! . 

Mr. Hill had, from necessity, been early inured 
to severe labor, but his constitutional infirmities 
did not admit of his following the pursuits of the 
agriculturalist, or those professions in which bod- 
ily strength is the principal requisite. Besides 
this, the younger children were fast growing up 
to fill his place, and he could better be spared 
from the care of the family. Next to the attain- 
ment of an education, it had been his highest am- 
bition to follow the trade of a printer, which he 
had thought would afford him the opportunity of 
obtaining what he most desired-^knowledge. He 
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lud never seen a priming office, and knew, 
thought nor cared any thing for the severity of the 
labor or the expense of carrying on the business. 

In these views his father and mother acqui- 
esced. 

It was at the age of fourteen, and after the 
enjoyment of such slender privileges, that the 
parents of Isaac Hill,' with commendable prudence 
and an honorable desire to contribute to the fu- 
ture welfare of their son, determined to provide 
him with means amply sufficient to render him in- 
dependent of every reverse of fortune, by send- 
ing faim to acquire the rudiments of a useful and 
lucrative trade. This was, without doubt, the 
wisest course that could have been pursued. De- 
prived, by their situation and circumstances in 
life of the blessed privilege of giving their son 
a liberal education, they did not, as far too many 
parents do, suffer their child to pass the important 
period of youth, in learning the lessons of idle- 
ness, dissipation and vice ; to grow up, as it were^ 
a sort of left'hand member of society and to find 
himself a man in stature and years but destitute 
of the means and destitute of the disposition to 
sustain his proper place among his fellow-men. 

We are all, in some degree, mutually depend- 
ent upon each other— >and this dependence is a 
necessary consequence of civilization. But if 
there is any portion of the community which can 
be termed independent, it is the laboring class ;— 
the mechanic and the farmer. They are the 
*< bone and sinew of the republic ;" the right hand 
of freedom ; free from the taint of aristocratic 
associations, they are neither prepared servilely 
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to obey or haughtily to command. In our coun- 
try and under our happy form of government , 
those who earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brow are peculiarly fortunate in their situation. 
It is here more particularly, that they assume 
their proper place in society, the first file in the 
ranks of the free ; it is here that they are made 
proudly sensible of their own political importance* 
Government, contrived for the express purpose of 
attaining the <' greatest good of the greatest 
number,'^ is here chiefly based upon a regard for 
their welfare, and instead of being a grinding 
curse to the faces of the poor, it is here particu- 
larly designed to encourage their honest effbrtts 
and defend them in the possession of their inalien- 
able rights, from the selfish grasp of the purse- 
proud oppressor. The ofi[icers of government are 
here, not their masters, but their servants ; not 
placed in authority by divine right, but by the free 
suffrages of a free people. The laboring class 
here are not disfranciiised or deprived even par- 
tially of the rights nature has bestowed upon them. 
To them equally with the rest, is open the path to 
political preferment, to honors, to fame, to the 
respect of their fellow citizens. There is, in our 
country no royal road to distinction ; no young 
mechanic need envy the lot of a son of luxury. 
He is now acquiring lessons of manly indepen- 
dence, is learning to think for himself, is gaining 
the rich stores of experience — all, acquisitions 
which eminently fit him for any station, however 
exalted, to which Providence and his own enter- 
prize may yet raise him. The numerous bright 
instances which the history of our own country 
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can farnish, where perseTering industry, worth 
«Lnd moral principle have triumphed over the for- 
tuitous obstacles of rank and situation in life, are 
80 many burning and shining lights for the en- 
couragement of all who feel that they are at 
present below the sphere for which they were by 
nature intended. 

^ But to return from this digression, to which 
our subject has naturally led us. An unlooked 
for opportunity for the accomplishment of their 
wishes was soon offered Mr. Hill and his parents. 
Mr. Joseph Gushing, a young printer, had just 
established a printing office at Amherst, N. H., 
and was in want of an apprentice. Hearing of 
young Hill, his situation, capacity and wishes, and 
supposing him to be likely to suit his purpose, he 
came to his father's residence to see for himself. 
Young Isaac was much mortified at being found 
by his future master, a genteel young man, in his 
ragged working dress and laboring on the farm, 
but Mr. Gushing was sensible enough to rely more 
upon what he had previously heard of him, than 
upon his casually unprepossessing plight. The 
bargain was soon made with his father, and in a 
«hort time after on the 3d of December 1802, 
young Hill found himself in company with the el- 
der Mr. Gushing and on his way to a new scene 
of action. 

The first number of the Farmers' Gabinet 
was issued on the 11 Nov. 1802, consequently but 
three numbers had been printed before the com- 
mencement of Mr. Hiirs apprenticeship,or rather 
his residence with his master, for he was never 
an indented apprentice. The transition from the 

2 
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drudgery of a small farm in a thinly settled town 
to the hustle of a printing office in a pleasant 
country village, was to Mr. Hill, like an entrance 
into a new world. 

It was in truth an important era in his life ; an 
event which fixed his future destiny. The change 
was great ; the theatre on which he had now en- 
tered was comparatively a vast one. To an in- 
quiring mind such as he possessed, there was much 
that was instructive, even in the dull and labo- 
rious round of the duties of the youngest appren- 
tice. His opportunities for the acquisition of use- 
ful information, were greatly multiplied, and the 
temptations to which his inexperience rendered 
him subject, were equally increased. 

We can afford only a brief space for a detail of 
the particulars of this portion of the life of Mr. 
Hill) of which, much of the information we pos- 
sess, has been acquired from a conversation late* 
ly held with his old master.* Of course what we 
can advance, may be considered authentic. 
He was, during this period, remarkable as an 
excellent, faithful young man. His previously 
formed habits of perseverance and patient, untir- 
ing industry were now confirmed and were exhib- 
ited not less in his daily labors, than in his de- 
votion to intellectual improvement. During a sev- 
en years'" apprenticeship, from his boyhood till he 
became of age, not an incident occurred to inter- 

* Mr. Gushing lefl Amherst and remored to Baltimore 
about the time of the expiration of Mr. Hill's apprentice- 
ship. He has for nearly thirty years been in business in 
that city as a publisher and bookseller, and is now one 
of its representatives in the legislature of Maryland. 
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nipt the constant hannony which existed between 
his master and himself. Both parties concur in an 
afiectionate remembrance of each others good qual* 
ities. The one was kind, the other obedient ; the 
master showed no inclination to insist upon an un* 
doe subserviency on the part of the apprentice,and 
the latter felt in nowise disposed to rebel against 
reasonable demands. He was conscious that 
^irhatever might be his fortunes, he was himself 
to be their architect, and that he could hope to ac- 
quire assistance, patronage and support in no other 
ivay than, by his own industry, morality and good 
conduct. He had early been accustomed to as- 
sume important responsibilities; and the severe les- 
sons which necessity had taught him, were not 
without their fruits. He was remarkable for the 
firmness of his principles and his power to resist 
temptation, and no instance is remembered of 
dereliction on his part from the path of rectitude 
and from the duty which he owed to his God, his 
master and his fellows. 

Besides a faithful attention to his daily labors, 
Mr.Hill became, during this period, a hard student. 
True, his studies and course of reading were very 
desultory, having no other guide than his own 
judgment or inclination, but the information which 
he was enabled to acquire, was precisely of that 
kind most needed for the practical purposes of life. 
He became thoroughly conversant with the general 
routine of business belonging to his profession, to 
which his long apprenticeship enabled him to add 
a perfect practical knowledge of the business. He 
waslong an active and efficient member of a De- 
bating Club, established by the young men of the 
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vicinity, and the Records, during the time he was 
secretary of the Society, are still in existence. 
Several of the members of this association have 
since found their way, in different parts of the 
world, to comparative distinction and opulence. 
Judge Swann of Ohio is remembered as one. 
It is related, that young Hill, when defeated in 
debate, was inclined to yield to his mortification 
and needed the encouraging voice of a kind mas- 
ter to relieve him of his despondent feelings. 
Mr. Gushing really loved him,' placed the most im- 
plicit confidence in his abilities and integrity, and 
oflen entrusted to him the entire care of the 
office. 

Mr. Hiirs industrious habits were further dis- 
played in the acquisition of a beautiful, rapid and 
clerkly style of penmanship— of the rapidity of his 
handwriting, he has to this day certainly lost noth<^ 
ing. He acquired it wholly by practice,* writing 
in his leisure hours, almost incessantly. Ex- 
tracts and annotanda derived from his reading, at 
first afforded employment for his pen. He soon 
launched out into speculations and essays, both 
political and miscellaneous, and his first attempts 
of this description are strongly tinged with the 
peculiarities of his intellectual character. Al- 
though the newspaper which was publbhed at the 
office where Mr. Hill was employed, was then 
and always has been since, considered as belong- 
ing to the anti-democratic party ,and notwithstand- 
ing his beloved master was a- decided though 
moderate and consistent federalist, the youthful 
apprentice remained truo to the republican prin- 
ciples in which he had been nurtured and from 
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which he has never yet swerved. At that early 
period, he often contributed to the public prints 
of the day. 

As was perfectly natural in one of his charac- 
ter ^vho looked forward to the practice of his 
profession as the means of earning his daily bread 
and ensuring a respectable and comfortable sub- 
sistence, Mr. Hill had long contemplated the 
opening ot an office and the establishment of a 
newspaper, whenever the expiration of his appren- 
ticeship should occur. Accordingly, on the fifth 
of April 1809, the day before he was twenty one 
years of age, he lefl his master and came to 
Concord. 

About six months previous,* the American Pat- 
riot, a small weekly newspaper, had been estab- 
lished at Concord, and published by Mr. William 
Hoit, Jr., a practical printer, who still follows his 
trade and is the senior of his profession in that 
place. It was considered a republican paper, 
and as far as it went was consistent in the defence 
of republican principles and measures ; but it had 
never been conducted with that efficiency and reg- 
ularity, without which, under such circumstances, 
and struggling against such an opposition as that 
with which it had to contend, it was likely to 
prove rather an hinilrance to the progress of truth 
than a useful auxiliary in the cause of republi- 
canism. 

Mr. Hill was therefore advised by those who 
knew his principles and felt confidence in his 
abilities, to purchase the establishment, and com- 

+ The first No. was issued on the 18 Oct., 1808. j 

2* 
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mence the Hfe of the editor of a political news- 
paper. The idea was gratefuJ to him, Ujc trans- 
fer was speedily executed, preparations were 
made immediately, and with bis customary alac- 
rity, and, on the 18th of April, two weeks after 
he became a citizen of Concord, the first number 
of the publication, which has since become so 
deeply rooted in the affections of the people of 
New-Hampshire, was issued from his office. The 
press on which this and many succeeding numbers 
were printed, was one. of the old Rammage kind, 
and the identical press on which had been struck 
the first impression of the old Connecticut Cou* 
rant, forty-five years before; that is, in December, 
1764. This press was afterwards purchased and 
used in printing his religious periodical, by the 
self-taught brother of the type, Elder Ebenezer 
Chase of Enfield. 

, At the period of which we are now speaking^, 
there were only three printing offices in Concord, 
the business of which, taken together, was very 
small, and the whole of the work of the Patriot as 
well as such jobs as happened to be committed to 
his care, was executed by Mr. Hill himself^ his 
younger brother Walter, who had been his fellow- 
apprentice and was afterward his partner in busi* 
ness, and a single journeyman. Of course, Mr. 
Hill, in making the change in his situation by his 
removal from Amherst to Concord, and his ad- 
vancement from subordinate to principal, could not 
have contemplated a life of ease or indulgence, 
but rather an increase of labor and responsibility. 
He was a thorough and experienced worknnan and - 
was by no means incliaed to sttfier his energies 
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to rust through want of exercise. Besides the 
wear and tear of brain, which, &a editor of the 
paper, he was forced to undergo, he took upon 
hini;3elf the oversight of the mechanical part of 
the operations, performed six times a week the 
daya' work of a journeyman, directed all his pa- 
pers with his own hand, and when circumstances 
required, did not hesitate to circulate them at the 
<loors of his village customers. Such industry 
and such resolution, could not go unrewarded. 

The paper, in its early stages was little more 
than half its present size, and the fourth page was 
devoted, under the caption of <* The Museum," 
to poetical, literary and miscellaneous pieces.-*- 
The advertising patronage was at first small, but 
gradually and constantly increased. Mr. Hill 
thought proper to alter its title from * American 
PairioV to * The J^ew- Hampshire Patriotj^ presu- 
min^f, as he said, that a New-Hampshire Patriot 
would always be an American Patriot, and to dis- 
tinguish it from the pseudo-American Patriots 
which had been started in various parts of the 
country. The additional title of the << State Ga- 
zette,*^ was not added till afler the lapse of several 
years. 

The first number of the New-Hampshire Pat- 
riot bears for its motto, the well known words of 
James Madison, « Indulging no passions which 
trespass on the rights of others, it shall be our 
true glory to cultivate peace by observing jus- 
tice." Mr. Hiirs introductory address in this pa- 
per, being brief and the first document he ever, 
over hifl own name, presented to the public, is 
hare giv«a entire : 
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"TO THJE PUBLIC. 

** Amidst the conflicts of animosity and infuri- 
ated 2€aK— when the unerring genius of improve- 
menc is cramped bj the persevering advocates of 
corrupt systems of polity^ — when the evil spirit of 
Federalism is stalking up and down our land 
seeking whom it may devour — when the avowed 
and secret projects of internal and external ene- 
mies are aimed at the vitals of our republic — i£ 
becomes every one whose vifews are American, 
whose sentiments coincide with those of our fa- 
thers of the revolution, to inculcate the sound 
doctrine of' rational liberty, to espouse the cause 
of hisi country and his God. Educated in the 
simplicity of truth, early taught to revere the pa- 
triots of '75, and feeling the loss of personal con- 
nexioiis, the fruit of British barbarism at Menot- 
omy and Bunker-Hill, the juvenile years of the 
Editor have been republican ; he has detested 
tyranny, in whatever specious garb she has array- 
ed herself; — and he trusts the judgment of matu- 
rer age never will sorrow for past political follies, 
or wilfully persevere in future errors. The axioms 
of political morality, as expressed by Washing- 
ton in his valedictory, by Jefferson and Madi- 
son each at the commencement of their presiden- 
tial career, and so well practised in all their 
lives, are engraved on the heart of every Ameri- 
can, and are precisely those we would adopt. 
Possessing no motives for personal enmity, having 
quarrels with no men on the score of private 
pique', our cause is the cause of our country-— 
our only enemies, those who are seeking its ruin. 
" In our views of parties in this country, we 
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cannot consider the contest as between two po- 
litical sects having equal claims for patriotism and 
love of country ; but as between the friends of 
oar own independence, of our government, and our 
rights — and our enemies, the friends of a foreign 
nation, which is striving not only to distract our 
councils and influence the decisions of our gov- 
ernment, but to bring us into a close connexion 
"witb her own destinies, either virtually or avowed- 
ly. In saying this, we do not say that political 
hosesty is exclusively attached to republicans : we 
believe many federalists have acted from upright 
intentions ; but theirs noiv is the cause of the 
Kfisex Junto, whose leaders, Pickering and Gore, 
have averred that " England has done us no es- 
sential injury" — that she is *< disposed to treat 
iBvith us upon the principles of equity and justice" 
— assertions in the face and eyes of the most con- 
clusive evidence to the contrary : — Theirs is the 
cause of Great-Britain, inasmuch as they coin- 
cide with and justify her agressions on the princi- 
ples of right and justice, on the laws of nature 
and of nations : — Theirs is the cause of our ene- 
my, because they stigmatize our government in 
every act whatever its tendency, and because no 
subterfuge, however mean, is lefl unessayed to 
incite to distrust and opposition. 

*^ In our views of foreign nations, we shall treat 
alike French injustice and British perfidy. While 
we consider the latter as far outstripping the for- 
mer, we Cannot but dwell with more emphasis on 
that power who has ability and inclination to do 
us much injury, than upon him, who, though he 
have enough of the last, has comparatively but 
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little of the first requisite to molest us. We can* 
not forget the murder of our citizens, the impress- 
ment of our seamen, the seizure and confiscation 
of our property, the many insults and menaces on 
our national flag, &c. Slc. 

^ That our paper may not be identified with 
some whom we could not hold by the hand as 
brothers, and to discriminate from the many het- 
erodox and spurious patriots that may spring up^ 
we have thought proper to substitute ifi our title 
the word JVetv- Hampshire for American ; presum- 
ing that a J^ew' Hampshire Patriot always will 
mean an American Patriot^ though every Ameri- 
can may not belong to J^ew- Hampshire. 

** Literary amateurs are solicited to " cull the 
flowers of various science,'' and, entwined with 
the thread of genius, form a " bouquet of sweets'' 
adapted to the tastes of our many scientific read- 
ers. The Museum, when more important consid- 
erations do not prevent, will be exclusively devo- 
ted to literary, scientific and agricultural objects. 
The smiles of the Nine are invoked. Our friends, 
who have promised to aid in the department of the 
Muses, will not forget us in the early stages of 
imbecility. 

'' It is our intention, as soon as the necessary 
implements can be obtained from Philadelphia, to 
enlarge our paper to a size equal to that of any 
paper in the State. It is hoped the patronage of 
an indulgent public will be commensurate with our 
exertions. With our republican friends rests the 
decision, whether the Patriot shall flourish with 
ample support, or shall never advance beyond the 
age of puberty. The utility of a public newspa- 
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per, when properly conducted, is too well- known 
to be improperly appreciated. To make support 
efficient, it is necessary that pur patronage should 
be something more than merely nominal — that 
when a person subscribes, he should always cal- 
culate on sometime paying. 

"ISAAC HILL." 

The New-Hampshire Patriot was commenced 
under very discouraging circumstances. It was 
shortly after the beginning of Mr. Madison's ad- 
ministration, and in the trying period of the Em- 
bargo. The whole country was involved in dis- 
tress, doubt and anxiety, and the commercial por- 
tion were peculiaily harrassed, troubled and 
excited. All confidence was lost, the activity of 
trade was destroyed, and the measures which the 
administriation were pursuing, to avoid, if possible, 
a war, and open the eyes of the British Govern- 
ment to a true sense of the relative . situation of 
the two parties and their rights according to the 
law of nations, were denounced by the federal 
party as pusillanimous and ineffectual, and cow- 
ardice and irresolution were declared characteris- 
tic of the timid and wavering policy of Madison 
and his supporters. In P^ew-England, particular- 
ly, this unfortunate situation of affairs rendered 
the administration unpopular. Every attempt 
which had been made to avoid the evils of war 
and make the enemy feel the effects of our dis- 
pleasure by commercial restrictions, seemed to 
have operated, with fatal effect, upon the pros- 
perity of our own citizens. 

In New-Hampshire, perhaps full as much as 
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in her sister State of Massachusetts, to adroeate 
such a cause might well have seemed a discoura- 
ging task. At the election for members of con- 
gress in the preceding autumn, the federal party 
had carried their ticket by 1500 majority. In 
the spring of 1809, that inflexible patriot and up- 
right man, John Langdon, who was identified, as 
he always had been, with the republican party, 
and against whom a temporary feeling had been 
excited on account of certain judicial appoint- 
ments, was superceded in the gubernatorial chair^ 
by Jeremiah Smith, though by a small majority.— 
Judge Smith was, it is well known, a leader in the 
ultra NeW'England federal party. He was to 
New-Hampshire, what Strong and Gore and 
Pickering were to Massachusetts, and Hillhouse 
and Goodrich to Connecticut. In the Presiden- 
tial election of 1808, he was one of the electors 
and gave his vote for Charles C. Pinckney, in op- 
position to the republican candidate. He was a 
man of talents and influence, and his politics were 
well understood prior to his election by the peo- 
ple. That he was, guided by their present feel- 
ings, their fair choice, could not then be doubt- 
ed. 

But Mr. Hill was in nowise daunted at this im- 
posing array of influence, learning and numeri- 
cal strength. He immediately commenced bis 
efforts for enlightening the public mind. At the 
session of the legislature in June, Gov. Smith ' 
delivered his inaugural or annual speech, at the 
commencement of which he professed to consider 
himself the < representative of all the people,' but 
before the dose, displayed uncovered the cloven 
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foot, entered diffusely into partizan armaments and 
appeals, and made rather indecorous allusions to 
some of the executive appointments of his immedi- 
ate predecessor in office. The legislature, on their 
part, were not backward in demonstrations of the 
same spirit. Little business was done other than 
a series of party measures and the introduction 
and adoption of a dolent answer to the speech of 
his Excellency. Mr. Hill, with a bold and mas- 
terly hand, attacked their measures in a series of 
powerful articles, exposed their sophistry, put to 
flight their arguments and proved himself a tower , 
of strength in the cause of truth. To his efforts, 
was it owing, almost wholly, that our beloved 
State did not at that time become as deeply en- 
thralled in the bands of slavery as her southern 
neigbbor. 

In proportion as the power of his pen began to 
ttianifcst itself, did the vituperation and abuse 
which was unsparingly poured upon his head, in- 
crease. The vials of wrath were opened upon 
him, and those who had at first ridiculed the 
beardless boy, became convinced that the young 
David was no contemptible antagonist. * We 
have hit them for they flutter,' was the remark of 
Mr. Hill. Perhaps in the whole course of his po- 
litical life, never were more falsehoods circulated 
or denunciations poured upon him, than during 
the first four years after the establishment of the 
Patriot. A paper in Concord was particularly vio- 
lent and abusive in its language, and the succes- 
sor of his old master, in the editorial care of the 
Amherst Cabinet, was little behind it. It was 
said that Governor Langdon was the virtual own- 

3 
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er of the Patriot; and the tale was persiated in, 
in spite of the assertion of Mr. 11. to the contra- 
ry. Perhaps not the most ridiculous of the ob- 
jections made against his character, was the as- 
tounding fact that some astute antiquary had dis- 
covered, that Mr. Hill was, bona fide, a lineal 
descendant, on both sides, from the first witches 
who were hung at Salem 1 This, perhaps, ac- 
counted, in their opinion, for the species of sorce- 
ry by which he seemed to acquire the affections 
of the people— for Mr. Hill was much encouraged 
by the support and such substantial support too, 
as printers love, of his republican friends. Be- 
fore the end of the year, the size of the Patriot 
was very considerably enlarged, and in August, 
its patronage was such as to call forth the follow- 
ing acknowledgement from the editor : 

'^ It has never been our wish to bluster about 
the number of our subscribers — about our twen- 
ty, or thirty, or forty new names each montb, or 
the prospect of increasing patronage ; but, for the 
information of certain gentlemen (particularly in 
the soiUh) who take great pains to belittle our es- 
tablishment, and to impress a belief that it is not 
generally patronized by the republicans, we would 
state that the number of ctctucd subscribers to the 
JV. H. Patriot exceeds eightfex hukdred — 
three or four hundred more, we presume to say, 
than the books of any (avowed or impartial) fed- 
eral paper in the State can exhibit. To convince 
the editor of the correct ground he stands on, he 
has the satisfaction to witness a continued aug- 
mentation of his list, and among his names those 
the most respectable in the State : an average in- 
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crease of one hundred each month since he com- 
menced, has crowned his labors. 

«* The inexperience and youth of the editor of 
the Patriot claim indulgence and charity from 
the more mature in age and judgment. Though 
he shall always advocate the immutable principles 
ingrafted into our constitutions and the rights of 
man, he will never wilfully step aside from . the 
path of rectitude — never deviate from the truth 
to exculpate the unjust — convinced that the truth 
alone is sufficient to defend the principles which 
are the motives of action to republicans. Assail- 
ed, as our republican institutions are, by corrup- 
tion and foreign intrigue, by the advocates and 
palliators of foreign injustice and wickedness — it 
were criminal not to advocate our rights with ardor 
and a degree of warmth. As in the times of our 
revolutionary struggle, those who will not oppose 
British aggressions and tyranny, who are even 
indififerent whether we should be manacled with 
the chains of slavery, oY* should be free and inde- 
pendent — arc to be counted as among our enemies. 
Every republican at this time will not hesitate to 
express his sentiments freely ; and honest federal- 
ists, we are happy to observe, do not restrain their 
indignation at British perfidy." 

This, it is to be remembered, was immediately 
afler the renewal of the non-intercourse act, and 
at the period when the whole community were 
convulsed by that worst of evils, a distrust of their 
currency, and when the failures of Banking cor- 
porations were producing real distress. The ob- 
loquy of all this unfortunate state of things wa« 
thrown upon- the supporters of the administration, 
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and it is a fact, that at this glooiby period, the 
Patriot was the only newspaper in the State whose 
editor was not a federalist. Ver^ many of their 
prints, then as now, made professions of impar- 
tiality, hut in these pretended neutrals, Mr. Hill 
found his most insidious and effective enemies ; 
and against them, he in a great measure directed 
his efforts. 

As the spring election of 1810 approached, the 
exertions of both parties were redoubled. The 
circulation of the Patriot was illegally obstructed 
— the republican candidate for Governor, the pat- 
riot Langdon, was called by every base term that 
the malice of despair could suggest — he was de- 
clared to be in favor of banking monopolies, to be 
in his dotage, dead in law, and ineligible to office. 
Gov. Smith was the candidate of the anti-repub- 
lican party. The battle was gallantly fought and 
nobly won — it resulted in a complete republican 
triumph in every branch of the government. It is 
interesting as well as useful to review these past 
scenes of party strife and political history, nor 
indeed would the life of Mr. Hill be complete 
without a relation of these events, with which he 
is so intimately identified. 

His paper soon became prominent in the de- 
fence of republican principles, and the sarcasm of 
his pen a scorpion to those who deserved its in- 
fliction. Even grave members of congress con- 
sidered him worthy their notice, and his manly, 
independent course procured for him, this year, a 
personal assault ; — that last resort of a coward 
writhing under a sense of his own shame. In 
April, 1810, he was attacked and struck in the 
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Streets of Concord, by a citizen of the town and 
B member of the legal profession. An attempt 
was made by sone of the federal presses, to ex- 
ult at this disgraceful event as a species of hon- 
orable triumph, but this dishonorable spirit was 
soon checked by the universal reprobation of all 
lovers of peace and good order. The application 
of Lynch law is not consonant with the spirit and 
disposition of the puritan blood of New-Eng- 
land. 

The malignity of the opposition, soured. by re- 
cent defeat where they had thought themselves 
secure of victory and attributing the overthrow 
of their darling hopes and cherished projects 
principally to the unwearied efforts of Mr. Hill, 
aided by the personal popularity of Langdon, can 
hardly be appreciated^ in its length and breadth, 
by the young men of the present day. They will 
with difficulty believe what is nevertheless a 
mournful fact, that that revolutionary patriot and 
venerable chief magistrate was publicly burnt in 
effigy and his soul solemnly consigned to the care 
of the fallen angels, and that the editor of the 
Patriot was traduced and abused even for his per- 
sonal defects.^ 

One great secret of Mr. Hill's influence and 
success in his vocation, was the moderate estimate 
which he was always inclined to make, of the re- 
sult of future elections. He preferred that his 



* Take the following as an instance of the spirit that 
prompted their actions : — ** If Thomas Jefferson had a 
thousand lives, he deserves to be hang a thousand dif- 
ferent times as high asHaman." — Concord Gaz. 5 Feb. 
1811. 

3* 
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readers should be favorably disappointed than that 
by his representations, they should be indu- 
ced to expect more than the resiflt would actually 
justify. Hence, was produced a mutual confidence 
which tended to the advantage of both parties. — 
It would be well if editors would more generally 
attend to the operation of this principle. In 
September of this year, the election took place 
for representatives in congress. Prior to the 
election, twelve newspapers were actively em- 
ployed in the canvass, and these were distributed 
into every nook and corner of the State. Of 
these twelve, ten were federal,-^emocrats have 
always been remiss in not taking pattern from the 
enemy in this respect. The power of truth un- 
assisted is not always sufficient to counterbalance 
numbers, influence and momentary impulse. — 
Yet, notwithstanding the unparallelled exertions 
of the opposition and the discouraging situation 
of public affairs, two republicans were elected, 
and of the remainder of the candidates, there was 
no choice. 

In 1811, the March election resulted in a sig- 
nal triumph of the democratic party. It was 
placed) too, distinctly on the ground of peace or 
war. Mr. Hill, believing further negotiation use- 
less, and exasperated, in common with every good 
citizen, at the delays and prevarications of the 
British government, had long advocated^ a resort 
to arms as the only mean of preserving national 
honor. In April, he took his brother Walter 
Russell as his partner in business, an^ in an edit- 
orial address to his patrons, acknowledged with 
gratitude the unusual degree of public support 
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lie had received, and thq indaigence which had 
been manifested for the anintentiona] errors of 
youth and inexperience. During this period, he 
commenced, for the public benefit, a periodical 
publication of the debates in congress, on the in- 
teresting subjects which then engrossed the atten- 
tion of the National legislature. 

In 1812, Gov. Langdon declined a re-nomina- 
tion and William Plumer was supported by the 
republican party as his successor in office. This 
gentleman had been a federalist ; but like Adams, 
Wolcott, Gray, Pinkney and other patriotic men, 
in the time of his country's peril, came manfully 
to her relief and of course found himself opposed 
by his former friends. The apostate traitor, the 
crafty lawyer was held up in bold relief in con- 
trast with their candidate, John Taylor Gilman ; 
a man who had been long a faithful servant of the 
people, and who, in his old age, however fallen, 
still could lay claim to the gratitude of the public 
for bis long and patiotic services. These circum- 
stances operated to Mr. Plumer's disadvantage, 
and he was accordingly left, by an exceedingly 
close vote, in the minority. The state of parties 
was, however, clearly manifested by a return of a 
republican majority in both branches of the legis- 
lature, and there having been no choice between 
Plumer and Gilman, the latter iiaving received a 
plurality only, the former was elected Governor in 
a legislative convention. 

Mr. Hill, during this violent party contest at 
home, at the time the new embargo law,* the 

•V. Appendix A. 
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hostile preparations which the state of the iimem 
deinanded, and the disclosure of John Henry's 
traitorous correspondence, made every patriotic 
man tremhle at the sense of his country's danger, 
wavered not from the cause, which, from his very 
infancy, he had heen pledged to support. At 
length the long-expected Declaration arrived. 
Instead of a neutral, the country assumed the as- 
pect of a heligerent, and, as might have been 
expected, loud were the denunciations of the 
Britisli party. The inconsistency which they had 
displayed hy such a course ; — the very individuals 
who bad reproached the government for pusillan- 
imity and boasting that it could not be kicked into 
a war, now, in the loudest terms deprecating the 
measure which they had recommended, — and the 
motives of such conduct, were set forth by Mr. 
Hill as follows : 

<< It were an endless task to notice all the ab- 
surdities and inconsistencies of the party which 
is making at the present moment so loud a hue 
and cry for peace. ** Peace, Peace, Peace," 
continually sounds in our ears, as if there were a 
metrical charm in the word itself that would at 
once batter down the administration. 

<^ Six months ago these loud declaimcrs for 
peace called for more energy in the government 
— they accused the administration of cowardice — 
Mr. Quincy in Congress said the" American gov- 
ernment " could not be kicked into a war." The 
same men told us that if Congress would declare 
war against Great-Britain they would support it — 
but they never would support a " weak and pusil- 
lanimous administration." 
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^<If the clamors of the federal faction were cal- 
culated to procure a speedy and honorable peace, 
they would be entitled to some praise. But only 
look at the thing. Not a man of the federal par* 
ty that cannot be made to acknowledge we have 
cause of war against Great^Britain. Now if we 
have cause, why all this noise about it — why does 
this faction " cry aloud and spare not " against 
the government for having declared war ? For 
the same reason that they opposed the Embargo 
— for the same reason that they opposed the non- 
importation and non-intercourse acts— <o invite fur^ 
ther aggressions and encourage our enemy. If they 
wished for an honorable peace, the government 
has declared war to obtain it — and why not sup- 
port the government ? But no — ^they do not wish 
for honorable peace — that would make our nation 
prosperous and happy, and make all classes of 
people contented with their own government: 
hence the loud cry of the British faction for an 
inglorious peace, a peace with submission and de- 
gradation : the leaders of the British party know, 
if we obtain an honorable pieace, their hopes are 
gone forever ; and hence they wish to protract 
our difficulties by charging them to the govern- 
ment, and impressing our enemies with a belief 
that they may do with us as they list, because we 
are a divided people. 

' " The federalists say our government wishes 
for the destruction of commerce ; and to prove 
this point they adduce the embargo, non-inter^ 
course and war. These they say were intended 
for the annihilation of commerce. We aver that 
that they were intended to foster and protect com 
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merce ; and had it not been for the treasonable 
opposition of the federal party, we have not a 
doubt that our commercial, neutral rights would 
long ago have been respected by the British. — 
But the violence of that opposition induced the 
Tenth Congress to abandon the Embargo. — ^Non- 
intercourse was substituted : this has produced a 
powerful effect on Great^Britain — it has produced 
a partial change in her Ministry, and a conditional 
revocation of her piratical Orders in Council- 
Non-intercourse has been followed by war, and we 
have nothing to fear but the unprincipled, the mad 
opposition of a few incendiaries who are protected 
in the bosom of our mild government, that our 
commerce will be protected on the ocean. If we 
can calculate any thing from the effect our res- 
trictive measures have produced on Great^Britain, 
we way calculate with certainty that the mag- 
nanimous stand taken by our government will pro- 
duce all the effects anticipated. We want nothing 
more than justice — and justice we will have, if 
it is not prevented by the clamors of a faction 
whose aim it is to sta'ft the vitals of our liberty, 
and make us forever subservient to Great-Britain. 
Our government is the friend of commerce : to 
defend commerce against the piracy of Great- 
Britain it has declared war. Those who oppose 
this war oppose commerce, and are its only ene- 
mies.** 

At the present time, both of the great political 
parties claim, through their organs, to have sup- 
ported this war. But however universally does 
odium attach to the opponents of a war, now so 
generally believed to have been just and patriotic, 
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i it ie certain that at that period, the commencement 
f of hostilities was attended with a momentary panic 
^ and reTiilsion in public feelings. The federalists 
[ took advantage of this inauspicious state of things. 
An election for members of congress and for 
electors of President was to take place in the 
autumn, and the important results that depended 
upon its decision justified recourse to [^extraordi- 
nary measures. They became all things to all 
men to effect their ends, and their efforts .were 
attended with but too great success. They car- 
ried their ticket by a small majority, and sent to 
Congress a man who has since become the strong 
hold of New-England whiggism, but who was 
as noted then for political management as he has 
sicce been on a larger scale. 

The' more violent of the federal leaders seem 
to have acted throughout this whole war, on the 
determination 

* To role the nation if they coald. 
But see it damned ere others should.* 

Early in the spring of 1813, they commenced 
their measures to preserve" the ascendency they 
had gained. Their thorough organization by 
means of the Benevolent Societies, which sustain- 
ed a continued correspondence and inter-commu- 
nication and thus effected a regular and simulta- 
neous system of operations, was to them of the 
greatest advantage. The result of their endeavors 
was the election of their candidate Oilman, by a 
majority much less than that of the previous au- 
tumn. The editor of the Patriot, always moderate 
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in His assertions, had not anticipated the triumph 
of his candidate, although he had been unremitted 
in his exertions to bring about so desirable an 
event. His paper had been, in 'the mean time, 
quietly gaining in the affections of his republican 
friends. In his yearly address, he states that his 
subscribers exceeded three thousand in number, 
and declares his confidence that no paper in that 
part of the country, was so generally patronized. 
The meeting of the Legislature this year will 
long be remembered by our citizens, for the vio- 
lence of its measures, and the confusion which 
they caused throughout the community. The 
Governor made a speech full of the most declam- 
atory matter against the Executive of the Union, 
and the majority of the legislature were not behind 
his Excellency in their denunciatory responses. — 
By a series of successful manoeuvres and artful 
management, a quondam, time-serving republican 
having first been elected and persuaded to decline, 
a violent federalist, one of the exiled trio that now 
grace the city of Boston, was sent lo the United 
States Senate. But the most alarming measure 
was the attack made upon the Judiciary*! To get 
rid of the Judges that then held their places upon 
the Supreme bench, constitutional scruples were 
overcome ,the courts were entirely remodelled, the 
oldones abolished, Ex-Governor Smith receiving 
the appomtment of Chief Justice, and the lateChief 
Justice Livermore, made one of his associates— 
The Judges, who found themselves thus uncere- 
moniously dismissed from the service of the public, 
declared the law to be unconstitutional and held 
their Court in the usual manner. In several 
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counties, where there were republican She'riffa 
and Clerks, these officers obeyed the old coart as 
the only constitutional and supreme tribunal ; in 
others, the new court was recognized ; ^nd in 
some, both setts of Judges attempted to occupy 
the' same room at the same time. Inflammatory 
appeals were made to the public by both parties ; 
the course of justice was stayed and universal 
confusion prevailed in the community. Governor 
Gil man thought it necessary to convene an extra 
session of the legislature j the refractory sheriffs 
were removed, and obedience to the authority of 
the new Judiciary enforced by legislative enact- 
ments. During all these party measures, intes- 
tine dissensions and national concerns, the pen of 
Mr. Hill was busily employed. The columns of 
his paper were filled with judicious and power- 
fully-written articles upon the various subjects 
that then agitated the public mind. He was partic- 
ularly prominent in the bold stand which he took 
against the usurpations of the legislature and the 
violence of the Executive, and drew upon himself 
the full measure of their reprobation. 

In 1814, primary meetings were held in the 
respective counties and districts, by both parties, 
and active measures taken for the ensuing cam- 
paign. Mr. Hill was almost always called upon 
to act as Secretary of those conventions held in 
his own district. The same candidates were put 
in nomination, and the same result ensued. The 
federal candidate had a majority of about eight 
linndred. Had a fair representation of the views 
of all the citizens been made, there is not a doubt 
that the republicans would have proved victorious. 

4 
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For at thi. very time, it ^^^^l^^t^rta^- 
Jberc were «b.ent ft^^J^^^Sebatdes of their 
and. of her brave sons figbU»8 ^"^ ^^^u, would 
country; all of «hom, «i*»^\ » ^^^^^^J of de- 
have gone, heart a«d h^\f^^; ^ i„ ihe field, 
mcracy at the l»''"f-*'°^"7this year, that Dan- 
iel Webster, one of the repre ^^.^ eloquent 

Hampshire, made his '^^{^"^''Jt,; floors of Con- 
.peech, upon *e Army B;|;„V denunciations of 
grew. It 'bounded m violent ^^.^^j^^ 

Uie Administration and lU measures ^^^. 

the efforts and 0P««"°"7t "leK inglorious ; 
It declared the war to be J'°K««' * ^^i.c ora- 
in 1806, the same man had said, m a P ^^^ 

tion. that . America ^^^ -ffie-nt "Uj^^^ ,, ha. 
with Great Britain.' This speec , _ 

been thought prudent to omit in the at ^^^^ 
tion of Mr. Webster's works, Mr. "" ^^^ 

in his paper, and from the ^^^"^ "^^^a^extend- 
unpatriotic sentiments which it '^o'l'V^^^^'^thor.- 

ed^his --"^^,^\«.,t"Xf oi^osS that 
This was the first bitter pui oi upi* 
Mr. Webster was destined to J^eceive mjns own 
State, and to which, he so paibeUcally allndea 
a late public occasion. . T.,no lftl4 

At the meeting of the legislature m June 1814, 
it was discovered that three out of the -five coun- 
■ellors were returned republican. It became an- 
•olutely necessary to pick a flaw somewhere, m 
order to have the Executive branch of the gov- 
ernment,as well as the legislative, m federal 
Hands. An illegality was supposed to have been 
discovered in th^ proceedings of the Portsmouth 
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town meeting. Daniel Webster was brought be- 
fore the legislature to demand, on this ground, 
the rejection of the votes, and the consequent 
expulsion from the council-board, of the venera- 
ble Elijah Hall, the coadjutor of Langdon and 
the companion-in-arms of Paul Jones. The 
votes were rejected, but when the election of a 
counsellor to fill the vacancy came before a con* 
vention of both houses, the consciences of a few 
would not allow them to assist in defeating the 
express will of the people, and Mr. Hall was le- 
gally elected by a majority of two votes. This 
result saved New-Hampshire from the disgrace 
of a participation in the Convention at Hartford, 
in December. It is well understood that Gover- 
nor Gilraan urged the appointment or election of 
delegates to represent theState in that convention^ 
and that it was only by the firmness of his repob-' 
lican counsellors, that the measure waa defeated. 

It may be said that these details have nothing 
to do with the life of Mr. Hill. Yet, that gentle- 
man's biography can hardly be accounted perfect, 
unless it contains some account of those meas- 
ures of public moment, the consideration of which 
engrossed his whole attention, and employed all 
his time ; which his efforts often materially affect- 
ed. We pass on. 

Many of the clergy had injudiciously taken a 
prominent part in the political disputes of the 
day ; had proclaimed the war from the pulpit as 
unjust, unholy, favoring the cause of Anti-Christ. 
These denunciations were received by many as sa- 
cred, inspired ; and religious enthusiasm was thus 
made to combine with party machinery and the 
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basett ambltiofli in clogging the wheels of gov- 
ernment and procuring disgrace to the country. 
The tone of the federal papers,too, at the close of 
1814, had reached the height of treasonable vio- 
lence.* Against all these powerful influences, was 
Mr.Hill, in his own State almost alone,called upon 
to struggle, and was a stone left unturned or jEtn 
argument unanswered, his readers were dissatis- 
fied. A series of £ssays, over the signature of 
A Layman, and entitled ^ An Address to the Cler- 
gy, on their opposition to the Government,' un- 
derstood to have been from the pen of Gov. 

* The reader may be surprised to learn that Buch sen- 
timents as the following received the support and appro- 
bation of a large and powerful party in New-England : 

•• My plan is to withhold our money and make a sep- 
arate peace." — Daily Advertiser, 

« In times past, there have been much talk and lend 
menaces, but little action by the adherents of reform in 
New-England. Now, we shall hear little said and much 
done. — The plan is, to frame a new government. The 
new constitution is to go into operation as soon as two 
or three States shall have adopted it." — Federal Repub- 
lican, 

" New-Engiaad is unanimous and we announce our 
irrevocable decree, that the tyrannical oppression of 
those, who at present usurp the powers of the constitu- 
tion, is beyond endurance and we will resist it." — Bos- 
ton Ceniinel. 

"We will begin the work of New-England independ- 
ence." — Ibid, 

The above are only specimens, selected only for their 
brevity. Long and elaborate essays were written in de- 
fence of a separation of the States. Many of the pub- 
lished Washington Benevolent orations were couched in 
•till bolder language. Against such a desperate faction, 
did Mr. Hill find himself arrayed. 
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Plainer, appeared in the Patriot, and were after- 
wards collected in a more durable form. It was 
Mr. H'lWa peculiar province to silence the objec- 
tions of cavillers, to expose the weakness of ar- 
gument where any argument was attempted ; to 
lay open the concealed malignity and treason of 
federal papers, and to encourage the drooping 
spirits of his friends. A venerable republican 
citizen of Concord, lately deceased, has been 
heard to declare, that Mr. Hill's paper was, in 
this war, of more essential service to the country 
than the combined efforts, of a thousand soldiers. 
And, without doubt, the influence which he ex- 
erted upon public opinion, particularly in a State, 
where the opposition were so active, was of incal- 
culably greater importance in strengthening the 
sinews of governraem, than a mere array of phys- 
ical, military strength. 

In 1815, a society was formed in this State, 
under the name of « The Friends of Union,' the 
object of which was chiefly to counteract in some 
measure, the mischievous influence of the secret 
associations which disgraced the names of Wash- 
ington and Benevolence. Mr. Hill was chosen 
its secretary. This year is distinguished by the 
return orpeace. Chittenden of Vermont, Strong 
in Massachusetts, and Jones in Rhode Island, 
ashamed of the part they had acted in thwarting 
the wishes and nullifying the efforts of the general 
government, or fearing the reprobation of the peo- 
ple, thought it prudent voluntarily to decline being 
considered as candidates for the gubernatorial 
chair at the ensuing election. In our own State, 
Mr. Oilman, probably actuated by similar motives, 
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was wise enough to follow their example. Creat 
difficulty was experienced by the federalists in 
bringing forward a suitable person for his succes- 
sor. Dr. Goddard, a recreant democrat, was at 
first nominated, but he declined ; Judge Farrar 
was then named as a candidate, but was after- 
wards withdrawn, and finally, after many fruitless 
attempts, James Sheafe of Portsmouth was fixed 
upon as the last hope of the party. But in vain ; 
the sun of their ascendancy was eclipsed ; the 
dynasty was overthrown, and has never since 
succeeded in establishing itself upon the down- 
fall of democracy in New-Hampshire. Plumer, 
the republican candidate, was known to be a man 
of genuine talents. Sheafe possessed no such 
recommendation, and it operated much to the dis- 
advantage of his friends, whose politics were sup- 
posed to be identified with those of then- candi- 
date, that the original document was lodged in 
the office of the Secretary of State, which prov- 
ed that he had been obliged to give bonds, during 
the Revolution, to save himself from imprison- 
ment as a tory. Mr. Hill published this instru- 
ment and used the most strenuous exertions to 
efiect a revolution in the politics of the State. — 
His effi)rts were, at the succeeding spring elec- 
tion, crowned with complete success. 

In August 1815, Mr. Hill's name appeared once 
more upon his paper, as sole editor and publisher, 
the partnership which had heretofore existed be- 
tween him and his brother, having been dissolv- 
ed. 

It was in this year that the Dartmouth Collegs 
controversy commenced. It was continued, as 
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nil will remember, with the greatest acrimony : 
the most intense interest was excited throngbout 
this State and Vermont at every scrap of fact .or 
argument on the subject ; men who had never 
before been foand among the advocates or oppo- 
nents of the interests of literature, now took 
sides and zealously prepared for the contest. It 
is by no means our intention to enter into the de- 
tails of this unfortunate controversy. Suffice it 
to say, that Mr. Hill's paper took the lead in the 
opposition to the proceedingfs of the old trustees 
and more than one half of its editoi'ial matter 
from this time to the year 1819, relates to this, 
then the all-absorbing topic. It is known that 
the grounds which Mr. Hill had taken, were gen- 
erally approved ; that the legislature of New- 
Hampshire remodelled the institution so as to 
make it and its officers conform to the general o- 
pinion ; that the college appealed to the Superior 
Court by whom it was decided fhat the act of the 
legislature was constitutional ; and that a further 
appeal was thence made to the Supreme Judicial 
Court of the United States, where this decision 
was promptly reversed, the law remodelling the 
college, declared unconstitutional and the institu- 
tion again established in statu quo ante bellum. 

It fell to Mr. Hill's lot to make severe animad* 
versions upon the conduct and speeches of Dan- 
iel Webster, the chief champion of the college, 
and it is owing in the main to his subsequent ex- 
ertions that the real political character of that 
great orator, is so well understood in his native 
State. 

In the spring of 1816, as has been before men- 
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/ lioned, a complete revolution was effected in the 
politics of the State. The election was put 
mainly on the ground of religious freedom. A 
species of sectarian intolerance, certainly not the 
native growth of the soil, had nevertheless taken 
deep root in New-Hampshire. It was, to some 
extent, fostered by law ; every citizen, whatever 
. might be his own tenets, being obliged to furnish 
. his o^iiota towards the support of some religious 
teacher in the town where he resided. The ten- 
dency of such a law was to legalize many acts 
of individual injustice, and to throw great power 
into the hands of the predominant sect; and 
the conduct of many clergymen, during and sub- 
sequent to the war, seemed to show that they 
felt fully the political importance which the law 
had given them, and which did not naturally at- 
tach to their ministerial functions. In several 
instances these worthy preachers of the gospel 
actually prosecuted for their tythes with an over- 
bearing insolence that any Irish Catholic priest 
might have envied, and recovered heavy sums in 
the courts of law. The grievance at length be- 
came intolerable. Mr. Hill, as might naturally 
have been inferred from his previous life, was 
foremost in his denunciations of such a system, 
than which nothing can be imagined more repug- 
nant to the spirit of our institutions. His oppo- 
sition to the old trustees of Dartmouth College, 
might, in some degree, have been prompted by 
the supposition that they, as well as the federal 
party generally, were active in sustaining this o- 
dious species of intolerance. 

Gov. Pluiper received a greater vote than had 
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ever before been cast in the State for any one 
candidate. In the senate there were eight repub- 
licans and in the other branches of the govern- 
ment, a proportionable preponderancy. In the 
Governor's Message, a reduction of salaries, the 
passage of a Toleration law, the revocation of 
the charter of Dartmouth ColIege,^and a remod- 
elling of the Judiciary, were the principal meas- 
ures recommended to the action of the legisla- 
ture. They were all supported by Mr. Hill. — 
But the consideration of the Toleration law was, 
by some management, procured to be postponed. 
Dartmouth UniversUy was founded on the ruins 
of the old college, and Gov. Gilman's Judiciary 
exchanged for a new system. Of the appoint- 
ments made under the last-named [act, *a large 
minority belonged to the opposite party ; evincing 
a candor and moderation, the more to be recom- 
mended, because so rarely met with in a party, 
which, after a long struggle, at last finds itself in an 
overwhelming majority. 

In the fall of 1816, came on the most impor- 
tant election, in which freemen can^^|;be called to 
participate. It was to select a ticket of electors 
for the choice of President and Vice President. 
The election of members to congress was fixed 
at the same time. The federalists had never en- 
tirely lost all hopes of regaining their former as- 
cen^ncy. They saw the present to be a favor- 
able opportunity, and their eflforts equalled those 
of former times. Each party proposed its strong- 
est men, and every editor entered zealously into 
the contest. The ticket which the republicans, 
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with Mr. Hill at their head, supported, prevail- 
ed. 

The session of the legislature which ensued, will 
long be remembered for its violence. The minority 
was large and included in its number, several of 
the most talented men in the State. Every thing 
that could be devised, was carried into effect to 
thwart the wishes and defeat the favorite meas- 
ures of the republicans. Mr. Hill's pen was un- 
usually active in exposing their practices, occa- 
sionally mingling with his searching arguments, 
a little pleasantry, ridicule or satire. By such a 
course, by his activity and peculiar talent in tellings 
unpleasant truths, he drew upon himself the con- 
centrated hatred of the federal members. Their 
petty malignity finally found a vent. 

In the report of the proceedings of the legfis- 
lature, published weekly in the Patriot, there 
iippeared a version of the remarks of a certain 
member on the federal side of the house, who 
never spoke without exciting laughter at the no- 
vel style of elocution and oratory adopted, which 
report, from iU very resemblance to the original 
speech,* was calculated to do no great credit 
to the speaker. In caucus assembled, it was a- 
greed that a favorable opportunity was now pre- 
sented to wreak their spite upon poor Hill. It 

th« StSf«^&®®''^ was upon the subject of the location of 
ro^H t^ u ^r- ^""^ '' ™*y ^'""^^ ^^"^ people of Con- 
l«/t If thf '*"^\'^ •'P^^^' ^*« very much troubled 
lh« fro ^"IT^ ^^'''^''^ «'*« ^e'o determined upo«u 
the frogs would pop up their heads through thrcrac^ 

t^^^So^-^'^ ^^^"^ '^^ <^«'i»>e-Uon: T^: 
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was towards the close of the session and a bare 
republican majority remained. Accordingly, the 
aggrieved individual, Col. P. of JafTrey^ introduced 
the following resolution : 

" Whereas the editor of the New-Hampshire Patriot, 
printed in this tbwn, has insulted members of this house, 
by motilating their observations made herein, and in 
other instances, has basely impeached the motives of 
honorable members of this house in the discharge of 
their official duties, and considering that this abuse, is 
eminently different from that liberty of the press which 
is the glory'of the American people ; Therefore resolv- 
ed. That the Honse of Representatives highly disap- 
prove of the conduct of Isaac Hill, in mis-stating, in 
pnblications in his paper, the observationB and impeach- 
ing the motives of members of this boose, while in 
the discharge of their official duties." 

The introduction of this resolution was the 
signal for a full attack ; galled at the defeat of 
all their darling projects, there was now offered 
a glorious opportunity to revenge themselves up- 
on the man whom they rightly supposed to be a 
chief instrument in their defeat, and whom they 
knew had it not in his power to rise and refute 
their slanders. Lawyer after lawyer and orator 
after orator poured out their indignation in tones 
expressive of their abhorrence, and depicted in 
glowing colors, the extent of the insults which 
they had received from this abandoned miscreant 
It might have been supposed that the hall of leg* 
islation had been suddenly transformed into a 
nursery of billingsgate. It was in vain urged 
upon their consideration by the friends of Mr. 
Hill, that other papers had taken much greater 
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liberties with their dignity than had Mr. Hill pre- 
sumed to do, and that one in particular, the op- 
position Gazette, published in the place had been 
guilty of much more flagrant violations of deco- 
rum, in speaking of all three branches of the 
government. It was all to no purpose ; * the ven- 
erable member from Jaffrey had been grossly 
abused!' A motion was then made to substitute 
for the resolution, a general censure upon the 
license of the press. This also was negatived ; 
it was only this particular case that was held in 
view. The resolution was then committed. 

It was the wish and intention of the few indi- 
viduals engaged in getting up this extraordinary 
impeachment, to hurry it through the house with- 
out delay. The longer time was allowed to the 
members to reflect on the absurdity of the extra- 
judicial act, in which they were called upon to 
participate, the stronger might well be their ap- 
prehensions of the safety of their resolution. — 
Mr. Hill, hearing of the affair, and perceiving 
how easily he could render its prime movers 
ashamed of such an undignified prosecution by 
obliging them to specify and go on with their 
charges, on the following morning, sent in a me- 
morial disavowing all such dishonorable intentions 
as had been imputed to him and praying that, as 
the Bill of Rights guarantees the liberty of the 
press and, to every citizen, the right of defence 
against all charges brought against him, the ac- 
cusations against him should be clearly set forth, 
and he be admitted on the floor of the houde, to 
answer and refute them. This petition was re- 
ferred to the same committee^ who granted leave. 
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A committee was then appointed to specify ' the 
charges and point out the obnoxious passages, 
Mfbich it had been moved to condemn, unread ; 
Col. P. of Jaffrey was the chairman. The result 
of the long protracted heavings of this mountain, 
I as made known by the report of this committee, 
of which a large majority had been in favor of 
the resolution, was truly trivial. Nothing was 
heard in it, of the mutilation of the observations 
of the honorable members, which had been so 
bitterly complained of in the original resolution, 
nor of the * outrageous insult offered to the dig- 
nity of the venerable member from Jaffrey.' All 
this, the fruitful source of the declamation of the 
preceding day, had evaporated ; and a single par- 
agraph in the New-Hampshire Patriot was intro- 
duced to the attention of the house, in which the 
editor, in vindicating the executive from the at* 
tacks of a committee of the house, had indulged 
in some severe remarks on the conduct and re- 
port of said committee. 

Such an acknowledgment of the folly, the puer- 
ility of the whole proceeding, as was made by such 
a report, astonished all not in the secret, both in 
and out of the house. The accused, however, 
appeared upon the floor with his counsel, and 
proceeded, with as much gravity as any state 
criminal, to refute the heinous charges contained 
in the report of the committee. His defence 
was, that the offence was not cognizable by the 
house ; that it was merely an expression of in di- 
vidual opinion ; that the article alleged by the 
. committee to be an insult to the house, was in fact 
a defence of one branch of the government ; that 
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few editors had been so sparing in their animad- 
veisions ; and that the specification made by the 
committee was novel and unexpected ; — that be- 
fore, the whole burden of the song was the insult 
offered to the venerable member from Jaffrey, and 
that he had hence come prepared to prove that no 
injustice had been committed against that member, 
and that his speech as reported was in fact better 
than the speech as spoken. Counsel was heard 
on these points^ and witnesses examined, till the 
federalists became heartily disgusted with a scene 
which redounded so little to their own honor.—— 
The following resolution was then offered : 

* In House of Representatives, Dec. 26, 1816 ; Re- 
solved, that the House of Representatives consider the 
accusation preferred to the house against Isaac Hill, 
editor of the N. H. Patriot, is not an oiTonce cognizable 
by the legislature, and that the house of representatives 
deem it improper to express their disapprobation of said 
editor, individually, inasmuch as the editors of other 
newspapers have published equally as severe strictures 
and censure on the conduct and proceedings of the dif- 
ferent branches of government.* 

This resolution, afler a protracted debate, pre- 
vailed by a vote of eighty-seven to eighty-three. 
A gentleman in the minority, who had made him- 
self peculiarly prominent in his denunciations of 
the accused editor, then arose and, <in considera- 
tion of his regard for the character of Mr. Hill,' 
moved that the entire proceedings should be ex- 
punged from the ipurnal. To this, Mr. Hill's 
friends demurred ; 'they were perfectly willing to 
suffer the records to bear witness to the acts of 
legislative wisdom in which, through the exertion 
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of disappointed malice, two entire days had been 
passed ; and it was accordingly determined that 
the whole proceedings, Mr. Hill's memorial and 
all, should remain on the Journals, a monument of 
federal ingenuity and talent. Those who had 
been concerned in this attempt to pass censorship 
upon a free press, had certainly no cause to con- 
gratulate themselves upon the farcical proceeding. 
We have detailed it somewhat at length, for 
the amusemont of our readers. The attempt 
thus to bring odium upon a simple printer, was 
generally reprobated and ridiculed. 

In 1817 and 1818, the republicans, although 
opposed by a regular array of candidates, were 
uniformly in the majority. Gov. Plumer had be- 
come very popular with his fellow-citizens, and 
no small regret was felt at his determination to 
retire from public life. He declined a re-nom- 
ination to the office of Governor in 1818. It, 
of course, became necessary to fix upon some 
other candidate. Samuel Bell, who had for ma- 
ny years, acted with the republicans, and who 
bad not then apostatized from the democratic par- 
ty, was favorably known as a correct legislator 
and upright judge. He was therefore selected 
as the rallying point of the party, was zealously 
supported by Mr. Hill, and was chosen by a large 
majority, in the spring of 1819. 

Mr. Hill had, in January of this year, formed 
a connection in business with Mr. J. B. Moore, 
his brother-in-law, who also co-operated with 
him in the editorial conduct of the paper. 

At the session of the legislature in June, Mr. 
Hill was gratified by a public testimonial of the 
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sense in which his republican friends viewed hiB 
continued exertions. He was elected to the res- 
ponsible office of Clerk of the Senate, and served 
that body as such, throughout the session. 

Gov. Bell, in his annual message, urged par- 
ticularly upon the attention of the legislature, the 
passage of the Toleration law ; a subject which 
had been before agitated, but which had been 
suffered to remain for a considerable period un- 
touched. His views were ably seconded by the 
exertions of the late Hon. Thomas Whipple, who 
framed the law under which every religious sect 
DOW enjoys an equal opportunity of sustaining it- 
self against foreign encroachment. To us,who have 
so long experienced the beneficial effects of this 
law upon all denominations, and which few would 
now, however rigid their doctrines of exclusive 
prerogative, wish abolished, it is almost incredi- 
ble that men of sense and information should have 
anticipated from its passage the most mournful 
results. It was declared that the enactment of 
the bill proposed, would give a death blow to all 
vital religion, morality and good order ; and an- 
athemas were hurled against it from the pulpit, 
as though it were equivalent to an order to burn 
all the bibles and destroy all the churches in the 
State. Mr. Hill did great service by the zeal 
with which he supported the proposed measure ; 
and this generation may congratulate themselves 
that, although the opposition seemed almost invin- 
cible, talent, eloquence and perseverance finally 
gained the victory over timidity, bigotry and su- 
perstition. 

In 1820, at the republican convention in aeoa- 
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toriat district No. 4., Mr. Hill was nominated for 
the office of senator in the State legislature, and 
a resolution was passed to givo* him the united 
support of the democracy of the district. Mr. 
Hill now found himself placed in the delicate 
situation of a candidate for an elective office, op- 
posed with the whole strength of his political 
enemies, and at the same time, being the only 
republican editor in the district. There was 
danger lest he should violate the rules of proprie- 
ty on the one hand by opening his columns to the 
admission of gross flattery or unjustifiable abuse, 
and on the other hand, that by an affectation of 
sensitiveness, he should place himself in a situa- 
tion where he would be exposed without defence 
to the attacks of opposing editors. His conduct 
in this dilemma was an instance of his prudence 
and the soundness of his judgment. By avoiding 
both extremes, he exhibited the character of a 
man conscious of rectitude of intention, and in- 
different to the attacks of malice or meanness.-— 
The opposition had been thoroughly drilled, but 
his friends were firm, and he was elected by a 
large majority. In the fall of this year, republi- 
can electors and members of congress were cho- 
sen by the people of the State. Indeed, the fed- 
eral party made little display of opposition, except 
in a few local elections. In the fail session, the 
second of his legislative experience, Mr. Hill in- 
troduced a resolution to instruct our members in 
congress to support a reduction of their salaries 
to a per diem allowance of six dollars. He also 
made speeches in favor of remodelling the judi- 
ciary, and introduced and supported a bill, creat- 

6* 
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ing a new county with limits similar to those df 
the present county of Merrimack, This last bill 
was postponed. 

In 1821, the freemen of the State were called 
upon to give, at their primary elections, an ex- 
pression of their opinion upon the question of 
the amendment of the Constitution. Mr. Hill, at 
the same time that he professed the greatest ad- 
miration for that venerable instrument, was not 
inclined to believe that it was entirely free from 
blemishes, or that mankind, in the lapse of half a 
century, had not improved in political science. — 
He wanted to provide for a better balanced leg- 
islature ; wished the house to be United to one 
hundred members, and the senate to be raised to 
twenty -four ; and also that all those expressions 
should be expunged which disagreed with the ex- 
press declaration of the Bill of Rights, and which 
incapacitated a citizen from holding certain offi- 
ces of honor and trust, unless he were a profes- 
sor of the Protestant faith. The people were 
however opposed to any tampering withthe legacy 
which their- fathers had left them. 

Mr. Hill's conduct in the preceding legislature, 
the measures which he had recommended and 
faithfully supported, were very gratifying to his 
constituents, and they this year re-elected him to 
the senate, by a vote nearly unanimous. He took 
a prominent part in the acts and debates of 
that body. He introduced and successfully sup- 
ported a resolution to appropriate one thousand 
dollars for the support of indigent deaf-and-dumb 
youth at the asylum at Hartford. Since that time, 
the legislature have granted a yearly sum f<xt the 
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education of this unfortunate class of citizens. 
It is to be hoped that they will not confine their 
benevolence to the afflicted in body merely ;— ^to 
those deprived of any of the external senses 
alone ; but that those who are ruined in mind and 
destroyed in intellect,shall be rescued by the hand 
of public charity, from the condition and treatment 
of the vilest criminals, and placed in a situation 
where they may be either restored to their reason, 
their friends and the world, or may be made hap- 
py, contented and useful, during the short period 
which they are doomed to pass in so melancholy 
{^«tate of deprivation. 

In 1822, M|^ Hill was again elected to the 
senate by the nearly unanimous vote of the dis- 
trict. In that station, he, as usual, exerted him- 
self in promotion of the measures which he 
liad long advocated through the columns of his 
paper. He supported the reduction of the pay 
of members of congress.; and was seconded in 
fais views by several of the Representatives of 
New-Hampshire in the National Legislature. — 
But self-interest was too strong for the patriotism 
of some of their colleagues, and one honorable 
member, who conceived himself personally allud- 
ed to by Mr. Hill insome remarks on the subject, 
attempted to procure an indictment against him 
for a libel, but failed. The ancient Egyptians 
worshipped the cat and the crocodile, and held it 
sacrilege to slay one of those holy beasts ; but as 
otherwise ^eir country would have been overrun 
and eaten up by their hungry gods, their self-inter- 
est proved so far superior to their superstition and 
reTOxence, ihvX they held it up sin at all to des- 
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troy these animals before they had arrived at 
years of maturity ; and the sacred spawn and 
little sucking gods were killed without conripunc- 
tion. Thus it ever is. Man will rarely be found 
so patriotic and so republican as voluntarily to 
oppose his own interest orl^essen his own power. 
Mr. Hill's exertions, as the people of this county 
will long remember, were unremitted, to obtain 
a partition of the old county of Rockingham. It 
had become a very serious inconvenience for the 
people of the western part of the county, to trav- 
el to the sea coast to procure the adjustment of 
their business in the courts of law. As in eve||^ 
question where sectional prejudices are brought 
into collision, great excitement prevailed on the 
subject} and a violent opposition, consisting, of 
course, of the residents in the eastern section of 
the county, was arrayed against the proposed 
measure. They finally procured its indefinite 
postponement, on the condition, that the courts 
should sit, at specified times, at Concord. 

A ticket was this year to be made up for members 
of Congress. Severol of the nominating caucuses 
were believed by Mr. Hill to have been unfairly 
managed, and without hesitation, he opposed their 
nominations. In taking this step, which brought 
him into the unfortunate situation of a collision 
with a part of his republican friends, he acted on 
the principle which had always governed his con- 
duct, to support only what he believed to be the 
fairly-expressed wish of the people. The candidate 
who was particularly obnoxious to him, was de- 
feated, and harmony was in a great measure res- 
tored, where serious difficulties had threatened. 
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But soon another storm arose which seemed to 
angur ill for the unanimity of the ■ republicans ; 
and which appeared to indicate the existence of 
discordant elements, which nothing could unite. 
Gov. Bell had been elected by the legislature to 
fill a vacancy in the Senate of the United States. 
As had been the invariable practice with the re- 
publican party, a legislative convention was held 
to decide upon a suitable individual to be pre« 
sented to the people for the succession. The late 
Gen. Dinsmoor of Keene received a majority of 
of the suffrages, and was accordingly announced 
as the democratic candidate. Certain individu- 
als, influenced by sectional prejudices, were dis- 
satisfied at this result, and objected to Gen. D., 
because, as they urged, he did not live in the 
eastern part of the State ! With this band of 
disaffected republicans, a majority of the federal 
party, who had for several years made not a 
shadow of opposition, but who now saw too good 
an opportunity to throw discord into the ranks of 
their opponents, to be lost, immediately united.— 
They put in nomination Levi Woodbury. Mr. 
Woodbury was a young man, held a seat on the 
bench, had acted uniformly with the republican 
party, was esteemed, as he has since proved him- 
self, to possess great talents and still greater per- 
severance, and on this account, became the means, 
as many of his supporters had craftily intended, 
of drawing a large part of the republican party 
from the support of their regular candidate. 

Mr. Hill felt it his duty to oppose these move- 
ments with all his strength. He saw the mo- 
tives of the leaders of this new party, and he 
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feared the results which might spring from their 
exertions. He knew, for he had experieDced^ 
the disastrous effects of federal supremacy, and 
dreaded its return. Besides, he could see no reason 
for abandoning a nomination which had been fair- 
ly and regularly made according to republican 
usages. " Legislative caucuses/' he says,<'should 
be considered as no further binding than as they 
express the popular sentiment ; whenever they 
are notoriously against the feelings of the people, 
the people will reject them." These few words 
give the true definition of the powers of the leg- 
islative caucus, and of the extent to which its 
nominations should be supported. Respecting 
this particular case, Mr. Hill believed the wishes 
of the democratic party to have been fairly ex- 
pressed in the nomination of Gen. Dinsmoor, and 
warned his republican friends of the 'dangerous 
tendency of a departure from democratic usages, 
and a union with former opponents whose enmity 
was only smothered, not extinguished— who were 
only waiting for a favorable opportunity to bring 
about their former ascendancy. But the efforts 
of the new amalgamation, aided by a temporary 
feeling upon the subject of the Judiciary, secured 
the election of Mr. Woodbury in the spring of 
1823. Mr. Hill was, at this early period, charged 
with * dictatingf^ and received from the federal 
prints the title of * state's director,' 

In Jan. 1823, Mr. Hill's name again appears 
alone upon the New-Hampshire Patriot, his con- 
nection with his brother-in-law having been dis- 
solved. About the same time, a new paper was 
•stablished at Concord, by the opposition, which 
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■ti]l exists under the name of the Statesman and 
Journal. Frequent collision, or rather incessant 
contention, between this paper and the Patriot, 
have been the consequence. At this period, it 
will be remembered, the trial for the Presidency 
commenced. Mr. Monroe's administration was 
drawing to a close, and a new division of parties 
seemed likely to be made on the subject of his 
successor. Many of the republicans were in 
favor of Mr. Adams, while perhaps a consider- 
nble majority could place no confidence in his 
consistency or his political integrity. Mr. Hill 
considered him as possessing talents of the high- 
est order, but did not anticipate from his past his- 
tory, which consisted only of a series of tergi- 
versations, that he would be acceptable to any 
party. He was strongly in favor of a national 
convention, believing it to be the only mode,— in a 
country where the blessings of education are so 
widely diffused and where there are so many in- 
dividuals, equally worthy with the man who final- 
ly obtains the office, — of securing that unanimity 
of sentiment and action, without which, not only 
the men we prefer, but the prindplea we are con- 
tending for, must be inevitably lost. Opposed to 
a premature discussion of this agitating question ; 
a question which he knew, if too early brought 
before the public, would unnecessarily convulse 
the community ; for a considerable period, he de- 
layed taking any active part in the warfare be- 
tween the partizans of different candidates ; but 
gave, in the columns of the Patriot, an impartial 
summary of the relative merits of each of the five 
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individuals, who were most prominent as candi- 
dates, without expressing a preference for either. 

In the wintet of 1 822 — 3, Mr. Hill spent some 
time at the seat of government. He there saw 
and became acquainted with many eminent men,, 
and made himself conversant with the general 
feeling on political subjects, and the peculiar 
prejudices, induced by sectional attachment. — 
When he finally thought the time had arrived for 
taking an active part in the presidential cam- 
paign, and when he declared himself in favor of 
Mr. Crawford as the regular democratic candi- 
date, the discovefy was soon made that there was 
Bome connection between this step and the visit 
to Washington of the previous winter. Still 
more, it was not long before the particulars of the 
bargain were circumstantially detailed with the 
accuracy of an eye-witness. Mr. Hill, it was 
said, had been introduced to Mr. Crawford by 
Oen. King of Maine, and had, on that occasion^ 
given in his oath of fealty and allegiance. These 
charges were reiterated in different shapes, till 
Hr. Hill thought it his duty to notice them. He 
gave the whole story his unqualified denial and 
exposed its absurdity by showing that Gen. King 
was not at Washington during the period of 
his visit. 

« I am willing," said he, " to live and die with- 
out asking of the people or the servants of the 
people, any thing but my good name. To the 
people of New-Hampshire, I am indebted for a 
patronage in business, which I believe they never 
awarded to any other individual who printed a 
newspaper. And so long as I pursue the course 
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which conscience dictates to be the right course, 
80 long will the people continue that patronage. 
I am determined to be the passive tool of no 
man." 

The year 1824 is somewhat memorable in the 
political history of New-Hampshire. The fed- 
eralists who had supported Mr. Woodbury for 
Governor, at the preceding election, displeased 
with the independent course which he took in 
that office, and finding that with all their exer- 
tions, they could not make him subservient to 
their views, mostly withdrew from the contest.— 
Gen. Binsmoor having declined a renomination, 
David L. Morril was recognized as the candi- 
date of the republican party and was, this spring, 
elected. In the legislature, there was also a re« 
publican majority. But the members of that ma- 
jority were not united among themselves, or true 
to their principles. A legislative caucus was 
convened, at which federalists and their oppo- 
nents united in giving the weight of their names 
against the regular democratic candidate for the 
Presidency. The great object of the opposition 
was, (as it is at this time) to bring the election 
of the Chief Magistrate into Congress. They 
were willing to take any step, to make themselves 
subservient to any local party, which might for a 
moment bubble at the top of the political cauldron, 
to effect this, their great end. They did not 
hesitate to unite with their bitterest enemies, if 
by so doing, they could gain their assistance, in 
theii' turn. The result of these exertions on 
their part was manifested in the nomination of 
Mr. Adams to the Presidency, by this legislature. 

6 
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The officers of the convention were all republi- 
cans ; yet the federalists did not hesitate to join 
them in the nomination. 

Mr. Hill opposed this coalition, this secret 
management, this undertow that was sapping and 
mining the very foundations on which the princi- 
ples of the party were based. He declared him- 
self absolutely opposed to all sectional nomina- 
tions, where a national convention bad been or 
might be resorted to. He wished no geographi- 
cal candidate ; he believed some concentration 
necessary, or all choice would inevitably be ta- 
ken from the people. 

At the celebration, this year, of the anniversa- 
ry of our national independence, Mr. Hill was 
selected to read the Declaration of Independence. 
He performed the duty allotted him, made some 
appropriate remarks, and gave as a sentiment, a 
compliment to his and the democratic candidate, 
Mr. Crawford. 

The fall session was a stormy one ; it perhaps 
approached in violence the fall session of 1812. 
The legislature was split up into little factions, 
and there appeared indications of danger, lest 
all principle should be lost sight of, in the scram- 
ble of petty partizans. As is ever the case, when 
the republicans suffer themselves to become dis- 
united, their opponents ruled things at their pleas- 
nre, and by appealing to their separate prejudi- 
ces, made them passive instruments of their will. 
A senator in congress was to have been chosen 
at this session, and trial after trial was made to 
effect an election. Several individuals were cho- 
sen as far as one branch could elect, but without 
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the concurrence of the other. The houae of 
representatives on their part, although decidedly 
republican, even chose on one occasion a feder- 
alist to represent them, at this critical juncture of 
public affairs, in the National Senate I This, with 
the fact that republican electors gave the vote 
of the State for John Q. Adams, certainly indi- 
cated such an < era of good feelings,' as the fed- 
eral party might well wish lasting. The legi«r 
lature finally separated without making any choice 
of senator. M. Hill expressed his dissatisfaction 
in decided terms, at the worse than useless man- 
ner in which this session had been passed. The 
halls of legislation seemed to have become an a- 
rena for the strifes of petty demagogues. 

In J 825, this factious spirit was somewhat al- 
laved. The Presidential contest had been deci- 
ded, as far as the votes of the people's electors 
could effect a decision. In this State, the re- 
publicans were in the majority, and Gov. Morril 
was re-elected by a vote of singular unanimity. 
At the session of the legislature in June, Mr. 
Hill was once more elected clerk of the senate, 
to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation 
of Richard Bartlett, Esq. who had been, during 
the first week of the session, chosen Secretary 
of State. A meeting of the friends of internal 
improvements, who believed from actual surveys, 
that it was practicable to unite by a canal, the 
waters of the Merrimack and the Connecticut, 
the Merrimack and Winnipisiogee, and the Win- 
nipisiogee and the Piscataqua, was held at Con- 
cord during the session of the legislature. Mr. 
Hill was a member of a committee chosen to 
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memorialize the legislature for assistance in mak- 
ing a scientific survey. In the course of the 
year, by the exertions of Mr. H. and his coadju- 
tors, the canal route was surveyed, and calcula- 
tions made of its probable cost. 

It was the remarks of Mr. Hill in relation to 
the town election of this year, and the manner in 
which it had been conducted, that drew forth a 
communication from the selectmen of the town, 
charging him with being a calumniator^ and a 
liar. It may surprise those who have long im- 
agined this charge to have been made by a vote 
of the town, or even, as it has been said, record' 
ed upon the town books, — to learn that it was 
merely an expression of the personal opinions of 
those who made it ; and that Mr. Hill, the next 
year, determined to try the feelings of the town 
upon the subject. For this purpose, he suffered 
himself to be run for representative, knowing 
that the same board of selectmen who had ac- 
cused him of misrepresentation, would be again 
supported, and wishing the result of the vote to 
declare the degree of credibility attached to each 
party by the citizens generally. A man so ob- 
noxious to the leaders of the opposition, was of 
course opposed with the greatest virulence. The 
result was the election of the editor of the Pat- 
riot by a large majority, and such a woful falling 
off in the supporters of the old selectmen, as to 
give them only nine votes each / Mr. Hill felt a 
deep interest in the result of this election ; we 
subjoin his remarks concerning it : 

<< The board of Selectmen above alluded to 
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W8B the same as that nominated the present year. 
These men, we have good reason to believe, were 
this year nominated to be supported with the es- 
pecial view of fortifying the declaration contain- 
ed in their publication. The result of the votes 
shows how well the declaration was sustained.-— 
The federal party and the individuals composing 
the old board of selectmen deliberately made 
choice of thiisi mode of deciding the controversy 
— ihey staked their reputation on this game ; and 
the result has proved that they are left in a con- 
dition somewhat worse than in the nine holes, 

•*The result of the election in this town last 
Tuesday, is peculiarly gratifying to the feelings 
of the editor of the Patriot. It was the first 
time he ever stood a candidate for any ofiice in 
the gift of the town ; and he was induced to be a 
candidate for no other reason than to throw off 
the stigma which had been cast on him, that he 
had not the confidence of his neighbors and 
townsmen. The controversy was personal as 
well as political ; and the chance was against him 
— for while he might calculate that all who were 
politically opposed would, as a matter of course, 
vote against him, it might also be supposed that 
personal or local considerations would lose the 
support of some of his own party. The result 
agreeably disappointed his most sanguine friends, 
as it overwhelmed those more sanguine men who 
bad long triumphed in the fancied success of their 
misrepresentations. 

" There never has been an election in the 
town more severely contested than this ; and it 
was determined precisely on the old party dis- 

6* 
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tioction of republicans and federalists ; only the 
latter so far changed their ground as to head their 
ticket <Urue republican," taking Mr. Morril and 
the republican candidates for state and county 
officers, with two veteran federalists, the giants 
of the party, who had oflen successfully run, as 
candidates for representatives ; while the former 
chose the more apposite appellation of " demo- 
crat" to head their ticket, with both Pierce and 
Morril as candidates for Governor, taking their 
most popular man, loiih another most odious to the 
opposite partyy as candidates for representatives. 
The federalists were not discouraged by losing 
their moderator at the first run — the leaders be- 
sieged the poll and animated their followers by 
telling them that the first choice was effected by 
the votes of the federalists for the democratic 
candidate. More republicans coming in, and some 
few federalists leaving the sinking ship, a second 
trial increased the democratic majority from fifty 
to more than seventy. And on counting the 
votes for selectmen, given in at the third ballot- 
ing, it was found that the main body of federalism 
had deserted, leaving the "old board of selectmen/' 
two with only nine and the other with ten votes, 
to keep them in remembrance !^' 

At this election. Gov. Morril was again re- 
elected, by a union of republican and federal 
votes. A large portion of the republican party 
had become dissatisfied with his course, and cast 
their votes for the old veteran, Pierce. 

During the session of the legislature, the most 
perfect unanimity and harmony prevailed among 
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its members ; and in consequence, the people's 
interests were not neglected, and much impor- 
tant business was transacted. Mr. Hill took a 
prominent part in the acts and debates of the 
popular branch. He was appointed chairman of 
the committee on banks and as such, reported 
against granting any more bank charters, on the 
ground that they were not needed, and that the 
capital stock already granted, was not yet entire- 
ly taken up. As the creation of new banks is 
generally supported on local and personal motives, 
and as members are unwilling to oppose a new 
charter when called for, because they may them- 
selves need a similar favor intheir turn, there is 
always danger that too many, rather than too few 
banks will be created for the convenience and 
good of the public. In the progress of one bank 
billy Mr. Hill procured its recommitment with in- 
structions to provide that th% corporation should 
not go into operation, until evidence had been 
given to the Secretary of State, that all the cap- 
ital stock had been paid in, in specie. Even then, 
he opposed the final passage, and spoke several 
times against the further multiplication of such 
petty monopolies. He also made speeches against 
taxation on sheep ; against removing the courts 
from Concord to Hopkinton ; in favor of an appro- 
priation, jointly with the legislature of Vermont, 
tolmprove the navigation of the Connecticut ; in 
favor of an appropriation towards constructing a 
road through Franconia Notch, and another in 
favor of a survey for a canal route from the Mer- 
rimack to the Connecticut. All these measures 
were evidently for the public advantage ; and the 
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people thought none the worse of his exertions, 
because, as it was alleged, he was guilty of 
writing his speeches before he delivered them. 

The language and doctrine of Gov. Morril's 
message not being acceptable to the republicans, 
the worthy old patriot, Gen. Pierce, was nomina- 
ted in his stead. He was elected in the spring 
of 1827, with trifling opposition. In July, 1826, 
Mr. Hill visited the flourishing region of the 
west — that section of the State of New- York 
which is so peculiarly interesting from the asso- 
ciations which are connected with it, in relation 
to both our wars for this country's independence. 
He visited and examined with care and attention 
all the interesting relics of those times of danger, 
and wrote home for the columns of his paper, in- 
teresting and spirited letters descriptive of the 
artificial and natural beauties of the country 
which he was visiting. From Bennington, Ti- 
conderoga, Saratoga, Lewiston, Niagara, Utica, 
BuflTalOj &c. were written communications of great 
value, which, at the time of their publication, were 
extensively copied, and which richly merit pres- 
ervation in a more durable form. We do not re« 
member that federal cunning discovered any con- 
nection between this journey of Mr. Hill's and 
the political movements of the times. 

In the winter of 1826, the subject of Mr. Ad- 
ams* re-election began to be agitated in the pub- 
lic papers. Mr. Hill was decidedly opposed to 
most of the prominent measures of his adminis- 
tration. A friend of universal peace, he did not 
believe a mission to a Panama Congress consist- 
ent with the dignity of the country, or the parting 
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ad?ice of the sage of MoDt-Vernon. Active as 
he had been in the promotion of every constitu- 
tional scheme of improving the internal resour- 
ces of our country, he did not consider it repub- 
lican, constitutional or politic, to convert the mo- 
ney of the whole nation to the aggrandisement or 
the improvement of particular sections. Hence, 
he early and actively engaged in the opposition to 
Mr. Adams. The same principles which he sup- 
ported in the columns of his paper, found a zeal- 
ous advocate in the national senate, in the person 
of Judge Woodbury, who was now more than 
ever obnoxious to the administration party. 

But Mr. Hill was not long allowed to persevere 
in the bold and decided stand which he had taken, 
without experiencing the effects of the malice of 
those whom he opposed. The public printing 
which he had long enjoyed was taken from him 
by Mr. Secretary Clay and given to the New- 
Hampshire Journal, a paper which had just been 
commenced, had only a limited circulation, and 
whose talented editor, the brother-in-law and for- 
mer partner of Mr. Hill, now became his most 
uncompromising opponent. The amount of this 
patronage, which was taken from him by such a 
summary act, was indeed but trifling, and in the 
prosperous state of Mr. Hill's affairs, had no effect 
upon the circulation of his paper, or his own wel- 
fare ; yet Mr. Hill could not but regard it as an 
attempt at proscription and as a manifestation of 
the treatment he had to expect from his political 
opponents, whenever it should be in their power 
to injure him. Me had the consolation, however, 
of the approbation of his friends, in the course 
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which he had taken ; and knowing that he was 
beloved of the people, such petty attacks could 
only excite a smile of contempt. There is an 
Eastern saying, " If the moon be with thee, thou 
ncedest not care for the stars." Hence, he was 
above being affected by the exclusive, the perse- 
cuting policy which the administration party ev- 
er adopted, whenever for a moment, they had it 
in their power to exercise a Utile brief author- 
ity. 

In 1827, Mr. Hill once more received the re- 
publican nomination for senator in the State leg- 
islature from district No. Four. Unparallelled 
exertions were made to secure his defeat. Such 
an event was confidently anticipated by the oppo- 
sition — their measures had been laid with such 
skill and secresy, that they were certain of suc- 
cess. On the day before the election, a new can- 
didate, a man of talents and influence, was nom- 
inated in opposition to the editor of the Patriot, 
and runners sent throughout the district to dis- 
tribute the tickets and drill every man to his duty. 
Yet, was Mr. Hill chosen by a majority greater 
than any of his predecessors in office had ever 
received, when their election had been contested. 
A better evidence of his popularity with those 
who knew him best, could not have been given. 

The Presidential contest was fiercely waged 
this year, throughout New-England. Every man 
exerted all his influence with a devotedness that 
seemed to say that the existence of the country 
depended upon his individual exertions. The 
editor of the New-Hampshire Patriot was recog- 
nized as the leader of the opposition or Jackson 
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party in this section of the Union. His paper 
teemed with argument and sarcasm ; the produc- 
tions of his own pen aod the contributions of 
friends supplied him with matter such as every 
republican was anxious to read. In proportion 
as the value of his exertions began to be appre- 
ciated by the friends of democracy generally, did 
the abuse with which he had always been unspar- 
iogly visited, increase in virulence. Not only 
was his public course arraigned before the bar of' 
general condemnation, but his private character 
was traduced, and a selfish motive discovered in 
every, the most benevolent act of his life or ami- 
able trait in his character. It is never pleasant 
to have one's conduct judged by the green eye of 
jealousy or the. gangrene of political or personal 
malice, and few men ever came forth from the' 
fiery ordeal so pure as did Mr. Hill. The merer 
he was abused, the more obstinately did the re- 
publicans resolve upon shewing him honor, and 
the only way to render bim an object of indiffer- 
ence to the people of this State, will be to cease 
those unmerited, groundless attacks, which have 
redounded, in the end, to his own houor, and have 
put his accusers to the blush. Mr. Hill, while he 
did not suffer his whole time to be employed in 
answering and re-answering every stale slander 
that was adduced against him, adopted always 
the principle, conscious of his ability to do so, to 
refute with promptness every charge, which^^ 
from its nature or the source from which it orig- 
inated, might tend to injure his reputation or les- 
sen his credit. Although his friends might not 
believe the accusation, yet they might think his 
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silence an unfavorable indication. The Egyp- 
tians have a proberb, * Throw mud against the 
wall, and if do not stick, it will leave a mark.' 

The Secretary of State of New-Hampshire, 
adopting the petty, miserable policy of a higher 
dignitary, was this year pleased to withdraw the 
State printing from Mr. Hill and transfer it to the 
Journal. No reason was assigned, because per- 
haps too obvious ; but the worst feature of the 
business was the refusal of the Secretary to allow 
Mr. Hill an opportunity to publish the laws of the 
State for nothing, simultaneously with the favor- 
ed print. None of these things moved Mr. Hill. 
He addressed to the Secretary a temperate letter, 
to which he received no reply. 

When the charge of inconsistency was brought 
against him for denouncing the course of Mr. Bell 
in the Federal Senate, Mr. Hill replied by show- 
ing that it was Mr. Bell who had changed his 
opinions, and who supported measures which he 
had denounced when Governor of the State and 
a favorite of Mr. Hill. He proved these things 
from the messages of Gov. Bell. In them. His 
Excellency had declared national appropriations 
for internal improvements, a " construction of the 
constitution wholly unwarranted" — the Senator 
now considered the system constitutional aud pol- 
itic. So of the rest ; — and had Mr. Hill changed ? 
He could only say that he entertained the same 
opinions upon all the topics of national interest, 
then under discussion, as he had expressed in 
1819, when he agreed with Mr. Bell and gave 
him his hearty support. 

It was likewise busily and maliciously reported 
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that Mr. Hill was at times insane, and some even 
affected to pity him for the tingle of madness which 
characterised his writings. Mr. Hill once took 
occasion to notice this tale ; « There is," said he, 
"an Almigbty Power who tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb, who will preserve us from such a 
calamity, and who will not suffer our intellectual 
vision to be dimmed until our work shall be ac- 
eomplished. We have faith to persevere in a 
righteous cause, confident that cause will be pros- 
pered." 

Many of the old republicans in New-Hamp- 
shire had preferred Mr. Adams in 1824, to any 
of his rival candidates. Many of them still cleav- 
ed to his fortunes, while a large number once 
more returned to the democratic ranks ; disap- 
proving the favorite measures of the candidate 
they had helped to elect, and disgusted with the 
persecuting spirit of their new associates. Mr. 
Hill's views of the momentous questions involved- 
in the decision of the Presidential question, are 
well expressed in the following article from his 
pen : 

" The editor of the Patriot commenced this paper 
nearly nineteen years ago during the dark and porten- 
tous period which preceded the late war with Great 
Britain. He commenced it, not with the expectation 
of the gain of filthy lucre, not with the expectation of 

getting to himself the honors or emoluments of office, 
ut with the hope that he should render a feeble support 
to those Principles in which are involved the rights 
and liberties and best interest of the people. In his 
{HTOgress thus far, he has not always trod the smoothest 
and easiest road : with a single view to the cause in 
which he was engaged, he has frequently encountered 
rough and rugged paths, the thorns and thong* of aristoc- 

7 
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racv on the one hand, and the cold and thankless indif^ 
ference of men who thought there was nothing worth 
contending for in that cause, no great difference between 
the friends and the enemies of the country, on the other. 
He has not stopped to inquire which would be the pop- 
ular side which course would meet with most favor ot 
the largest number of great men ; but having ascer- 
tained what would best subserve the great and cardinal 
principles always kept in view, he has not feared to en- 
counter, in the support of the right side, the obloquy 
and the reproaches of men who are always brave and 
valiant where there is no danger. . , ^ , 

The last and the present Presidential controversy has 
brought into action many of that valiant class of poli- 
ticians just hinted at— it has revived the old spirit ot 
the federal party, awakened that party to new hopes, 
and kindled again that fire of persecution and proscnp- 
tion which was always the strong characteristic of that 
party. New-England feelings and New-England prej- 
udices are again appealed to, for no other purpose than 
to bring a second time the aristocratic party into power. 
We very early foresaw that this was the great object of 
many of the New-England men w^ho first espoused the 
cause of Mr. Adams: we saw that they had this object 
in view when they first contended so strenuously a- 
gainst all agreement and concert among republicans in 
the choice of President : we saw it, as the election pro- 
gressed to that state which showed that the House of 
Representatives, pre-determining that the people should 
not elect, intended to give the final choice to a minority 
of their own body : we saw it in the first movements 
and appointments of an Executive, thus elected, claim- 
ing to be the administration ; and we have seen it in ev- 
ery subsequent movement and measure of a Cabinet 
whose great business since its first organization, seems 
to have been that of forcing public opinion to the pledge 
that the Cabinet should be continued in power after its 
first term had expired. If we have taken ground in 
opposition to this Cabinet, it was not because we ex- 
pected our cause would be a popular one in New-Eng- 
land, it was not that we could entertain a hope that ours 
would not be a thorny and a disagreeable path ; but it 
was because we considered that there was a right side 
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and a wrong side to this question, and we were deter- 
mined to take what we deemed to be the right side, 
regardless of consequences, regardless of the frowns 
and the displeasure of men who commanded an immense 
patronage which they could wield against us. 

Thus far, we have heigfi happily disappointed in the 
effect and the results of tliis struggle in^ New-Hamp- 
shire. The great mass of the democratic party are fast 
getting upon their old ground, from which they will 
not be driven. The violence of the administration and 
its agents is fast opening the eyes of the people. The 
more candid men of the federal par^ already admit ' 
that there may be a majority of this State opposed to 
the re-election of Mr. Adams ; and every attempt of 
the " Great New-England Adams party " to take this 
State into its keeping by force has resulted in utter dis- 
comfiture. In many sections of the State the people 
are already aroused by the violence and proscription 
which has been threatened. And, at present, we have 
no doubt that, by due viffilance and energy, the Demo- 
cratic Party will pass the fiery trial through which 
their old enemy is forcing them, unscathed and un- 
hurt.". 

At the session of the legislature in 1827, Mr. 
Hill was chairman of the committee of the Sen- 
ate on schools and seminaries of learning, and a 
member of the committee on banks. In his first 
capacity, he reported a bill for the establishment 
of the New-Hampshire University ; an institution 
to be supported by the avails of the Literary 
Fund, and to be under the contrdl of the State. 
The measure was not adopted, but a different 
disposition of the Literary Fund has been made. 
At the legislative caucus, Gov. Pierce was again 
nominated for the executive chair. 

In 1828, on the ever memorable eighth of Jan- 
uary, the republicans of New-Hampshire held a 
festival at Concord to commemorate the great 
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victory, which must eyer be associated with tho 
return of that anniversary. A larger assmblage 
of rejoicing freemen has never been witnessed 
in the capital of the Granite State, save on one 
or two similar occasions. Mr. Hill was selected 
to deliver the Address to this great auditory.— 
The duty was ably performed. The orator com- 
menced by alluding to the great principles for 
which the war of the revolution was declared ; 
he showed how those principles were established ; 
he showed how prosperous our country had be- 
come, prior to the late war with Great Britain- 
He briefly alluded to the causes of that war, and 
then entered upon an historical sketch of the 
great chain of events whose final consummation 
in the victory of New-Orleans, his auditors were 
then called together to celebrate. He gave a 
brief history of the prominent events of the life 
of vicissitudes which Gen. Jackson had endured, 
and from his services and the principles he bad 
contended for, he passed to a summary of the 
life of Mr. Adams ; his numerous treasons com- 
mitted against every party ; the principles in 
which he had been nurtured, and the measures, 
which, in his Executive capacity, he had advocat- 
ed. The address was plain and practical ; such 
an one as was calculated to instruct, to please, 
and to make a lasting impression. The conclusion 
is elsewhere given.* ^ 

Mr. Hill was re-nominated to the senate. A* 
gain, was every nerve strained against him. His 
own paper, the only republican paper in the dis- 

* See Appendix D. 
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trict, the opposition, inflamed by numerous defeats 
and having at their command two presses, whence 
were thrown off every species of abuse, which 
partizan malignity or personal hatred could dic- 
tate, were successful, not only in this senatorial 
district, but throughout the State. This result, 
many causes combined to produce. As in 1814, 
the continual cries, together with the underhand 
machinery of a united and talented opposition, 
produced a temporary reaction in the public mind. 
There seemed to exist a feeling that 'violence 
would be committed against the rights of the 
Presidential incumbent, were he permitted to 
serve but one constitutional term. The letter of 
an honorable senator in congress, who knowingly 
and deliberately committed the falsehood of wri- 
ting home from the seat of government to the 
political gamblers of the State he represented, 
that the venerable ex-presidents, Madison and 
Monroe had consented to stand as electors in op- 
position to Gen Jackson, exerted its full effect in 
defeating the real favorite of the people and pla- 
cing a brother of the letter-writer in the guber- 
natorial chair. 

To secure the defeat of Mr. Hill, an object ap- 
parently of greater moment to the federal party 
than the victory of their candidate for the chief 
magistracy, the greatest exertions were used, and 
every measure, however unprincipled, unhesita- 
tingly adopted. Garbled extracts, such as every 
file-thumber can collect', were made from ancient 
numbers of the Patriot, showing what were called 
his deliberate opinions of Mr. Bell, Mr. Adams 
and others, by republishing the occasional senten- 

•7* 
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ces in which Mr. H. had formerly alluded to those 
gentlemen, when they acted with the republican 
party, and when they co-operated with him in 
opposition to federal misrule, and the toryism of 
1814. These extracts were carefully collated, 
used as texts for bitter comments, published in 
pamphlet form, and made to travel, under the ti- 
tie of '* Wise Sayings of Hon. Isaax: Hill," into 
every hamlet of the country, as damning proofs 
of inconsistency and insincerity.* By such 
means as these, did Mr. Hill lose his election ; 
the first time that he ever experienced defeat for 
any elective office, for which he was a candi- 
date* 

Throughout the year 1828, as every one re- 
members, the whole country was convulsed by 
the political contest that was then waged. Nei- 
ther time, labor or money was spared by either 
party. Newspapers sprang into existence like 
the magic creations of the lamp of Aladdin, and 
old establishments poured forth their redundant 
matter in teeming extr<zs. In New-Hampshire, 
the struggle was peculiarly violent. Fresh as 
must be the particulars of this contest, in the 
minds of our citizens, it is not our purpose to en- 
large upon them. Suffice it to say, that Mr. Hill's 
paper was almost entirely filled with topics of na- 
tional interest ; that whilst he maintained abroad, 
a high character for talents and perseverance, he 
was obliged to contend with a bitter, uncompro- 
mising foe at home. Coffin-handbills, monumen- 
tal inscriptions, and other hideous, ghastly shapes, 

* }5ee Appendix E. 
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a|ip8rently just fresh from the Golgotha of dry 
bones, were thrown into every, farmers's house in 
the land, to prejudice the honest puritan a^ 
gainst the coldblooded murderer of poor John 
Woods and his five innocent fellow-soldiers, the 
heartless traitor and fellow- conspirator with Burri 
or the parricide who could wantonly imbue his 
hands in the blood of his own kinsmen. Such 
was the opposition that Mr. Hill had to contend 
with ; such the unprincipled measures which he 
was called upon to expose. 

In June, a grand republican State Convention 
was held at Concord to take measures relative to 
the ensuing Presidential election. Primary meet- 
ings of the people in every part of the State were 
here represented, and an interchange of views 
and opinions effected, highly conducive to unan- 
imity of action. Candidates for Governor, Elec- 
tors and Members of Congress were fixed upon. 
Isaac Hill was a delegate from Concord. He was 
chosen chairman of a committee of correspond' 
ence, and also chairman of a committee to pre- 
pare an address to the people. In that capacity, 
he reported a lengthy and interesting document, 
in which he reviewed with a masterly hand, the 
acts and measures of the administration, and the 
character of its supporters. We could not do it 
justice by any extracts we could make. 

Every branch of the government was anti-dem- 
ocratic, and an entire revolution was efiected in 
the public officers. A senator in congress was 
chosen'by this legislature. Mr. Hill received the 
republican suffrages, but Mr. Beli was elected by 
a vote of 133 to 82 ; a result agreeing with the 
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situation of parties in the legislature. It was 
on this occasion, that Mr. Bell gave, in a public 
speech, his solemn engagement to resign his o& 
j5ce, whenever he should cease to represent a 
majority of his constituents. It is well known 
that this pledge was never redeemed, and that 
Mr. Bell clung to his place in the Senate, mis- 
representing the wishes and the opinions of the 
people of New-Hampshire, and disregarding 
their oft-repeated requests for him to vacate his 
seat, till the last moment of his constitutional 
term. 

On the fourth of July of this year, Mr. Hill de- 
livered an oration before the republicans of Ports- 
mouth. In the autumn, the fiat of the people 
decided the great question which had so long 
agitated the community. Their voice loudly 
proclaimed their determination that a iveak and 
unprincipled administration was unworthy of their 
support. New-Hampshire gave her electoral 
vote for Adams, but the people of the Union de- 
clared for the patriot-soldier who had filled the 
measure of his country's glory. 

In January, 1829, a primary meeting of the 
republican electors of the senatorial district No. 
4, again nominated Mr. Hill and resolved to 'give 
him their united, hearty support. Mr. Hill declin- 
ed and another gentleman received the- nomina- 
tion and was elected. Indeed, throughout the 
State, the people rose up, as if actuated by one 
common sentiment and threw off the shackles 
which had been imposed upon them. The men, 
•' whom, through deception and chicanery, they had 

been induced to support, after a twelve months^ 
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/ 

/ butterfly existence under the honors and emolu. 

' ments of office, were permitted to retire to pri< 
Tate life, and the revolutionary patriot Pierce was 
again called to the chief magistracy, with repub« 
lican associates in every branch of the govern- 
ment. Those who had the preceding year, been 
proscribed for their unyielding republicanism, 
were replaced in the stations which they had lost, 
not forfeited. 

Mr. Hill, this year, forwarded to Washington a 
petition of the peopleof Portsmouth, accompanied 
with a letter of his own, complaining of oppres- 
sion on the part of the Branch Bank of the Uni« 
ted States in Portsmouth, and praying for redress. 
Mr. Biddle justified the Bank, and entered into 
an argument to disprove the existence of fraud 
or oppression. This, we have been told by a 
distinguished statesman}, was in reality, the com- 
mencement of the struggle between the demo- 
cratic party and the directors of the Bank — it did 
not originate in their rcfugal to lend Gen. Jack- 
son money without responsible endorsers, or in 
their declining to become the agents of govern- 
mental corruption — to this petition and the ac- 
companying letter, is alone to be attributed the 
downfall of the Bank. 

Mr. Hill passed the latter part of the winter 
and the spring at Washington. Gen. Jackson 
was desirous of bestowing upon him some office 
which might serve to indicate his feelings towards 
him, and to prove the reality of his opinions of 
the eminent services which Mr. Hill had ever 
been, even from the time of the Embargo, ren- 
dering to the cause of republicanism. He there 
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fore, almost immediately after his inauguration, 
tendered to Mr. Hill the responsible office of Se- 
cond Comptroller of the Treasury Department. 
Mr, Ilill accepted the appointment and entered 
upon the duties of his office* on the twenty-first 
of March. Retiring from the editorial chair of 
the New-Hampshire Patriot, which he had so ac- 
ceptably and ably filled for thirty years, during 
which time, he had invariably been found on the 
side of republicanism, that paper appeared with 
the names of Horatio Hill & Co. as publishers. 

Mr. Hill commenced the reform which had Been 
demanded by the people in tones whose meaning 
could not be misunderstood, by returning and or- 
dering the discontinuance of the great number of 
newspapers that it had been the custom of his 
predecessor to receive at the expense of the gov- 
e/nment. This act brought upon him the personal 
hatred of those editors whose publications he had 
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* The duties of tha.-S^cond Comptroller are to ex- 
amine all accounts settled by the Second, Third and 
Fourth Auditors, certify the balance to the Secretary 
of the Department, in which the expenditures have 
, been incurred ; countersign all requisitions drawn by 
the Secretaries of the War and Navy Departments, 
warranted by law ; report to the Secretaries the of&cial 
forms to be used in the different offices for distributing 
the public money in those Departments, and the man- 
ner and form of keeping and stating the accounts of 
the persons employed therein. It is also his duty to 
superintend the preservation of the public accounts 
subject to his revision. 

The salary of the Second Comptroller is three thou- 
sand dollars per annum, and he has the appointment of 
eight clerks, whose salaries vary from ten to seventeen 
hundred dollars. 
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refused to receive, as well as the unsparing abuse 
of the whole kennel of disappointed political 
manajrers who had found themselves left far in 
the background by the result of the general elec- 
tion. Their aristocratic feelinirs, too, were 
strongly excited by this appointment. They 
could not bear in patience, the idea, that a com- 
mon printer and a self-educated man should be 
elevated to a post of honor and emolument, where 
he could not but be a prominent object before the 
people of the country ; and as such, could not 
fail to impress the public with favorable opinions 
of himself, his motives and measures. The printer 
and editor Hill, and the schoolmaster and editor . 
Kendall, both enterprising sons of dear Yankee 
land, were especially eye-sores in the sight of this 
exclusive aristocracy. 

Throughout the year was Mr. Hill doomed to be- 
come the passive recipient and unyielding object 
of the vile slanders of a vile press. It seemed that 
the very gall of bitterness which had been accumu- 
lating against him ever since the commencement 
of his editorial career, by those whose mischiev- 
ous doctrines he had exposed and whose meas- 
ures he had contributed to defeat, was now to be 
poured out unsparingly upon his devoted head. — 
Mr. Hill, himself inactive, pursued quietly the 
even tenor of his way, turned not to the right 
hand or to the left to refute the base and self-an- 
swering charges alleged against him, and', by his 
steady, persevering attention to the business of 
his office, the capacity for business and the almost 
intuitive knowledge which he evinced of the 
routine of duties attached to his station, secured 
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to him the respect and admiration of all who hftd 
occasion to deal with him in his official character. 
He had friends, however, who, unwilling to see 
an amiable rnan, and a worthy public officer, tra- 
duced with impunity, zealously took up the gaunt- 
let in his behalf, and compelled his enemies, either 
to retract their accusations, or by silence, ac- 
knowledcfc their falsehood. 

Mr. Hill's private affairs requiring a short visit 
to the place of his former residence, he sought 
and obtained of the President leave of absence 
and visited Concord. His business, which had 
been for thirty years gradually increasing and 
enlarging itself, he was now obliged to close. It 
was likewise his wish to obtain a permanent ed- 
itor for the Patriot ; a man who should in some 
measure, fill the place which he had formerly 
held in the affections of the people of New- 
Hampshire. His visit to Concord was made in 
June ; hence, the sagacious observers who were 
always so cunning as to suspect duplicity and 
management, where none existed save in their 
own hearts, conceived his object to be to dictate 
to the legislature and oblige them to conform 
themselves to his sovereign will. 

A State Convention was, as usual, held at Con- 
cord, during the session, for the nomination of 
candidates and other measures necessary to sus- 
tain the organization of the democratic party. — 
This large and respectable convention, collected 
from all parts of the State, took occasion, before 
their separation, to make a public expression of 
their sense of the important services which Mr. 
Hill had rendered to the republican cause.^^ 
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This was done in a mariner so happy, so flatter- 
ing and so appropriate, as coming from the rep- 
resentatiyes of a State, with whose politics he 
had long^ been identified, that we cannot refrain 
from inserting the proceedings at length. 



On motion, the Hon. John Chadwick, Horace Chase, 
Peter Sweatt^ Sqaire B. Hascall, Joseph Hammons, 
Samuel TUton, Warren Lovell, John Quimby, Abner 
B. Kelly uid Ebenezer Butler, Esquires, were ap- 
pointed a committee to wait on the Hon. Isaac Hill and 
m behalf of this Convention tender him their most 
cordial and decided approbation of the course he has 
oniformly pursued in support of the republican cause, 
and express also their regret that he is about to leave 
the State. 

Pursoantto said appointment, the following commu- 
nication was addressed to him : 

ADDRESS. 

THE HONORABLE ISAAC HILL: 

Sir — ^The Democratic Republican members of the 
State Legislature assembled in convention, June 23, 
1889, appointed the undersigned a committee to convey 
to you their cordial and unqualified approbation of your 
political course — ^for the able and independent support 
you have for more than twenty years rendered to the 
cause of Democratic Republicanism in this State, and 
also for the indefatigable and never-tiring zeal mani- 
fested by you in deience of the rights and sovereignty 
of the people . And although their kind feelings to war(is 
you have been highlv gratified by your appointment to 
ahieh and responsible ofiice, recently conferred on you 
by Uie government of the United States, and notwith- 
standing they heartily rejoice that you are about to re- 
ceive the reward your talents, integrity ■ and faithful 
aervices so justly merit ; yet these feelings are not un- 
mingled with regret wlule reflecting on your necessary 
absence from the State, and while taking leave of a 

8 
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citizen who has ever enjoyed the fullest confidence oJ 

the Republican party. 

Be pleased, sir, to accept assurances of our unfeigned 

esteem and respect. 

JOHN CHADWICK, 
HORACE CHASE, 
WARREN LOVELL, 
PETER SWEATT, 
SQUIRE B. HASCALL, 
JOSEPH HAMMONS, 
SAMUEL TILTON, 
JOHN QUIMBY, 
EBENEZER BUTLER, 
ABNER B. KELLY. 
Concord, June 24, 1829. 

To which he made the following reply : 

ANSWER. 

To the Hon. John Chadioick, Horace Chase^ Warren Lov- 
eUj P^er SweaU, Squire B. Hascall, Joseph Hammons, 
Samuel TiUon, John Quiinhy, Ehenezer Butler and 
MfMT B. KeUy, Esquires. 

Gentlemen : About to leave the State in the tempo- 
rary service to which I have berti called by the President 
atthe seatof the National Government, no circumstance 
can give me greater pleasure than to carry with me the 
kind feelings and the approbation of the repubUcans of 
New-Hampshire . 

In reviewing the past, what man of active life before 
the public, can look back without seeing something in 
himself to regret ? What man, incessantly engaged in 
the political controversies of the last twenty years, who 
may not have discovered at times perhaps an imprudent 
zeal, and at other times have mistaken the character and 
motives of men ? With no claims to an exemption from 
the frailties incident to human nature, my highest am- 
bition is gratified by the award of honest and upright 
intentions, bestowed by you, gentlemen, in behalf of the 
Representatives of the Democracy of the State of New- 
Hampshire in its Legislature. 

Through all political vicissitades, from the first great 
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division of federalist and republican inl798 down to the 
present time, parties in this State have remained the 
same ; individuals only have changed as some have 
passed off, while others have come upon the sta^e, and 
a few time servers and trimmers, generally for the sake 
of preferment, have changed from one side to the other. 
It is a fact worthy of remark, that nearly every town in 
this State which warmly supported the reign of the first 
Adams, supported the Administrationof the second Ad- 
ams, and those which espoused the cause and the prin- 
ciples of Jefferson in 1798, supported the election of 
Andrew Jackson thirty years afterwards. So also the 
towns which have this year chosen democratic repre- • 
sentatives and given our patriotic Governor majorities, 
are the same towns which gave our first democratic Gov- 
ernor majorities. 

The identity of character in the two parties may be 
traced all the way through our political history. The 
federal, or aristocratic party has been invariably intole- 
rant, supercilious, overbearing and exclusive. The re- 
publican, or democratic party has been generous even 
to a fault toward their political enemies. The conse- 
quence has been that the commencement of the present 
National and State administrations found most of the 
offices under both in the hands of the aristocracy . Al- 
though this aristocracy, after its discomfiture in 1816, 
had proclaimed an oblivion of parties, yet the victory 
obtained over the people by bargain and intrigue, in the 
Presidential election of 1824, and the consequent acces- 
sion of a corrupt administration to power, revived at 
once their old intolerance and bitterness. In this §tate 
every moveable man in any office who acted as a repub- 
lican was displaced. And now that the republicans, 
again reinstated in power by the people, protect them- 
selves by removing some of the most violent and intol- 
erant of their enemies from office, replacing their friends 
in their old positions, or appointing others who have 
encountered oppression in its worst form, the exclusive 
party who were never known to tolerate any political 
opponent, raise and reiterate the cry of persecution and 
proscription at every removal that takes place. It is 
worthy of observation, that at least two thirds of the of- 
fices of profit at the seat of the National Government, 
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after the removals thus far made, are still held by per- 
sons who were opposed to the election of Gen. Jacksoo^^ 
and tlie same may be said of the officers under our own 
State government. 

If ever there was a time when a republican adminis- 
tration could be justified in removing its enemies from 
office, that time is the present. So far as the people 
could express an opinion on this subject, that opinion 
has been decisively in favor of sucn removals. Our 
political enemies, anticipating that they deserved it, pijt 
the late elections on this ground : — they chose to run 
the risque of either engrossing the whole power to 
themselves or of losing it, rather than that we should 
have any favor — they chose an exclusive course j and 
if we do not now take them at their word, we shall show^ 
that we are willing to place weapons in their hands with 
which they may (festroy us — we shall show tliat we de- 
serve all tneir reproaches, and that we deserve no com- 
miseration if the serpent warmed in our own bosom 
stingos us to death. 

Tne aristocratic party, in conducting the late elec- 
tions, have also provoked retaliation by the most prof- 
ligate and abandoned course of electioneering : the most 
unheard-of calumny and abuse was heaped on the can- 
didate of the people, sanctioned by men high in author- 
ity — he was called by every epithet which could desig- 
nate crime; and the amiable partner of his bosom was 
dragged before the people as worse than a convicted fe- 
lon. What sympathy do men of such a party deserve — 
what sympathy can they receive, when complaining 
that the places which they have abused axe given to 
others .'' 

The political conflicts of the last twenty years in this 
State have been a contention for absolute and exclusive 
control by the federalists, and for equality of rights 
and toleration by the republicans. The former have 
shewn no mercy, and have treated their opponents as 
usurpers in office ; the latter have always given their 
opponents more than their proportion of offices jaccord- 
ing to numbers. The war has been unequal — it has 
been offensive on one side, and defensive on the other. 
And so habitual has become the kind treatment of re- 
publicans towards the federalists, that after the latter 
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have wa^d a Punic war and been beaten and prostrated , 
iJiej have at length the hardihood to come in at once 
and claim anew mat eqiial distribution which they have 
been wont to receive, and to arm themselves again with 
the same offensive weapons which have been repeatedly 
wrested from them. This course, although it may do 
great credit to the humanity of republicans, is, to say 
the least, of doubtful policy : it may be laudable and 
magnanimous, once or twice to try such an experiment ; 
but when each experiment has repeatedly failed, to the 
disadvantage of the majority, it is surely bad policy to 
continue its repetition. 

One bad effect of the policy pursued by republicans 
has been the acquisition to their ranks in the heyday of 
their prosperity of all that class of politicians wno love 
the honors and emoluments of office better than the 
public interest : these men, always intending to be on 
the strongest side, are sure to be found in the ranks of 
our enemies at all dark and gloomy periods. The re- 
publican ascendency in this State was prostrated in the 
time of the embargo of 1808, by the influence of these 
men ; and to the influence of the same men does our 
State owe the triumphs of the Hartford Convention par- 
ty during the trying years of 1813 — 14 and '15. So 
strong and self sufficient had the same class of men be- 
come, at the commencement of Mr. Adams' late admin- 
istration, that they even essayed to lead the entire body 
of the republicans and lay them bound at the feet of the 
aristocracy ! 

To fight or die was the only alternative of the repub- 
lican party. In this State they have nobly contended 
— ^they contended with their old political adversaries, 
when nearly every man claiming to be a political leader 
went over to the enemy. The enemy with the new 
recruit of leaders have been routed and beaten : what 
favors have the republicans now to ask of them — what 
favors can those men bestow who have sold themselves 
to our political enemies ? 

The Republican Yeomanry of New-Hampshire have 
been the dottd by day and the pillar of fire by night which 
it has always been safe to follow. With these it has 
ever been my pleasure and my pride to act oh every 
great question of National politics : their names have 

B* 
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been constantly before me as my staff and my sapport 
— ^these, ninety-nine cases in every hundred, nave con- 
tinued true to principle and to patriotism. From the 
ranks of these have proceeded those who have covered 
the Nation with glonr in the tented field : these are 
safe politicians, safe defenders and safe friends. It fills 
the measure of my regret to leave such firiends — ^may 1 

hope, NOT FOREVER ! 

1 am, gentlemen, with great respect, 

Your friend and obedient servant, 

ISAAC HILL. 
Concord, June 25, 1829. 

The first number of the New-Hampshire Pat- 
riot, under the editorial conduct of its present 
editor, was issued on the ninth of July, 1829. 

After tarrying a few weeks at Concord, and 
after placing his affairs in a proper train for final 
adjustment, Mr. Hill returned to Washington, 
and entered with renewed ardor and with his 
characteristic industry, upon the duties of his of- 
fice. But all his attention to business, his with- 
drawal from any participation in petty political 
struggles, his correct and gentlemanly deport- 
ment, hii^ exertions to give no one just cause of 
' offence where all were watching him, anxious to 
seize upon the slightest error that might be made 
an excuse for renewed denunciations, could not 
shield him from the calumny of personal and po- 
litical opponents. The same, oft-repeated, idle 
stories were reiterated through the columns of 
every opposition print in the Union. It was very 
evident that he had been expressly marked out 
as an individual on wliom to wreak their ven- 
geance for the failure of their schemes. He was 
denounced as insignificant and odioue ; odious, 
without doubt, to those who applied these epithets, 
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but insignificant he could not be called who had 
totally prostrated a thoroughly organized major- 
ity in New-Hampshire, and had paralysed the ef- 
forts of the opposition throughout New-England. 
That opposition had the baseness even to reproach 
him with his personal deformity ; as though ca- 
lamities inflicted by the hand of heaven, could be 
imputed to the unfortunate su&erer, as a crime. 

An incident occurred in the autumn of 1829, 
which is connected with the history of Mr. Hill, 
and which, at that time, created great excitement 
throughout the State. Timothy Upham of Ports- 
mouth, who had been an officer in the late war, 
and under Mr. Adams, collector of the port of 
Portsmouth, was nominated by the opposition 
party as a candidate for the chief magistracy of 
of the State. Col.- Barton, the editor of the 
Patriot, conceived that he could obtain documents 
that would indubitably establish a fact which, in 
the eyes <yf the law-loving puritans of New-Eng- 
land, would not redound greatly to the honor of 
Gen. Upham. In short, he openly and boldly 
accused him of a violation of the revenue laws, 
and of having amassed wealth by a series of 
smnggling transactions. Several papers tending 
to establish this fact, he knew to be in one of the 
public offices atWashington,and at his request and 
for his use, copies of them were obtained through 
the agency of Mr. Hill. The exposure of Gen. Up- 
ham's dishonorable and illegal practices threw the 
ranks of «his supporters into the utmost confusion. 
Many an honest yeoman concluded that he must 
be a hollow-hearted patriot, who could reap lau- 
rels on the field, at the same moment that he was 
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robbing his country of the very thews and sin*- 
ews of war. Although Mr. Upham's frieDds 
boldly declared the documents spurious, the peo- 
ple obstinately persisted in testifying to their 
credibility, both in caucus and at the polls. The 
part which Mr. Hill had taken in bringing aboutT 
this exposure, was greatly exaggerated and the 
malignity of the supporters of Upham, propor* 
tionably increased. The same sort of fellow- 
feeling, which had led them to sympathise in the 
misfortunes of Toby Watkins and to rail at Mr. 
Kendall, who had been in a measure, the neces- 
sary instrument of exposing his defalcations^now 
induced them to declaim in terms more bitter than 
ever against a man who had dared to be instru- 
mental in exposing the dishonorable transactions 
in which a candidate for a high public office had 
once been engaged. Their wrath at this over- 
throw of their candidate, did not, however, inffu- 
ence their judgment so far as to induoe them to 
submit once more, for certain defeat, the man 
who had met with so unfortunate an accident as 
the disclosure of this little episode in the his- 
tory of his past life. 

As the session of congress approached, the 
struggle to ensure what they thought would for- 
ever disgrace Mr. Hill, and return him to his for- 
mer station a humbled and ruined man^ was ea- 
gerly commenced and perseveringly maintained 
by his personal and political opponents. Calcu* 
lations were made in the public {ilipers^ prior to 
the meeting of congress, of the exact number of 
the democratic senators, whose minds it would be 
necessary to poison against Mr. Hill to effect his 



j^dion it&m th« offioa of Seeoad Complrolkr. 
These maebiDations were not without their efi^cL 
It was made known in April, 1830, that Isaac 
Hill, the pride of the democracy of New*Hamp- 
ehire, was indeed rejected from the office, for 
vwhich the confidence of the Preaident had tbougfht 
hisa equal. A shout of e^tation at this result 
rang through the anti*republican papers from one 
end of the Union to the other. One might have 
supposed from the congratulations of these party- 
heated enthusiasts, tbat^he salvation of the coun- 
try had depended upon this decision of the senate 
and the disgrace of a humble, < insignificant ' in- 
dividual. The republicans, on the other hand, 
were deeply grieved at this act of injustice, this 
raising of the ensign of proscription ; the perfidy 
of the democratic senators who had suffered 
themselves to be deceived when they had the 
truth at their command, or who had wickedly and 
jneanly betrayed the trust reposed in them, con- 
fiding in the secrecy of their executive proceed- 
ings to conceal their conduct from their abused 
constituents, was every where denounced. The 
President felt personally injured, and his real 
friends were astonished ; while the people of 
New-Hampshire thought themselves insulted by 
the indignity which had been offered them in 
the person of their favorite. Mr. Hill did not 
allow himself to be deeply affected by an act 
which he knew must have been founded partly 
upon intentional deception and in part upon delu- 
sion ; although he could not be indifferent at what 
he felt was intended as a direct and fatal stab at 
his reputation. He had surrendered a lucrative 
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business and an honorable sttaation at home, in 
compliance with the wishes of the President ; he 
now retired from his office, according to the con- 
stitutionally-expressed will of the senate, with as 
little parade and ostentation as he had, the pre- 
ceding year, entered upon its duties. The rejec- 
tion of Mr. Hill is to be imputed, as has been 
suggested, both to the effects of misrepresenta- 
tion and the treachery of pretended friends. Mr. 
Hill could not feel that he had been advanced, by 
his appointment to the office of Second Comp* 
troller ; or that such a station was higher than 
he deserved ; had it not been for his affection for 
the administration from whom he received this 
mark of respect, he would not have lefl his pros- 
perous business in New-Hampshire for the honors 
and emoluments of this appointment. He had 
attended studiously to the duties of his office, in- 
stead of dancing upon the steps of the members 
of the senate, to secure their favor. As it after- 
wards proved, the event was fortunate. The day 
afler his rejection, a re-consideration was moved 
by a member of the senate, but the motion was 
decided to be out of order, as the. result had al- 
ready been communicated to the Executive.* 



* We subjoin a note for the iDfcrmation of those 
who may wish to learn something farther of the va* 
rious influences that were combined in opposition to 
Mr. Hill. 

Extract of a letter from one of ow Delegation in CongresSy dated 

Wabhk^oton, May ], 1830. 
Messrs. Hill and Barton — 

The New-Hampshire Patriot arrived here yesterday, and I am 
happy to find that it apGaJti the aentiments of every ctemocratic 
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We shall insert here, aa a specimen of the 
views of the republicans upon this unwelcome 
event, a letter from a distinguished citizen then 
in Washington, written in the warmth of the mo- 
ment, and before the first feelings of indignation 
at such an act of injustice and treachery had 
subsided : 

Extract of a letter to the editor of the Patriot, dated 

Washington, 14th April, 1830. 

Sir — You will have heard before this reaches you, of 
the rejection by the Senate, of the nomiaation of your 
fellow citizen, Isaac HiJ), as 2d Comptroller of the 
Treasury. The excitement produced here among the 
real friends of our venerable President, by this unex- 
pected, unjust and unaccountable act, is very great. 

I could say nothing which would increase thQ;. esti- 



print in the Union, as far as I have been able to ascenain their 
vie^B, in reference to the rejection of Mr, Hill by the Senate. Pa- 
pers arrive here daily from almost every section of the country 
expressing regret, surprise and astonisment at this strange and 
unaccountable procedure of the Senate. It was to be expected, 
nay it was known, that Mr. Hill would be opposed, resisted, at- 
tacked and assailed on every side and quarter by the opposition, 
by every means that the ingenuity and cunning of a desperate and 
vindictive coalition could invent No man having met and re- 
sisted the aristocracy of the country with more force and better 
effect than Mr. Hill, he was sure to draw about him the full vial* 
of inbred rancor and deadly malignity of old Hartford Convention 
federalism, as well as the intrigue and corruption acquired by a 
base coalition. But that the friends of Democracy— the friends of 
the administration, should lend their aid to their most deadly en- 
emies to effect the breaking down one of the pillars of democracy, 
giving a most deadly stab to the friends of the administration in 
New-Hampshire, and treating the wishes and views of the Presi- 
dent with- contumely and contempt, is to me strange. Nay, when 
I look for the causes, dictated by consistency and justifiable mo- 
tives, it is to me passing strange — ^unaccountable. 

I have sought for the reasons why Mr. Hill waa rejected, and I 
have sought in vain. Is Mr. Hill honest, capable and faithfUl i — 
No one will answer in the negative and lay his finger upon the 
particular instance, and show wherein he has not proved himself 
■o. Does he not sustain a fair moral character, eminently mark- 
ed by a rigid adherance to truth and probity ^ No one can answer 
in the negative. Has he not rendered important services to his 
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mation in which Mr. Kill is held by the democracy of 
New -Haul psh ire. They remember his uoiform, firm, 
inflexible and honest course in all trials and through 
all vicissitudes. 

Who was it, that, when an apprentice, dared to raise 
his voice and wield his pen in support of democratic 
principles during the Embargo, even in opposition to 
the views and opinions of his master P 

Who was it, that, in hisfirst youthful essays as editor 
of the Patriot, rendered essential service in restoring 
to democracy the lost majority of your State, and ef- 
fecting the election of the venerable Langdon to the 
office of Governor ? 

Who was it, that, during the last war, in defiance of 
denunciation, proscription, abuse and personal danger, 
manfully sustained the cause of his country, and para- 
lysed the efforts of traitors in New-Hampshire ? 

Who was it, that, as soon as the war ended, again uni- 
ted with the democracy of your State, and gave it the 
ascendency ? 

Who was it, that, in 1823 — 4, dared, almost alone, to 
raise his voice with the democracy of the South, in fa- 
vor of the republican Crawford, and to condemn the 



coontry, and has he not been incessantly eni^iiged through an active 
life, thus far, in a defence of the equal rights of the people of all 
classes and professions i Every lover of fireedom must answer 
. in the affirmative. 

Then why is he thus proscribed in the house of his friends ^— 
Why should the cold hand of ingratitude be made to bear upon hfm 
at this time ? Why is a life of strict integrity and devoted patri- 
otism to be thus reiributed f To these enquries there is no reply- 
there can be no justifiable cause assigned. 

The office was proffered to him with the best feelings and mo- 
tives on the part of the President, not only towards Mr, Hill, bat 
the democratic party in the north. The office, of itself, was o( 
minor consideration to liim personally. It was tendered nnaaked 
for by him, and accepted with much indiflTerence and hesitancy. It 
was of immense more importance to the democracy of the coun- 
try than to him, and by the special solicitations ot his friends ho 
was induced to accept the office. 

To pretend that Mr. UilPs rejection is attributed to his being of 
the profession of a printer, and that he published Jonathan Rm- 
■el's book, in which it is allied there is a slander on Bfrs. Adams, 
Is all moonshine— mere flidge. I will not harbor so coi^temptiUo 
an opinion of any of our legislators or statesmen, as to snppooo 
that any one, for a moment would attempt to fall the public wttti 
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amalgamating feeling which produced luch fatal elfecti 
upon the purity of our government ? 

Who was it, that again dared, in defiance of section- 
al feelioga and local prejudices, and in jeopardy of 
his own interests, to raise his voice with the de- 
mocracy of the Middle States, the South and the 
West, and attempt to array the democrats of New- 
Hampshire and New-England in favor of the Hero of 
New-Orleans, and in support of purityof elections, and 
reform in the administration of the general government? 

Who was it, that re-united the democracy of New- 
Hampshire, which the spirit of amalgamation had 
scattered, and hi ought it to support the present admin- 
istration, almost as soon as it was organized ? 

Others may have acted conspicuous parts in these 
scenes; but it is no disparagement to them to say, that 
ISAAC HILL was the chief actor. Without his talents 
and perseverance, there is no man who will not say, 
that the democracy of New-Hampshire would have 
been, at this moment, as scattered and weak as is that 
of Vermont. 

But the effects of his fidelity and perseverance have 
not been confined to his own State. The example of 



•uch miserable subterflige. No man of ordinary sagacity will pre- 
sume to pass off such trash. It is too palpably absurd and silly to 
entitle it to one moment^s serious reflection. 

The eaDM3 wbich led to this result have not been fully develop- 
ed, and probably never will be avowed. But enough has been dis- 
closed, wbicb with a vwiety of incidents and circumstances con- 
nected with this transaction, go to show that this business has not 
been done up with that strict regard for fairness, that an intelligent 
and high minded public have a right to expect or require. A fe- 
verish anxiety and fiearful looking forward to great ulterior objects, 
has given a direction and led to this result. And if I am not 
muchnuBtaken, certain individuals, in their overweening desire to 
control men and measures, have not only injured their cause, but 
have gotten themselves into a dilemma, out of which they will 
find it difficult to extricate themselves. 

Report says, that Mr. Hill will be re-nominated, and will be 
approved by the :dcnate But to this I give little heed or credit. 
Confident as I am, that this thrust at Mr. Hill will have precisely 
the reverse eflect on him that its abettors intended — that instead 
of bveakiBg him down or lessening his influence, it will tend to 
niseandelevatehimstiU higher in every virtuous and patriotic 
mind; 1 feel quite indlSbrcauas to what course may be observed 
towards him in this case. 

9 
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New-Hampshire has operated with a powerfal impulse 
upon her neighbors in New-England, and other States 
are rising from the inglorious thraldom into which they 
have been betrayed by amalgamation and political trea- 
chery. 

The President thought fit to select this gentleman, so 
talented, so useful and so persevering, to aid him in a 
subordinate station in reforming the administration of 
this government and bringing it back to the principles 
and practices of the glorious days of Mr. Jefferson. — 
The office of 2d Comptroller was of little consequence 
to Mr. Hill; it was not much that the sterling democra- 
cy of the North should have one representative in the 
Executive, occupying a place of so little influence and 
importance. But they were satisfied — they were rally- 
ing with doubled force and more than redoubled vigor 
in support of Gen. Jackson. 

What is Mr. HiH's reward ? What is the democracy 
of New-England told ? Not an imputation is cast upon 
his integrity, his capacity, or the purity of his political 
principles. It is not pretended that he has acted cor- 
ruptly or even erred in the discharge of his public duties. 
On the contrary, it is well known that the office of 2d 
Comptroller, under his direction, has assumed an impor- 
tance and an usefulness which it never before possessed. 
He had the full confidence of the President and every 
member of his cabinet. He had acquired the personal 
respect and esteem of all those with whom he was as- 
sociated. 

Yet is Mr. Hill rejected ! By whom ? Was it by the 
Adams men in a moment of accidental power ? No ; they 
had not the strength. He has fallen in the house of his 
friends. The enemies of all that is pure and talented 
in this administration have found allies among its pro- 
fessed friends. Men of the South who have always 
considered the democracy of the North as their natural 
allies, have turned upon and destroyed their friend and 
supporter. Even the Georgians, whose principles Mr. 
Hill defended when almost every other tongue was mute, 
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^ aire said to have been conspienoiis in this act of political 
murder. 

What was the cause ? Some went against him because 
he was an editor ! What ! — proscribe a man on account 
of the profession or occupation to which he belongs ? — 
Even so ! This is the republicanism of some men who 
call themselves republicans. To protect the purity of 
the press, they would proscribe its managers from ofBces 
of honor and profit like convicted felons, and thus throw 
it wholly into the hands of those who are willing to wear 
afelon^s brand. Could a more fatal blow be struck at 
the dignity and independence of the press ? Who that 
baa honor, ambition oi talents will seek subsistence or 
elevation through the management of the press, while 
the only reward of his complete success is to be con- 
" spicuous infamy ! Who will hereafter stand forth to 
rally the democracy of New-Hampshire, or any other 
State against a corrupt administration, when the only 
return from his successful political associates is to be 
proscription and degradation? And who pronounces 
this sentence upon editors and printers ? A few lawyers 
who thrust the editors and printers forward to fight their 
battles, and follow themselves, like plunderers upon the 
battle field, to gather the spoils. They do not hesitate 
to make political harangues and write for the newspa- 
pers themselves, to promote their own objects ; and it 
is only when the fruits of victory are to be enjoyed, that 
they deem the printers and editors unworthy of office ! — 
Will the people, the real democracy of the. country, 
sanction a course so repugnant to sound policy, and 
the equal, constitutional rights of the managers of the 
press ? 

Rumor says, that other circumstances were brought 
to bear upon Mr. Hill — but they are either so frivolous 
or contemptible in their character, that I cannot believe 
they had any weight against Mr. Hill'^ merits and servi- 
ceB,,upon the minds of grave and honorable Senators. I 
shall be glad to find, that an3' of the Jackson men who 
voted against him, acted under some delusion which may 
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Fodeem them from the charge of ingratitade and iojae- 
tice, to which they are now obnoxious. 

It is impossible to know, what took place while the 
Senate were in secret session. There may be many pal- 
liating circumstances which open doors would disclose. 
But although every person in the secret conclave is 
sworn to secrecy, some malignant spirit loved the meeta 
of vengeance so much more than he regarded the sanc- 
tity of his oath, that he enabled the opposition papws in 
this city to state the next morning, the precise vote by 
which Mr. Hill was rejected. 

I assure you sir, on my ownper&onal knowledge, that 
the President has entire confidence in Mr. Hill, and 
looks upon his rejection as a blow aimed athinuelf. He 
cannot protect those whom he honors with appointments, 
from combinations of designing men operating on the ap- 
proving power — but the people can. Enjoying the con- 
fidence and esteem of the President and his whole cabinet, 
Mr. Hill returns to you with pure hands and an honest 
heart. Those who have been defeated in their ambitoua 
designs by his perseverance ; those who find the abuses 
by which they profited corrected by his vigilance; those 
who wish to destroy Gen. Jackson, defeat all reform and 
plunge our government into the sea of corruptions from 
which it has been redeemed, exult in Mr. HilPs rejection. 
But the RiiiAL. friends of the President and his principles, 
look to the people and Legislature of New-Hampshire to 
wipe away the stigma cast upon this just and true man, 
by the unjust and cruel vote of the Senate. Let them 
say, by an act so signal that it cannot be misunderstood, 
whether the President did wrong in the appointment of 
Mr. Hill, and whether a man so distinguished for his vir- 
tues, his talents and his services, is unworthy of public 
station. 

I have faintly expressed what I feel. I am not a cit- 
izen of New-England; but I admire her democracy and 
will not silently sec it proscribed. If I co uld make every 
democrat in New-Hampshire feel as I do, the reputation 
of Mr. Hill would soon be redeemed from the injustice 
of the Senate. But if 1 may judge what will be the 
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faelings of the friends of the I^sident in New-Hamp- 
shire from those which are hourly exhibited hj them 
here, they will not need to be stimnlated by me. To 
the democracy of your State, I therefore commit him in 
perfect confidence that he will be redeemed, sastained, 
and placed on higher ground than he has ever before 
occopied."* 

And the confideDce of the writer in the firm- 
ness of the democracy of New-Hampshire, was 
not misplaced. The term for which the Hon. Mr. 
Woodbury had been elected to the United States 
Senate, was soon to close ; and the Hillsborough 
Republican, a democratic paper printed at Am- 



* We cannot refrain from addingrthe following tribute of respect 
for Mr. Hill, called forth b; the event we are now commemorating, 
from the late brave soldier, General Henry Leavenworth } who§e 
remains were this spring brought to his native State, New-York, 
from the wilds of the west, and interred amid the united testimo- 
jiiala of sorrow, paid to his memory by thousands of grateful cit- 
izens: I 

Jefferson Barracks, May 6, 18S0. 

Dear Sir— Every friend of his country who belongs to these Uni- 
ted States and who knows and recollects the valuable services of 
Isaac Hill, as editor of the New-Hampshire Patriot, during the late 
war, must regret the rejection of his uomination to be second 
Comptroller of the Treasury. 

Isaac Hill with his New-IIampshire Patriot, did more than any 
other man known to me, to pnt di.wn the " Washington Benevo- 
Jent" and *^ Peace Bocieties" during tb e war. 

While one of these Societies was celebrating their anniversariea 
or attempting to prostitute the birth-day of the father of his coun- 
try, to their unholy purposes of opposition to their country, at Bur 
lington, Vermont, on the 22d of February, 1813, the spirit stirring 
influence of Isaac Hill with his Patriot, contributed to induce 
thirteen hardy " Green Mountain boys" to go in a body to the wri- 
ter of this letter and enlist for " during the war." 

Services like these should be known and remembered, 

I confess that I feel proud of having made the enlistment, but 
the credit due to Mr. Hill, is as far above that to which 1 am enti- 
tled, as that due to the able and scientific performer upon an organ 
to above that of him who blows the bellowb. 
I am, Sir, respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

H. LEAVENWORTH. 

9* 
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herst, the scene of Mr. Hill's youthful days, al- 
most immediately nominated him as the succes- 
sor of Mr. Woodbury, in the following article : 

" HON. ISAAC HILL, 

The most prominent news of the day is the nnezpect- 
ed information that the Hon. Isaac Hill has been 
rejected by the Senate of the United States from the of- 
fice of Second Comptroller of the Treasury, to which 
he was appointed by the President. The whole body of 
the Aristocracy are now in exstacies, Vhether found in 
the federal ranks or falsely disguised within the republi- 
can limits — endeavoring to cloak treachery to the cause, 
and ingratitude to one of the most intrepid and success- 
ful advocates of the party with false and deceptive pre- 
tensions. They are shouting and exultiog as did the 
Philistines of old when they had shorn Sampson of faia 
locks and deprived him of the light of heaven. Bat 
these locks will grow again, and he will rise, like Anteus, 
with renovated' and redoubled vigor. His pretended 
friends may have furnished him with a poisoned shirt 
from the wardrobe of Deianira, but he will be found 
as invulnerable as Achilles. And he will yet pull down 
the pillars of the Temple of Federalism, and prostrate 
his enemies in the>dust, though he should perish in the 
attempt. His zeal id of the true, untiring, undeviating 
caat — ^appalled by no tetrors, embarrassed by no diffi- 
culties — and his abilities are equal to his zeal. The 
Democracy of New-Hampshire cannot dispense with 
his services; and if the Senate of^ the United States will 
not confirm him in the office to wfiikh he was appointed, 
they shall have him as a member of their own body — to 
scrutinize their conduct, to control their excesses, and to 
prevent their prostituting the republican name and cause 
by ^tronmng federal principles. We have no hesi- 
tation in predicting that he will have the support of the 
whole republican interest both in and out of the legislature 
of New-Hampshire as a candidate for the vacancy in 
the Senate of the United States — and he will be ch»tH. 
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il is in Tain to attempt the contrary. The people of 
this State too well know, and too highly appreciate his 
serFices to snfier him to be persecuted and sacrificed by 
Ihe federalists. To the people of New-Hampshire 
it is no objection that he is a mechanic, a printer — that 
he was never bred a lawyer; — and that he is second 
to none of that class for political information and influ- 
enee — they consider as no dishonor to the native talents 
or assidnons application of Mb. Hill — no disgrace to 
the Granite State. Nor do they impute to him as a 
Clime that he has been a successful advocate of democ- 
racy, or look upon him with a suspicious eye because 
his influence has contributed so much to enlighten the 
public mind, and to curb the aspiring aristocrats. We 
therefore, with the fullest confidence in the abilities, in- 
tegrity« and undeviating patriotism of a long tried and 
approved friend of the Republican cause, do nominate 
and announce the HON. ISAAC HILL as candidate for 
the appointment of Senator of the United States, for 
the State of New-Hampshire, to serve from the 4th 
day of March next for the term of six years." 

This Domination was eagerly seconded by the 
republican papers throughout New-Hampahire ; 
and indeed those in the neighboring States could 
not refrain from expressing their wishes that he 
might be elected. Mr. Hill arrived in Concord 
early in June, and on the nioth of the same month 
was elected to the Federal Senate, by the con- 
currence of both branches of the legislature.— 
The vote was as follows : In the House of Rep- 
resentatives, for Mr. Hill, 117; scattering repub- 
lican votes, 24 ; opposition of every shape, 79. 
Ill the Senate, the vote was nine to three. 

The joy of the republicans at this event, was 
universally expressed in the publications of the 
day* The chagrin of those who, by promoting 
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the rejection of Mr. Hill, had unwittingly advanc- 
ed bim to one of the highest offices in the gift of 
the people of a State, was equally general and 
was manifested in the denunciations, the slanders 
and the ribaldry, which were poured, now upon 
Mr, Hill, now upon the President, now upon the 
Legislature of New-Hampshire. To show the 
views of the republicans iii a part of the Union 
where no sectional feelings could have operated, 
in relation to the election of Mr. Hill, we subjoin 
a short extract from a newspaper, which has since, 
by some fair business transaction, or other curious 
metamorphosis, received new light and imbibed a 
totally different opinion of the charac-ter of Mr. 
Hill, — and strange to say, of the whole democrat- 
ic party : 

Extract from the N. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 

« ELECTION OF ISAAC HILL. 

It is with the most lively satisfaction we announce 
the election of Isaac Hill, as a Senator in Congress 
for six ;years, from the State of New-Hampshire; as 
event which we hail as the greatest triumph of the free- 
dom of the press, of the voice of the people, and of 
the unalienable rights of the citizens, which has occur- 
Ted since the revolutionary war. The vote stood for 
Mr, Hill in the Assembly 117 out of 220, and in the 
Senate 9 out of 12. There was no want of federal lob- 
by members from other States to produce a different 
resnlt, but justice triumphed. And what is there in the 
case of Isaac Hill, it may be asked in Europe and A- 
merica, that makes his election to the Senate, as a mat- 
ter of so much triumph, of so mucli unalloyed gratifi- 
cation ? We will tell his story. Isaac Hill is a printer, 
and was the editor of the New-Hampshire Patriot.^~- 
He was always the friend of his country and of its re-- 
publican institutions, and when that country during the 
late war, wai about to be sold by traitors to the enemy ; 
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when the war was declared * wicked and unjustifiable,* 
and the Hartford Convention meditated the formation 
of a separate treaty with England, his voice was heard 
in the Granite State and in the mountains of Vermont, 
animating the people, and arousing them to a just sense 
of their danger and the blessings of freedom. He was 
a thorn in the side of the tories, and although living in 
the hot-bed of the opposition, he pursued his course 
fearlessly, independently, and successfully. He was 
a democrat, not manufactured from the changeable 
silks of the day, but born such, and his political consis- 
tency has never been questioned. He supported Jef- 
ferson, Madison, Monroe,Crawford, and finally took an 
early stand in favor of the man who has shed his blood 
for his country and covered her arms with glory. — 
^This Isaac Hill, the father of a family- — a freeman of 
his State — a citizen of the Union — one who had rep- 
resented his Slate in the Senate — a man of unsullied 
private character, was nominated by the President of 
the United States as one of the Comptrollers of the 
Treasury, and by a foul plot got up by Tazewell and 
Tyler of Virginia, Iredell of North Carolina, and 
Smith of South Carolina, he was rejected by the Senate 
because he was an Editor and a Printer. It is true 
thatseveral Jackson Senators also voted against him, but 
that arose from a false accusation that he had written 
some calumnies against Mrs. Adams — which objec- 
tion was set up to cover the real design of hostility to 
the Editors. And what is the result ? The people ot 
the State of New-Hampshire, one of the thirteen Con-, 
tinental States, have, through their representatives in 
the Legislature, sent Isaac Hill to take his seat for six 
years in that very Senate where an attempt was made 
-to disgrace him forever. A sovereign and independent 
State has, by this act, punished those very Senators 
who " felt power and forgot right." Were we in the 
place of Isaac Hill, we would reject the Presidency of 
the United States if attainable, to enjoy the supreme 
triumph — the pure — the unalloyed,^he legitimate vic- 
tory of stalking into that very Senate and taking our 
seat — of looking our enemies in the very eye — of say- 
ing to the men who violated their oaths by attempting 
to disfranchise citizens, " give me room>*stand back — 
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do you kn»w me ? I am that Isaac Hill of New-Hamf - 
shire, who, in this very spot you slandered, vilified, and 
stript of his rights — the people, your master*, have sent 
me here to take my seat in this very chamber as your 
equal and your peer.*' 

This is indeed a tridmph — a glorious triumph to the 
conductor* of the press throughout our cauntry ; every 
editor, every printer will feel it as such, although from 
circumstances, many may not be able to express it. It 
was a traitorous ground of objection and assumed only 
to reach an officer who would not sanction the robbery 
of the public money. The four Senators implicated in 
this conspiracy, though strong in pride, and fortified by 
the aristocracy of the country, will never get over the 
blow — and will never be permitted tranquilly to exer- 
cl«e power in the government, while a type and a 
printing press exist.*' 

In 1831, at the spring election, Mr. Hill was 
supported by the democrats of Concord for tlie 
honorary, though laborious office of moderator 
of the town meeting. The town had long been 
federal, and it was supposed that his nomination 
for the only station which he could constitution- 
ally accept, might have a favorable influence on 
the result of the election. The regeneration of 
the capital of the State, was however reservied 
for another year. Mr. Hill and the other repab- 
lican candidates were defeated by a very close 
▼ote. 

Mr. Hill passed the summer of 1831 at Con- 
cord. The federal papers persisted in ascribing 
to him the most unbounded influence over the 
people of New-Hampshire, and even over the 
general government. It was, certainly, either 
highly complimentary to him, or else tantamount 
to an insult upon the common sense of the rep- 
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resentatlTea of the State, assembled in legisla- 
ture, to cry aloud, — did Mr. Hill chance to take 
his seat in the gallery with other citizens, — that 
Dictation was the motive of his presence ; that 
he had placed himself there to overawe an assem- 
blage of two hundred freemen ! If their accounts 
could be credited, scores of faithless postmasters 
were daily dismissed by the interference of this 
same universal meddler — a man, who must have 
had more hands than the fabled Briareus of old, 
or must have possessed the power of dictating to 
a dozen scribes simultaneously, to have transact- 
ed all the multitudinous and diverse affairs, which 
were attributed to his agency. ^Two thirds,^ 
perhaps a much larger proportion of the pungen- 
cy of the editorial matter of the opposition pa- 
pers in this State, would be lost, were the word 
dictatioTif struck from their vernacular. It is to 
them, what has long been to chemists a desidera- 
tum, a universal solvent, by which can be explain- 
ed every movement not otherwise intelligible ; a 
sort of picklock of such curious shape and con- 
struction, as to throw open every mystery in the 
political moves of the day, however guarded or 
abstruse. 

[n August of this year, General Timothy Up- 
ham, late Collector of Portsmouth, almost Gover- 
nor of the State, and " a brave and gallant officer 
of the last war," made a display of his bravery 
and gallantry in the streets of Exeter. He at- 
tacked Mr. Hill, exclaiming, " You are the d — d 
rascal do whom I owe all my misfortunes for the last 
three years,'^* and struck him several blows with a 
cowskin. Had he not been driven to desperation 
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by the exposure of his illegal acts, and the con* 
sequent loss of his reputation, nothing could have 
induced a man of giant frame, possessing the 
least spark of honor in his composition, to assault 
one, like Mr. llill, small in person, lame and des- 
titute of bodily strength. But all that has been 
made known of Upham's character, and the de- 
liberate manner in which the act was perpetrated, 
make it very evident, that he bad taken all these 
things into account, before he had dared to make 
the attack. Otherwise, he would doubtless have 
singled out some individual, who had been more 
directly concerned in bringing the smuggling pa- 
pers to light, than had been Mr. Hill. The late 
John P. Decatur procured the papers, carried them 
to Washington, and by their evidence obtained 
the dismission of Mr. Upham from the office of 
Collector. When Mr. U. was put in nomination 
for Governor, and his claims as a veteran soldier 
and patriot urged upon the public, Mr. Hill, at the 
request of the editor of the Patriot, procured the 
documents and sent them on for publication.— > 
This was the head and front of his offending. ' 
But— he was a lame man ; and Mr. Upham deter- 
mined to wreak bis vengeance upon him for the 
loss of his coUeciorship, of his election as Gov- 
ernor, and subsequently as representative of the 
town of Portsmouth. To all these misfortunes, 
has since been added the virtual loss of a libel suit ' 
which Mr. U., to sustain his, declaration of inno- 
cence, had commenced against the publishers of 
the Patriot. He is now, and doubtless will ever - 
remain, in private life, and had it not been for " 
this dastardly act of mingled cowardice ajid 
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meanness, hts name would probably never again 
be brought before the public. The act was uni- 
versally deprecated by every man possessing 
** decency and respectability," though there have 
not been wanting individuals of the very party 
who exclusively arrogate to themselves these 
qualities of a gentleman, that have exulted at 
this cowskinning of a senator, and have cast it 
in his face as a reproach. The manner in which 
Mr. Hill received the infliction, is truly in accor- 
dance with the pacific character of the man. — 
He made not the least shadow of resistance,took no 
notice at all of the affair, and made no complaint ; 
but the Grand Jury, then in session at Exeter, pre- 
ferred an indictment against the offender, who was 
fined by the court. The protection of the law 
should ever be preferred to a resort to violence, 

Mr. Hill, this year, received from the Executive 
of New-Hampshire the appointment of Justice of 
Peace and Quorum throughout the State. To 
this office, under the present organization of gov- 
ernment, few positive duties are necessarily at- 
tached. It is usually tendered to those who have 
made themselves eminent in the service of the 
people, as a mark of respect for their character 
and virtues. Mr. Hill had been in the commission 
of the peace as early as 1820. 

In December, Mr. Hill took his seat in that 
body, which had vainly hoped to disgrace him in 
the eyes of the American people. He appeared 
upon the floor of the Senate of the United States, 
in the humble garb of a printer, and with the 
modest yet decided air of a man conscious of the 
uprightness of his motives. He owed |iis plac« 

10 
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to the affections of the people of New-Hampsljire ; 
the very same people who had been showering 
upon him the gifts of fortune and the blessings 
of an honorable fame for more than a quarter of 
a century. The extent of his deep'and heartfelt 
obligations towards that public from whoni he had 
received so many benefits, he was never disposed 
to conceal. He had ever seized upon all suit- 
able opportunities to make an expression of his 
acknowledgments. Yet was he never lavish of 
words and thanks ; he relied upon his actions as 
the surest and safest indications of the sincerity 
of his professions. He had made a firm resolution 
never to desert his principles ; he had, like the 
Carthaginian general of old, been sworn iu early 
youth upon the altar of republicanism and equal 
rights. He felt fully the importance of his high 
situation. He felt that he was raised to such a 
station to see, in the words of the great Roman 
orator, ne quid respublica capiat detrimentum, that 
he might guard the republic from injury. He 
felt, too, that the eyes of jealous rivals, — men 
who had conspired to humble Iiira, — were fixed up- 
on him, anxiously anticipating his every act and 
expression, to convert them to his dishonor. He 
knew what their sentiments were towards him ; 
that many who treated him with every external 
mark of respect, only awaited some error of con- 
duct or of speech to pour out upon him the full 
fervor of their malignity. If detected in fault, 
he felt that he could expect no indulgence ; 

** If I once fall, how many knees, now bending. 
Would Btemp the heel of hate into my breast." 
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In the early part of January, he attended the 
festival of the Columbia Typographical Society, 
held at Washington, and made some remarks in 
relation to the ' mystical art ' of printing. Mr. 
Hill hag always felt and manife«ted oeep interest 
in every thing relating to this, the profession of 
his choice. It was, we believe, in the cour:se of 
ihe ensuing summer, that he gave a history of 
toe rise and progress of the art, in an address 
before the Concord branch ojf the New-Uainpshire 
Lyceum. 

In February, Mr. Hill made long and able 
speeches upon the Tariff question, then the all* 
engrossing topic in the National legislature.— > 
Perhaps, no succeeding effort of his has ever dis- 
played such extent of research, such clearness 
and certainty of knowledge, such exactness in 
statements of facts, and such lucid inferences 
from those statements, as characterize these pro- 
ductions—his first great effort in the Senate.— 
They were widely circulated throughout the 
country; no citizen of New-Hampshire found 
cause in them to blush for his representative. 
They were able, disinterested ; practical and plain, 
and created much excitement, particularly among 
those gentry who had anticipated food for mirth, 
and a fit subject for ridicule in the productions of 
a printer— -a mechanic — a man who was absolute- 
ly obliged to read his speeches. Such men, if 
any such there were, met with a woful disap- 
pointment. They found that a self-taught labor- 
er of New-England could display as much sound 
sense, and could write in a style as attractive, 
because more plain and simple, than many a son 
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of luxury ; many a fortunate individual who had 
been nursed in the lap of indulgence ; had been 
trained from the cradle for contests of intellect 
and the debates of the forum ; who possessed 
powerful patrons, through whom to ensure ad- 
vancement ; 

** who, for cousins, 

Could count up Coogress-men by dozens.** 

Mr. Walsh of the National Gazette, finding no 
better objection, displayed his aristocratic feelings 
by a sneer at Mr. Hill as being a stlf-educated 
man, and at his speeches, as the work of a me- 
chanic. We wish our limits would allow our 
placing these lengthy speeches entire in the Ap- 
pendix ; they are of such a nature — an unbrok- 
en chain of argument, — that no extracts would 
prove satisfactory. 

In the spring, Mr. Hill made a short yet able 
argument upon the Pension Bill. In his views 
as developed in this speech,'^ he powerfully se- 
conded the efforts of his present colleague, Mr. 
Hubbard^ then in the House. He proved himself 
sound in his views of national polity and national 
gratitude, and has earned the affections of every 
surviving patriot of the Revolution and of every 
man who feels a heartfelt desire to assist in 
smoothing the downward course of those few 
ancients who have outlived their day and gene- 
ration and remain to us the only monuments of 
the days and th6 spirit of Revolutionary times. — 
His feelings were with them ; the blood that ran 
in his veins, was tinged with the patriotism of 

* Sea Appendix G. 
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that stormy era. Mr. Hill made also, during this 
session, a lengthy speech upon the Apportionment 
Bill, in which he opposed as illegal and unconsti- 
tutional, the principle of the representation of 
* fractions ; for which doctrines, although no argu- 
ments can be adduced that gainsay them, he has 
received his full measure of abuse. A proposi- 
tion having been brought up, — apparently for no 
other design than further to embarrass the Post 
Office Department, whose mails were already 
loaded down with documents franked by honora- 
ble senators and representatives, and through its 
unavoidable misfortunes, to throw odium upon an 
administration, which had as yet done nothing, 
that, fairly explained, was obnoxious to the feel- 
ings and sentiments of the American people, — to 
abolish entirely the postage upon newspapers, 
Mr. Hill opposed the measure with all his strength. 
He displayed his love of economy ; he wished to 
carry out those principles of reform, to secure 
which, he had done his humble part in supporting 
the present administration and in opposing Mr. 
Adams. He demonstrated the ruinous tendency 
of such a system ; that it would sap the very 
life-blood, the vital principle of the administra- 
tion of the Post Office. The tax at present was 
but small, hardly sufficient to restrain the circu- 
lation of newspapers within proper limits ; if re- 
moved, the mails would be overloaded with ephe- 
meral publications. Mr. Hill would naturally bavo 
been expected to support the other side ; in the 
general circulation of newspapers and of political 
intelligence, his whole life had been spent, and 
all his feelings were enlisted. But the good of 

10* 
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his country was a greater consideration than the 
gratification of his own selfish or personal pre- 
dilections. In this, he displayed a disinterested- 
ness, similar if not equal to that involved in his 
e^brts against the American System. He warmly 
opposed high protective duties, as heing incon- 
sistent with true republican principles, as being 
unnecessary and inexpedient ; and yet, at that 
very time, a* considerable part of his property was 
vested in the manufacturing business. He alluded 
to this circumstance in his speech, not as a vindi- 
cation of his motives, but to sustain him in some 
statements of facts. At the close of Mr. Hill's 
speech on the Postage bill, a personal and vindic- 
tive attack was made upon him by Mr. Clayton, 
and the notorious John Holmes of Maine. Mr. 
Hill was not afraid to state the reasons for the 
faith that was in him, and to the ungenerous, un- 
gentlemanly remarks which had been made, ap- 
parently for the purpose of frightening him from 
his principles, he returned a happy reply : 

fiPEECH OF MR. HILL OF NEW-HAMPSHIRE, 

In Senate, May 14, 1832, in reply to Messrs. Clayton 
and Holmes, on the bill to eitablish certain Post 
Roads, and discontinue others. 

As while this bill was under consideration, before the 
Committee of the Whole, an attack, unprecedented, I 
hope and believe, in the annals of this Legislature, up- 
on any member, was made upon me, I feel bound, as 
a duty which I owe to the people of the State whose 
voice sent me here, to ask liberty of the Senate to offer 
my explanation and defence. I do it, at this time, at 
the suggestion of my friends : for really, when the gen- 
tlemen had finuhed each his labored and studied effort. 
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concocted it may be in this House, it may be over the 
midnight lamp, I did not consider any thing intended for 
me, beyond the merits of the question then under con- 
sideration, as worthy of an answer. 

It should be recollected, that I had made no attack, 
personally, on either the Senator from Delaware, [Mr. 
Clayton,] or the Senator from Maine, [Mr* Holmes :] 
I noticed the previous arguments of both, as 1 thought, 
in a respectful manner : and as one of* the gentlemen 
had, in my opinion, strayed far from the question, I in- 
tended notVuig offensive to him in the pleasant allusion 
for which I was interrupted hy the Chair, by endeav- 
oring to account for that, and in expressing the hope 
that he might, when in a different situation, be better 
satisfied, if not with this wicked administration, with the 
wicked world at least. 

If the Senators from Delaware and Maine are not 
pleased with my manner, nor with my appearance, nor 
yet with my principles, I can assure the gentlemen I am 
no better pleased with theirs. As Senators, I respect 
them ; as individuals, when I shall seek their good opin- 
ions or their kind offices, or ask for or need their mercy, 
I might be disappointed if I expected either : their good 
opinions, their kind offices and their mercy, however, 
will come when I shall ask for them. 

The Senator from Delaware, on whom I have at no 
time made an unkind remark in this body, charges me 
with a violation of the rules of the Senate by sometimes 
reading what I have to say; and asks if such punish- 
ments as hearing me are to be inflicted on, and to be 
endured by, the Senate. If I am permitted to act at all 
in this body, I will assure the gentleman I shall take my 
own way to do it; and that will be always, except in 
justifiable defence, to communicate in as short and con- 
cise a manner as possible what relates to the question 
under consideration. 

The time has been, Mr. President, in other legislative 
bodies than this, when I have participated in debate 
withont confining m3r self to notes of any sort; and I 
have the best reasons to believe that I there discharged 
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my duty acceptably to those who placed me t*)ere. To 
those who placed me here am I now accoahtable; I 
have a right here to consume, if I so choose, as much 
time as the Senator from Delaware or even the Senator 
from Maine. I shall not, however, do that. My views 
on the post office bill were given by the request of other 
gentlemen. I should not have volunteered even on that 
question, had not gentlemen older than mysejf< desired 
it of me. 

I might, Mr. President, talk in my way, without note 
or scrip, for three days, if it was my purpose to throw 
embarrassment on public measures, and to prevent the 
business of the legislature from proceeding. In that 
time I might drag into this body, on almost any question, 
the characters of persons who are absent and who can- 
not stand here in their defence. I might misrepresent 
almost every fact connected with the government or its 
. administration; and I might (if the Chair would suffer 
me to proceed) misrepresent and falsify the conduct and 
character of honorable Senators themselves. But, so 
long as reason holds her empire in the breast, I never 
can, I never will do this : respect for myself, respect 
for the people I represent, nay, sir, respect for the Sen- 
ate, will forbid it. 

If I have violated the rules of the Senate, surely that 
has been an error of the head — not of the heart. I sup- 
posed, Mr. President, that all Senators, so long as they 
have used decent language, had.the liberty of speech. I 
did not suppose the gag-law was to be applied to one 
member, while other members were permitted to say 
what they pleased. If we have here a privileged class, 
I am yet to learn in what part of the constitution or laws 
that privileged elass is designated. 

The Senator from Maine avowed his object to be that 
I should be silenced, and that I must expect to be lace- 
rated and whipped into silence. Does he know the kind 
of man he is dealing with ? Does he know that what 
man dare do for the public welfare, the man by him as- 
sailed dare ? Does he know that man bao, never quail- 
ed under the assaults of men more potent than any who 
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have aBsaiUd him here, in times even more trying than 
these ? 

If I sometimes read an essays (as the gentleman term 
it,) it is for the advantage of the Senate, if they hear me 
at all ; for, otherwise I might talk many hours, and even 
dmya, without throwing much light on the subject. I 
might repeat stale jokes and jibes, if I had ever learnt 
them, and edify a crowd of young men or ladies, who 
relished and admired such jokes and jibes. I might ex- 
haust the vocabulary of billingsgate, and display all the 
talent of the vulgar, drunken blackguard, if I bad ever 
studied his language, and made it a model for my imi- 
tation. The Senate had much better bear with me in a 
concise argument, such as I can most conveniently pre- 
sent to them, than take me as a pugilist or gladiator in 
a different field. 

I do not, Mr. President, deviate from the parliament- 
ary practice. There is a rule of the Senate that ''nc 
member shall speak more than twice, in any one debate, 
on the same day, without leave of the Senate." How 
often is this rsle of the Senate violated ? Yet, I suppose, 
because the rule is violated without objection, it is con- 
sidered no violation. It is a rule of the British parlia- 
ment that *' no one is to speak impertinently or beside 
the question, superfluously or tediously.'* Is that rule 
ev«r transgressed here ? Another rule of the Senate is : 
** No member shall speak to another, or otherwise inter- 
rupt the business of the Senate, or read any printed pa- 
per while the journals or public papers are reading, or 
when any member- is speaking in any debate." Is that 
rale ever violated ? I know of no rule which precludes 
a member from writing down what he is going to say ; but 
I do know, if some speakers had written down all they 
did say, and that writing were published, the world might 
be astonished. 

In some of the firstparliamentary bodies of the world, 
speeches are written out and read as they are written. — 
I have seen myself one of ihe most eminent lawyers 
read his argument in a case requiring precision. In the 
French Chamber of Deputies, I am told by these who 
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have attended there, a larger part of the speeches are 
read from the rostrum. The flpeechea of that great and 
exalted man, Lafayette — speeches which are translated 
into our language, and admired on this side of the At- 
lantic — are thus delivered. Shall it be said, under des- 
potic France, there was a liberty of discussion in her 
legislative assemblies which is not allowed in the Amer- 
ican Senate ? Should I be precluded, as other Senators 
are not, from my own method of delivering my senti- 
ments to this Senate, I shall not desist from attempting 
to present my views on every occasion when it may be 
necessary to explain my motives of action to the people 
I represent. I will not, however, do as others do, say 
even more than I now say, and be compelled to lay af- 
terwards perhaps entirely a different speech before the 
people. 

My purpose, Mr. President, was not to retort on the 
Senators from Delaware and Maine, language in kind. 
Humble as I am, I would not do it if I could; and my 
associations in life have not been of that polished cast as 
to enable me to do it if I would. The bandying of ep- 
ithetSjthe reproaches for being what God and nature have 
made us, never was and never shall be, in any legisla- 
tive body, any part of my business. 

Both of the Senators have done me injustice when they 
impute to me an unprovoked attack upon the profession 
of the law, to which profession the Senator from Maine 
claims to be an ornament — *' a burning and shining 
light." 1 spoke of that profession in terms of respect; 
there are many gentlemen belonging to it who have been 
and who coutinuc to be my friends. The Senators know 
full well that printers and editors have biden singled out 
for attack repeatedly in this body ; that they commenc- 
ed the onset in this debate. I repelled the onset by say- 
ing that there were men of another profession as ob- 
noxious to censure (if censure was due any where) as 
the printers and editors of newspapers. For stating 
what was fact, forty-three of forty-eight gentlemen are 
appealed to, that they may arise in judgment against 
me. Of these forty-three gentlemen 1 will believe there 
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is at lea^t a moiety who will not assume, that purity, 
and integrity, and taient, and intelligence, belong exclu- 
sively to any pne class of men, or that there is in this 
free country any class whose privileges are superior to 
all others. ** Taunts upon the profession" I deny hav- 
ing made. I might have said there are lawyers who are 
very stupid, and illiterate, and ignorant. I might have 
said there are others who are profligate and depraved — 
others who are supercilious and abusive; — and I could 
have cited the authority of lawyers themselves to prove 
as much as this. But 1 oflfered no such provocation to 
that respectable profession. 

I will only say in answer to the Senator from Dela- 
ware, that if he charges me as being one of a firm in 
the State of New-Hampshire, who receive in profits 
from a contract for printing for the Post OfHce De- 
partment, $3000 per annum, the charge is not true. — 
I do not now, I never did belong to any firm, that ever 
had a contract of the kind. Nor is there, to my 
knowledge, any firm in that State that ever has receiv- 
ed to the amount of one thousand dollars on any such 
contract. 

Further I will say, that if he charges on me the re- 
moval of fifty Postmasters in New-Hampshire, that is 
also equally untrue. The changes that have been 
made in New-Hampahire, were made in consequence 
of petitions that were presented by the citizens inter- 
ested — they were made, as I believe, for good and suf- 
ficient cause; and a vast majority of the people of that 
State sustain the administration which made those 
changes. 

Fui-ther — if the Senator intended to say that I am a 
contractor under the Post Office Department for any a- 
inount, that is not true. I have been concerned in no 
mail contract since the commencement of the present 
administration. 

Further still — if the Senator intended to say that any 
connexion of mine, by birth or marriagd, has been placed 
in any office by the present administration, on my peti- 
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tion or request made either to the President or a head of 
any Department, this also is not true. 

If I am correct^' informed, one of the gentlemen 
named as a connexion of mine, and the fearful respon- 
sibibility of whose appointment is thrown upon me, re- 
ceived that appointment through the especial interference 
of the Senator from Maine, during the administration of 
Mr. Monroe ; and of this I believe the papers at the 
Treasury would furnish evidence. 

The Senator from Maine, as if the word of one were 
not sufficient, has also reiterated these and other allega- 
tions. He described a person as having had for years 
mail contracts to the amount of thirty thousand dollars 
annually, as being a contractor for a large section of 
country, and as having farmed out the contracts to the 
disadvantage and injury of those who performed the 
labor. If he intended me by his description, I must 
say that the statement is as void of truth as was the 
statement and chaises against the Post Office Depart- 
ment, read from the newspaper printed in the State of 
Maine, since the commencement of this debate. For 
eighteen years that I was a contractor under the admin- 
istration» of Mr. Madison, Mr. Monroe, and Mr. Adams, 
those contracts, according to the best of my recollec- 
tion, never exceeded in amount in any one year, the sum 
of three thousand dollars; and on these contracts I never 
received as my commission for risque and responsibility 
exceeding five per cent. Since January 1, 1829, 1 have 
been interested in no contract. 

If the Senator from Maine intended the Senate to 
understand that I ever called on the President of the 
United States, to ask him either for the office which he 
tendered me, or any other office, or to remove any offi- 
cer that I might fill his place, that also is untrue. 

The concerns of an individual, I am well aware, ought 
not here to be introduced. But since, without provoca- 
tion, my motives in supporting this bill as it is, have 
been impeached, my integrity questioned, my good name 
blackened and defamed, I feel bound to repel, in the 
same public manner they were ihade, accusations whieh 
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have neither trnth nor the semblance of truth for their 
ienndation. 

The Senator from Maine, since the commencenaent of 
the present session, has read to the Senate many extracts 
from newspapers. He will permit me to read a few 
lines, thej are from a newspaper printed in his own 
coantj. The article I would read was pointed out to 
bim the other day as he passed my seat, and he said it 
was right; meaning I presume, that the Editor of the pa- 
per [the Saco Democrat] had truly represented the case. 
Here it is. 

" We have frequently had occasion to speak of the ertreme mod- 
estif of our Senator in Congress the honorable John Holmes. This 
is a quality possessed by him in an eminent degree, and can be 
equalled only by his admirable consistency. The latest display of * 
our Senator^s modesty is to be found in a letter of his, written under 
a Washington date of Feb. 4. In alluding to his reply to a speech 
of Mr. Hill, our modest Senator says : 

** After Mr. Hill had finished reading Ms piece, which cost the 
^ Senate near three hours of their time, Mr. Holmes rose and in 
** Jess than ten minutes gave the fellow such a scourging as he nev- 
^' er had before. Upham's chastisement was a flea-bite t<» it. 

** As Mr. Holmes was very deliberately administering the chas- 
" tiseroent, a Senator turned to Mr. Dickerson — * Govi-rnor/ said 
" he, *■ is this shaving or skimdng 1 * Dickerson replied, *■ By the 
** Lord it v& slunning.'' " 

*■*■ What a great pity it is that Mr, Holmes cannot procure some 
competent person t» blow the trumpet for him. How awfully Mr. 
Hill most have felt when Mr. Holmes was *■ putting It on.^ How 
very strange that *■ not a creature present entertained the least sym- 
pathy for him.*' 

If the Senator calls his former attempt ikinning what 
will he denominate his last attaek ? Is it any thing less 
than assault and battery, with intent to murder ? I will 
assure the gentleman, that in that section of the country 
where both of us are best known, his warlike instru- 
naents, his tonwhawk and scalping knife, are both point- 
less and edgeless. His weapons, in that region, like the 
mnskets of Hudibras, 

" When aimed at duck or plover, 
Bear wide and kick their owner over." 

Mr. Hiil returned from this long and busy ses- 

11 
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sion of Congress, with a conscioueness that he 
had endeavored in all things to do his duty ; that 
he had not intentionally swerved from his princi- 
ples. His constituents were well pleased with 
his course, and with the exertions which he had 
made to support those principles that brought 
the administration into power ; and on his return, 
arrangements were made for giving him some 
public demonstration of their respect for his char- 
acter and services. He met his friends at a pub- 
lic dinner in Concord, in August, and in a lengthy 
speech, reviewed with a masterly hand the pro- 
ceedings, the apparent motives and the proposed 
measures of the opposition in Congress. So ma- 
ny severe truths were contained in this produc- 
tion, as to form a compound exceedingly unpaU 
atable to those who felt themselves implicated 
in his denunciations. For this &peech,^ the fed- 
eral party declared that he deserved expulsion 
from the Senate. 

At the short session of 1883-4, Mr. Hiira 
principal effort in the Senate, was a lengthy speech 
upon Mr. CIay*s Land Bill, delivered on the 22d 
Jan. 1834. We have placed some extracts else- 
where,f which, we think, will repay a perusal by 
the information which they contain of the motives 
of Mr. Hill and the just views which he enter-- 
tained of the evil consequences which must ne- 
cessarily ensue from a measure like the one pro- 
posed. 

Qur venerable President, in the summer of 
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1833, took occasion to pay a visit to the eastern 
States, and learn something of the extent of their 
resources and the character of the inhabitants, 
from actual inspection. The patriot-soldier was 
every where received with demonstrations of the 
most profound respect. All parties, with com- 
mendable candor, and in a spirit of concession, 
joined their exertions to render the journey of 
the chief magistrate, pleasant and agreeable. The 
old hero expressed, in glowing terms, his gratifi- 
cation at the kind and flattering manner of his 
reception, and the variety of attentions which 
were shown him. He arrived at Concord during 
the session of the legislature, was received by 
that body in its official character and introduced 
separately to each of its members. He made 
the capital of New-Hampshire the limit of his 
journey. When he left, he was accompanied for 
a short distance, by Mr. Hill, who then, with Gov. 
Cass, Secretary of War, proceeded on a journey 
to the western country. He was gone a few 
weeks, visiting Montreal, Quebec, Detroit, &c. 
in his course. Many were the ingenious and fan- 
ciful conjectures that were made, of the canses,the 
mystery of this wonderftil step. It was shrewdly 
supposed that Mr. Hill intended by this act to de- 
clare himself in favor of Gov. Cass for the suc- 
cession to the Presidency, to assist him in his 
electioneering operations, and to assure Mr. Van 
Buren that it would be hopeless for him to seek 
aid at his hands. The only real motives of his 
tour were to gratify his curiosity and improve his 
health. Much of the territory, he had visited 
several years before, and he was now desirous of 
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witnessing the wonderful improvements which 
had, even in that short period, been introduced 
into this fruitful region, and of examining the 
natural resources of the country, the vast growth 
of its population, the beauty of its numerous 
villages, the grandeur of its scenery, and its ca- 
pacity for further improvement. 

In the autumn, the Secretary of the Treasury 
caused the public deposites to be removed from 
the Bank of the United States, and placed in 
certain local banks in different parts of the Union. 
In the words of the President, this step was taken 
from a belief, that *^ it was established by unques« 
tionable proof that the Bank of the United States 
was converted into a permanent electioneering 
engine." The violent opposition made by the 
friends of the Bank, an institution whose exist* 
ence may be truly considered as the last hope 
and refuge of a domineering aristocracy, all will 
remember. Their alarm was natural, but the 
unprincipled means which they immediately a- 
dopted to frigliten the people into a demand for 
the restoration of the deposites, must ever be con- 
sidered as worthy the severest censure. In the 
words of the message just quoted from, " at this 
time, the efforts of the Bank to control public o- 
pinion through the distresses of some and the 
fears of others, are equally apparent^ and, if pos- 
sible, more objectionable. By a curtailment of 
its accommodations more rapid than any emer- 
gency requires, and even while it retains specie 
to an almost unlimited amount in its vaults, it is 
attempting to produce great embarrassment in 
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one portion of the community, while, through 
presses known to have been sustained by its mo- 
ney, it attempts, by unfounded alarms, to created 
a panic in all." The Secretary and the Presi- 
dent were sustained by the universal approval, of 
the republican party. They, one and all, had 
long been convinced, not merely of tfie danger of 
such a powerful, I had almost written omnipotent, 
moneyed institution, in the very vitals of the re- 
public, and, with its branches in every city of the 
Union, exerting an unseen though none the Jess 
effective, influence over the whole community, 
through her moneyed men, but also of the abso- 
lute rottenness, the profligate management of the 
particular one then existing. Apparently secure 
in the consciousness of its power, the violations 
of its charter, of law and of the constitution, 
were hardly attempted to be concealed even by a 
resort to subterfuge. The doctrine was openly 
maintained and zealously defended, that the money 
of the stockholders and of the government, might 
lawfully and properly be converted to the vilest 
electioneering purposes, to a profligate abuse of 
the administration, to subsidizing a venal press 
and securing the aid of unprincipled editors, to 
the circulation of violent partizan pamphlets and 
to the injury of government by thwarting its 
plans, turning its property to base uses, forcibly 
seizing upon its funds, and dishonoring its drafts 
abroad. 

It was apparent to all that a stormy session 
was approaching. It was evident that an attempt 
was to be made to rouse the country into an at- 
titude of resistance to the measures of the gov* 

11* 
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ernment, to create a panic, to cause real distresa 
throughout the mercantile community, and to take 
advantage of the universal excitement thus pro- 
duced, to ensure the downfall of the administra- 
tion and the triumph of the Bank. The friends 
of democracy prepared themselves for the crisis. 
Mr. Hill left for Washington in November. In 
December, the Message of the President and the 
Report of the Secretary of the Treasury furnished 
materials for the commencement of the wordy 
struggle, which was continued for several mouths, 
backed up by stereotyped panic memorials, the 
efforts of a bank-bought press, and the direct in- 
fluence of that unwieldy institution upon the fi- 
nancial operations and commercial credit of the 
maritime cities. Against these combined influ- 
ences, the republicans both in and out of Congress 
displayed an energy and firmness truly surprising. 
The House of Representatives remained true to 
their principles and their President, while the 
majority of the Senate, by their profligate conduct, 
have rendered that branch of the government aa 
object of suspicion in the eyes of the people, who 
cannot but feel that it is a body far too independ- 
ent of their will ; of the only real, natural source 
of authority. 

New-Hampshire was perhaps as little aflected 
by the artificial excitement of this memorable 
period as any other State in the Union. She had 
too much confidence in the wisdom and fidelity of 
her delegated servants to believe them less de- 
sirous to promote their prosperity and the hap- 
piness of the whole country, than a souUefis mon- 
eyed corporation. By previous coaceit and 
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considerable exertion, a panic memorial, signed 
by the federaliats of Portsmouth^ was indeed 
procured, and was presented to the Senate in due 
form by the recreant son of New-Hampshire who 
was misrepresenting her in tlie councils of the 
nation. Mr. Hill had received information of the 
character of this memorial, the manner of getting 
it up and the standing of the signers, and after 
Mr. Bell had finished his doleful picture of the 
distress of Portsmouth as evinced in the state- 
xnents of this memorial, he arose, told what he 
knew of it^ exposed its true character, and made 
known so many unpleasant, yet undeniable truths, 
that Mr. Bell did not think it prudent to venture 
any reply* 

On the third and fourth of March, Mr. Hill deliv- 
ered in the Senate, an exposition of his views at 
length, on this all-important subject. The docu- 
ment is one of great interest, and carries upon 
its face evidence of grea^ research and a thor- 
ough examination. That perseverance, which 
forms so valuable and prominent a trait in the 
character of Mr. Hill, was never more strikingly 
developed than in the acts of his public life. He 
gave DO subject half his mind, or a divided atten- 
tion. Upon whatever topic he directed his in- 
Testigations, he probed it to the bottom and ex- 
amined it in all its bearings. His speech upon' 
the removal of the deposites is a striking illus- 
traUon of this statement. It takes up the subject 
in every light in which it could be viewed or in 
which it had been considered ; it gives every part 
its proper prominence, and weighs thoroughly 
every objection. We have placed a fftw extracts 
from this speech, which are not necessarily con- 
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nected with nny part of the lengthy argument, in 
the appendix. One of them will be found to give 
a complete statement of the difficulty with the 
Portsmouth Bank in 1829, which Daniel Webster 
has declared to have been the commencement of 
the feud wuth the Bank, and in which Mr. Hill 
was concerned,* 

Mr Hill remained stedfast throughout all the 
extraordinary movements which characterized this 
session. He never deserted his post in the Sen- 
ate, but was willing to incur all the responsibility 
that could attach to a conscientious vote. He 
opposed the unconstitutional impeachment of the 
President and sided with his republican friends in 
denouncing such an unjustifiable encroachment 
npon the rights of the Executive. 

On the eleventh of June, he made a speech 
upon the Post Office, another subject which the 
opposition in the Senate were peculiarly desirous 
of agitating, so as to increase to the highest pitch, 
the excitement of the public mind, and if possi- 
ble, produce a general feeling against the admin- 
istration. The motion was by Mr. Southard, at 
that time acting in direct and acknowledged op- 
position to the feelings and wishes of his constit- 
uents, to print thirty thousand copies of the vio- 
lent party Report of the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. Mr. Hill's brief speech 
was intended to expose some of the misstatements 
made in that report, many of which arose from the 
ignorance of the committee respecting the routine 
of duties connected with the department vtHtyse 
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iniquities they had endeavored to expose, and not 
a few of which appeared intentionally exaggera- 
ted and colored so as to deceive the community 
and excite unfounded prejudices against the de- 
partment. Mr. Hill was well fitted, from his long 
connection with the department as a mail con- 
tractor, to explain many facts that had appeared 
to the committee to involve some mysterious and 
suspicions circumstances.* 

Early in the session of the New-Hampshire 
Legislature, resolutions were almost unanimously 
passed, approving in the most decided yet res- 
pectful laaguage, the course which the adminis- 
tration had adopted with regard to the Bank and 
the public deposites, and deprecating the artificial 
panic which had been excited for the worst of 
purposes. These resolutions, it became Mr. Hill's 
duty to present to the Senate, and however the 
majority of that body may have aftected to des- 
pise them, they spoke in freemen's language, such 
tones as the aristocracy of every age and nation 
have been unwilling to listen to. Mr. Hill pre- 
faced them by appropriate remarks concerning 
the conduct and views of the State which he 
represented, in relation to the great question of 
the removal of the deposites.t We quote his 
own words in relation to the reception of these 
resolutions : 

** A very good sample of the prevailing disposition 
of a majority of the United States Senate is to be found 
in their treatment of the resolutions recently passed in 

* See Appendix L. 
t See Appendix M. 
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the Legislature of New-Hampshire, in the Senate bj a 
unanimous vote, and in the House of RepresentatiTes 
by a vote of nearly three to one. Under a pretence 
that their presentation v^as irregular and unprecedented, 
these resolutions were laid upon the table, as the great- 
est indignity with which they could be treated. The 
objection to receiving them was made by a Senator from 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Webster,) who. knew, or ought to 
have known, that the resolutions of States officially for- 
warded to Senators, and instructing them in any point 
of l^palative duty, are presented as a matter of course. 
In making a motion afterwards to take up these resolu- 
tions for the purpose of giving them the usual direction 
of reference, the representatative of New-Hampshire 
was in a manner unprecedented, stopped from offering 
his reasons why the resolutions ought to be received, and 
from showing that the State of Massachusetts among 
others, had at this very session presented resolutions 
under precisely similar circumstances. 

The Senate would not even receive these resolutions. 
It could not be urged that their language was indecorous 
—therefore this was not offered as an objection. The 
Senate had before, (to use the becoming language of a 
great favorite of the majority, Mr. Poinde;cter,) <* kick- 
ed out of the House'' sundry resolutions and proceedings 
of the citizens of York county, Pennsylvania — they had 
also refused civil treatment to sundry resolutions from 
Ohio, and they had graciously deigned to tread upon the 
resolutions passed by the largest State convention that 
ever met in New-Jersey. But to the resolutions of a 
Legislature — to the State of New-Hampshire alone have 
they offered a similar indignity. 

The legislature of a State are peculiarly the immedi- 
ate constituents of the Senators in Congress from that 
State; every indication of the sentiments of a Legislature 
— every instruction of a Legislature to its Senators in 
Congress, ought to be received and respectfully treated 
by the Senate. It is believed that this is the first instance 
in which the Senate of the United States has refused to 
receive and consider the opinions and instructions of an j 
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L«gwlatiare. The indigity in this case is not to the Sen- 
a tor who proionted, hot to the Legislature which passed 
thene resolutions; the contempt is directed to a Sovereign 
State, and every State regarding its rights, should con- 
sider itself attacked in the indignity offered to the Legis- 
latere of New-Hampshire.*' 

Mr. Hill gave a very just and excellent view of 
the conduct and motives of the opposition in Con« 
gross, the results which they expected to produce, 
and the objects they were endeavoring to obtain, 
in the form of a letter to the republicans of Concord 
who bad met to celebrate the anniversary of Amer- 
icanlndependence. We have placed some extracts 
in the appendix."^ During this long and laborious 
session, Mr. Hill, though far from enjoying hia 
usual state of health, with the exception of a sin- 
gle day that he was confined to his room, had not 
been, at the time of writing his letter, absent for 
a half hour consecutively from his seat in the 
Senate, when in session ; nor did there occur a 
single instance of the Ayes and Noes being taken, 
when his name does not appear registered among 
them. *' Unpleasant," he says, <^ as it has been- 
to stay here under the daily reproaches and con- 
tumely of an accidental majority, and that major- 
ity notoriously misrepresenting the will of a vasi 
majority of the people of the United States, I 
nevertheless consider it my duty to stand at my 
post to the last hour of the last day ef the ses- 
sion." Mr. Hill returned home at the close of 
the session, with a constitution somewhat enfee- 
bled by so continued attendance upon the duties 
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of his office, and by his arduous and untiring ex- 
ertions during a period of more than seven , 
months, part of it in the heat of a climate to 
which he had never been accustomed. 

On the 22d of October, he was complimented 
with a public dinner, given him at Haverhill in 
this State, where his friend's in Grailon county had 
an opportunity of taking him by the hand and en- 
couraging him in the course which he had orig- 
inalTy adopted, and in which he had thus far 
continued. The following sentiment having been 
offered : 

**OirR Guest, the Hots. Isaac Hill — ^If there is 
any merit in contending fearlessly, ably, zealoasly, uni- 
formly and saccessfally in the caase of democracy and 
for the rights of the people, he has that merit and the* 
people will reward him for it'* — 

Mr. Hill, for once at least, ventured to return^ 
an extemporaneous reply. He complimented the 
citizens of Grafton county, alliided to their old 
leaders in the cause of republicanism, and to the 
progress of that cause among them, spoke par- 
ticularly of the late whig dinner given to Samuel 
Bell in Concord, where the character of that 
worthy was backed up by the testimony of Dan- 
iel Webster and John Holmes, and handled the- 
remarks of those gentlemen without gloves. We, 
have placed a few brief extracts in another part 
of this volume.* Two days after, he joined hi» 
republican friends in Concord, at a festival hasti- 
ly prepared, in honor of the splendid victorie& 
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the deniocralic party had obtained at recent elec- 
tions. 

At the late brief session of Congress, Mr. Hill 
was equally active and untiring in his exertions 
in the cause of republicanism, and the tri- 
umph of those principles on which our govern- 
ment was founded. A^ its commencement, an 
attempt was made by the unprincipled majority 
in the Senate to browbeat him, to insult him, and 
to degrade him in the eyes of the American 
people. This combination of a few individuals, 
who have for several years, dared to usurp author- 
ity, at variance with the very spirit of our insti- 
tutions, to disobey and set at nought the will of 
those from whom they had received their power, 
had, contrary to custom, at the previous session, 
taken from their presiding officer the right of ap- 
pointing their committees, that they might give 
their machinations against the administration and 
against the republican cause, the greater effect. 
They had long looked with an eye of jealousy 
upon Mr. Hill, and very naturally hated to consort 
upon terms of equality with an intelligent, self- 
taught mechanic, who had done much to expose 
and defeat their self-aggramdizing projects, who 
was never weary in the service of the republic, 
and never backward in declaring his views upon 
any subject of national concern and repelling ev- 
ery base allegation that was brought against him. 
They now, by a puerile movement, manifested 
the malignity of their feelings towards Mr. Hill, 
by excluding him froni the committees of that 
body, over which they had unfairly acquired a 
temporary control. This measure, the- offspring, 
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as one cannot but think, of some insignificant 
raind, resembling the pettish folly of a vexed 
schoolboy, had* not the effect which its prime 
movers had wished. Mr. Hill remained firm and 
undaunted at his post ; he knew the men with 
whom had to deal ; he knew that many of them 
had violated the most solemn pleges made in the 
most solemn manner and even then holding their 
seats by such an undesirable tenure as the letter 
of the Constitution, in direct opposition to its 
spirit, could give them ; and he had prepared 
himself to witness without astonishment, any and 
every act of malignity, folly or extravagance, — 
There are those whose censure confers honor, and 
whose commendation must ever bring with it, 
suspicion. Mr. Hill never wished for the time^ 
when he should be constrained to say, < Lord, what 
have I done, that mine enemies should praise 
me ! ' 

The session of Congress was short and not 
distinguished by any peculiar measure or distinc- 
tive system of operations. The panic had subsi- 
ded ; the hollow-hearted politicians who had pro- 
duced it and who had tried to effect not merely a 
< bloodless revolution,' had been fairly met and 
gallantly defeated ; the Bank was given up for 
lost, and its advocates manifested a desire to free 
themselves of any imputation of peculiar anxiety 
for the renewal of its charter. The country wa» 
in a state of universal prosperity, the national 
debt was liquidated, and every thing, save the 
dissensions of political partizans, hunters for of- 
fice andMntriguers for power, was quiet. The 
only question of any moment that required the 
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decision of Congress was the subject of indem- 
nifying the citizens of the Union for losses sus- 
tained by French spoliations prior to the year 
1800. These claims had never been considered 
of great value ; yet self-interest had prompted lo 
their repeated renewal. It was contended that 
our government, having by treaty with France, 
liquidated all claims which the citizens of either 
nation might have on those of the other, had, by 
that act, in effect assumed upon herself the ob- 
ligation to remunerate, for the losses which they 
had sustained, her own citizens, who had been 
precluded from seeking direct restitution of those 
who had injured them. Mr. Mill could not con- 
sider these claims founded in justice, and his 
principles of strict economy in national expendi- 
tures would not permit him to support any appro- 
priation which law and equity did not imperiously 
demand. He gave his views in a speech of some 
length, which comprises a clear and lucid history 
of the events which preceded ahd followed the 
partial war with France, the measures which had 
been from time to time adopted to secure the pay- 
ment of the claims in question, and his own rea- 
sons for deciding against their justice. The latter 
are summed up as follows : 

1. That a state of war between France and the Uni- 
ted States effectually put an end to all obligation by 
France to make re^itution for captures and spoliations 
beyond what they particularly specified in the treaty 
of September 20, 18001 

2. That the United States, after pressing France for 
a restitution of those claims so long as they could do it 
without a sacrifice of other paramount public and pri> 
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vate interests, assumed no responsibility for their pay- 
ment by consenting to press tliose peculiar claims no 
further. 

3. That if the fact of the existence of war and the 
abrogation of prior treaties shall be denied, still the 
United States, having first violated no previous treaty, 
were under no obligation to France and owed her 
nothing for such infraction. 

4. That as the I7nited States owed nothing to France, 
so the claimants are entitled to no compeasation from 
the United States for any alleged claims on France. 

Mr. Hill had also an opportunity of evincing 
the sincerity of his professions in favor of re- 
trenchment and economy, by opposing a proposi- 
tion made in the true spirit of the supporters of 
John Quincy Adams' administration, to lay out 
forty thousand dollars for pictures to ornament 
the President's house. On the eighth of Janua- 
ary, he attended the republican celebration of that 
memorable anniversary of the victory at New- 
Orleans, and took occasion to evince the inde- 
pendence of his character by toasting the late 
lamented citizen and worthy, amiable man, Will- 
iam T. Barry, who was then the recipient of the 
wholesale slanders of a venal press. 

In February, he made a speech upon a motion 
to repeal the law limiting the terms of certain 
officers. In this production he gave a familiar 
detail of his views respecting the true principle 
of appointments and removals from office, and 
the inconsistencies of the opposition in relation to 
the subject.* 

At the legislative convention in June last, Mr. 

* See Appendix P. 
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Hill received the republican nominatiou for the 
Chief Magistracy of the State. Notwithstand- 
ing all the insinuations which have been made to 
the contrary, this honor was alike unexpected 
and unsolicited. He has accepted the nomina- 
tion agreeabiy to the principles on which he has 
always acted, to hold himself at all times ready 
for the disposal of that people whom he has so 
long served. 



We have thus completed our survey of the 
political hi&tory of Mr. Hill. In doing this, we 
have endeavored to be as brief as our subject 
would permit, only dwelling upon the more im- 
portant points, and passing over or slighly touch- 
ing upon facts of inferior consequence. We 
have endeavored, in all our statements, to present 
the plain, unornamented truth. We have avoid- 
ed, as far as possibly consists with the biography 
of a New-England politician, every thing savor- 
ing of offensive personality ; we have even sup- 
pressed some facts and names, which it might 
have demanded no great license to consider as 
public property, and which might have added 
piquancy to our narrative, among our readers in 
New-Hampshire. In giving a slight sketch of 
partizan struggles and the progress of democratic 
principles in this State, we could not consider it 
a part of our plan to gratify a morbid cdriosity 
by dragging before the public the names of petty 
individuals, who for a temporary period, exerted 
some influence in the politics of the State, and 
whose acts, if mentioned, we should have been 
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forced to disapprove. We have made free only 
witli the names, conduct and sentiments of can- 
didates for high office, and conductors of public 
prints. 

It will be remarked that we have not considerr 
ed it incumbent on us to notice at length, for the 
purpose of refuting, every petty slander which 
has, from time to time, been uttered against Mr. 
Hil]. Such stale trash has been answered vi^ith 
sufficient particularity in the journals of the day, 
and should be suffered to remain in the forgetful- 
ness to which the good sense of the community 
has at length consigned it. We have noticed 
only such objections against the character of our 
subject as have been mistakenly adopted and 
urged by reasonable men, and which have had 
some weight abroad. We are liberal enough to 
consider the larger portion of our opponents as 
honest in their opinions and prejudices ; either 
themselves deceived into the adoption of the sen- 
timents which they advocate, or else sincerely be- 
lieving and candidly maintaining their aristocratic 
principles, knowing to what they will lead, if car- 
ried out to the extent which they contemplate, 
and preferring every evil which might flow from 
a government of a monied oligarchy, to what they 
consider the ungovernable passions of a govern- 
ing people. The opinions of such men as these, 
we respect ; and have hence endeavored to combat 
them, so far as they have prompted opposition to 
the individual whose public life it lias been our 
purpose to commemorate. But there are not a 
few among our opponents, and we fear they have 
been too generally permitted to take the station 
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of leaders in their ranks, who, destitute of. every 
governing principle save a firm determination to 
gain authority for themselves at the expense of 
the party they oppose, no matter by what means, 
have taken every occasion falsely and meanly to 
slander and abuse the character of those who 
have so often frustrated their plans. The state- 
ments of these men we have seldom noticed. — 
Knowing that they have not been made in good 
faith, but only through an unprincipled determin- 
ation that they would conquer and debase their 
enemy, we have supposed it impossible to make 
them acknowledge their error, or change the 
system of operations they have adopted. 

Sooner an aged, stubborn oak may bend, 
And the firm, flinty rock to pieces rend ; 
Sooner shall polish'd marble take the seal. 
Or supple quills engrave elastic steel, 

than any attempt at rational argument, convince 
or aflfect wilfully unreasonable men. Moreover, 
we should only dirt our own fingers, by meddling 
with such characters. The republican editors in 
this State would do well to adopt more generally, 
the principle of perfect silence with regard to 
those statements, which, in consideration of the 
sources from which they originate, they know 
can have no injurious effects. When the char- 
acter of our opponent is so base and his reputa- 
tion so desperate that there is no danger of his 
representations being for a moment received by 
the respectable portion of the community, should 
we, by deigning to give battle to his doctrines, 
4e8cend to his level, we should afford no assist- 
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ance to our cause, but should come off the field, 
not conquered by argument, but overcome by the 
weight of ribaldry and slander to which we must 
have been exposed. There are many persons so 
degraded and so vile, that we belittle ourselves 
by condescending to notice their conduct and 
their statements, and we expose ourselves to con- 
tamination. The man, for instance, who can 
coolly, in the full possession of all his faculties, 
and with the wondiRsus works of the God of Na- 
ture displayed before his eyes, obstinately persist 
in denying the existence of a Supreme Being, 
and in uttering outrageous and disgusting blasphe- 
mies against his Holy Name, is to be avoided, not 
met ; is to be left alone to live and to die in his 
own corruption. In the political world, there are 
those so buried in the mud and mire of falsehood 
and degrading subserviency, that it is impossible 
to make them feel the truth, and if we attempt 
to thrust it to them, we only defile ourselves with 
the black abominations by which they are sur- 
rounded. A clergyman once, on his return 
home from a neighboring parish, whither he had 
been summoned to fill the sacred desk, in the 
«^ning, alone and on horseback, was much start- 
led by the sudden terror of the beast which he 
■rode and by the shadowy outlines of some half- 
seen object moving in the bushes. The holy man 
carried no carnal weapons ; he had before him a 
large Bible, and without reflection, converted 
the sacred book into a missile and in his trep- 
idation, hurled the volume at bis supposed en- 
•mr. The unpleasant consequences which 
•nsued we will not here detail ; suffice it to say, 
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however, that the clergyman resolved henceforth 
never to throw the Word of God at a skunk !^^ 
We leave the application of the story in the 
hands of the reader, and return to our subject. 

It has been, by a strange and unprincipled per- 
Tersion of facts, made a subject of grave reproach 
against Mr. Hill that he is a wealthy man. The 
moral obliquity of that man's heart, who, knowing 
the history of Mr. Hill's past life, could raise this 
as an objection against his character, can only be 
equalled by the folly of those who presume to 
. echo the charge, entirely ignorant of the attend- 
ing circumstances. Perhaps there are not want- 
ing those, who prefer the claims of a profligate 
son of dissipation, who has expended a noble pat- 
rimony in idleness and luxury, to the credit which 
judicious men will unite in bestowing upon hon- 
est, successful industry and enterprize. Mr. Hill 
began life, destitute of every thing save a good 
name, earned by a long and faithful service in 
the profession of his choice. He commenced a- 
midst obstacles the most discouraging, and when 
every thing conspired to render success improb- 
able. Yet, he waff fortunate ; his publication 
was found to be ably conducted, and though mod- 
est in its claims upon the public attention, and 
without any herald to trumpet its excellencies, its 
patronage gradually, steadily and constantly in- 
creased. Fn a very few years after Mr. Hill's 
first establishing himself in Concord, he found 
himself in the regular receipt of small yet con- 
stant gains, and in a fair way, by a life of indus- 
try and personal labor, to secure for his exertional 
an honorable competence. In addition 
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newspaper, he early opened a bookstore, and con- 
tinued in the business, to his own pecuniary ad- 
vantage, till very recently, and until, from a hum- 
ble beginning, his business was gradually extended 
so as to render his establishment the most exten- 
sive in the State. 

He was a mail contractor twenty years, under 
the administrations of Madison, Monroe and Ad- 
ams, closing all his contracts in the fall of 1828, 
during his visit to Washington. The fact of his 
having been a contractor has often been warped 
or attempted to be warped to his prejudice ; hia 
only object was to add to his pecuniary posses- 
sions. His paper was very early selected as a 
channel of communication for the laws of the 
State and of the United States ; a species of pat- 
ronage, which may be considered rather in the 
light of a testimony to the standing and circula- 
tion of the papers selected, than as an object of 
great moment to a speculator. The Patriot, aa 
many of our readers will remember, for a longr 
series of years, bore upon its title, * Published by 
Isaac Hill, printer for the State and printer for 
the people.' The petty management by which 
partizau officers deprived him of his claim to the 
^rst of these professions, has been elsewhere de- 
tailed. 

Mr. Hill was a member and often one of the 
fiscal officers of many associations of wealth and 
enterprise. He was for a long time, a Director 
of the Concord ami Boston Union Boating Com- 
pany ; was a Director of the Merrimack County 
Bank, and for a space of time President of the 
boftrd, A very considerable portion of his capital 
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has been embarked in a manufacturings establish- 
ment in a neighboring town. Mr. Hill has also 
acquired both reputation and property by his en- 
terprise and success in the publishing business, 
in which he has surpassed all his country rivals. 
He published and circulated many standard works 
of real merit and sterling worth. The schools of 
New-England have been indebted to his press 
for many of the most valuable publications for 
the instruction and improvement of youth. We 
may be pardoned for specifying two works, which 
have as yet lost little of their former reputation^ 
Blake's Historical Reader, and Tytler's Elements 
of History. Of both these books, Mr. Hill has 
printed many thousand copies, and made to the 
last, an addition by his own hand which gives it, 
in this country, its principal value, — a condensed 
history of America and the world, continued to a 
late date. 

Such have been the means, by which Mr. Hill 
has. arrived at the honorable competence which 
he now enjoys. Every man of common honesty 
or moral principle, must rejoice that his honorable 
exertions, his perseverance, his industry and self- 
denial have met with their reward. To young 
men of enterprise, however bumble their birth, of 
low tbeir fortunes, there is in this country no ob- 
stacle to the attainment of happiness, of comfort, 
of opulence. Those sons of fortune, who have 
been, from their very cradle, nursed in the lap of 
luxury ; who have never known what it is to 
grapple with adversity ; who have have found 
every wish anticipated, and every want supplied, 
almost before it was expejienced, however for a 
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time thej may have reason to congratulate them- 
fielvea upon their happy lot, and may thank their 
Goxi that they are not as this mechanic, will g"en- 
erally be found, in their race through life, left far 
behind upon the course, outstripped by those 
whose experience and whose training have pre- 
pared them, by their very severity, for a certain 
victory. They who have long struggled against 
the frowns of fate ; who have familiarly conversed 
with sorrow ; who have been intimate with woe ; 
who have been forced to surmount the most ter- 
rific and- apparently invincible obstacles ; who 
have known what it is to grapple with poverty, 
who have met the ghostly forms of want and bat- 
tled them face to face ; who have been the bro til- 
ers of misfry and have shaken hands with misfor- 
tune — these are tiie men who alone can have all 
the mighty, the resistless energies of the soul 
called into full operation, and the powers of the 
intellect roused to their highest activity ; -who 
have dressed themselves in the panoply of univer- 
sal power and are armed, equipped and fitted to 
conquer in every undertaking which demands 
severity of effort and long and patient endurance. 

If misfortune comes, she brings along 
The bravest virtues; and so many ^reat, 
Illustrious spirits have conversed with woe. 
Have in her school been taught, as are enough 
To consecrate distress and make ambition 
E*en wish the frown beyond the smile of fortune. 

Mr. Hill's property has never been acquired 
by acts of injustice or preserved and accumulated 
by avarice and meanness. His purse is ever open 
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to the claims of individuals or the public. la 
public spirit, no man surpasses him — in Jove of 
his country, in honest pride in our free institu- 
tions, in ardent zeal for the promotion of the true 
interests of the nation, in all that constitutes pura 
patriotism, he is second to none. All his exer- 
tions have been directed for the public good.— 
If self-interest had been the only motive of his 
action, he would not have been found almost 
alone in opposition to a powerful and overwhel- 
ming dynasty in 1809. If reputation, wealth or 
favor had been superior to his love of what he 
conceived to be his country's true interests, ho 
would have arrayed himself, at an age when no 
charge of inconsistency or violation of his prin- 
ciples could have been raised against him, upon 
the side of the dominant faction. In support of 
|\ wealth or power, his talents must soon have ren- 
I dered him conspicuous, and must have brought 
1 hira notice and patronage. But he preferred the 
I service of the people, to becoming the subservi- 
ent though petted instrument of a factious aris- 
tocracy. 
^ Mr. Hill has ever taken an all-absorbing inter- 
est in the welfare, the prosperity, — in whatever 
concerns the Slate of his adoption. It is here 
where his strongest affections, where every asso- 
ciation that can be dear to his feelings, are con- 
centrated. To the fame of the sons of New- 
Hampshire, he is ever anxious to do justice, as 
in some measure himself a participator ; 
to the citizens of the same State, he omits no 
opportunity of referring his o^n happiness 
and prosperity. He is an excellent citizen ; his 

13 
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fellow townsmen will all join, without any dis' 
tinction of party, in attesting to his liberal spirit ; 
no enterprize, having for its object the improve- 
ment of the town or the State in which he re- 
sides, ever wants his aid. The same love of 
country and desire for its prosperity had their ef- 
fect in inducing the zealous support which he 
afforded to the administration of Madison during 
the trying period of the war. He believed an 
appeal to arms the only means of sustaining her 
honor, asserting and vindicating the rights of her 
insulted seamen, and restoring her violated com- 
merce to its pristine activity. In the promotion 
of every local object of improvement, he has 
been a zealous participator. lie was active in 
securing the present beautiful location of our 
noble State House ; has ever been in favor of 
encouraging our own manufactories, and of facil- 
itating the progress of agricultural enterprize 
among our citizens. He has taken part in many 
societies for the improvement of the art of hus- 
bandry, believing no class of citizens so general- 
ly intelligent, sonat43rally virtuous, so truly inde- 
pendent,, and so really free from the vices that 
corrupt and the habits that degrade civilized so- 
ciety, as is the industrious farmer, who, * receiving 
his easy food from nature's hand,' promotes his 
own happiness and the equanimity of his disposi- 
tion by his unremitted toil. 

The sire of gods and men, with hard decrees. 
Forbids our plenty to be bought with ease. 
Himself invented first the shiny share, 
And whetted human industry by care. 
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Mr. Hill was for a long time, a director of the 
Morriraack Agricultural Society. He has always 
advocated the improvement and multiplication of 
sheep, and, in the course of his legislative ex- 
perience, zealously opposed a proposition which 
was introduced to impose a tax upon that useful 
animal. He has been anxious to give at least a 
fair experiment to the ai^vantages supposed to be 
derivable from the introduction of silk-culture in- 
to the country, and is a merabor of a company 
who are now actively engaged In iV/thering this 
object in Concord. He has been a dii'sctor of 
the New- England Fire Insurance Company, and 
for several years, the President of the Mutual Iix 
fiurance Company. 

Actuated by the same motives of disinterested 
patriotism, he has always opposed, by every 
means that he could command, the multiplication 
of petty monopolies, of banks and privileged cor- 
porations. The zealous advocate of reform, of 
retrenchment, and of rigid economy in public 
j expenditures, he never carried his views so far 
' as to oppose any appropriation which the hon- 
^ or or interests of the country, or th6 dictates of 
humanity might require. His exertions in support 
of the war and the consequent expense and in- 
creased responsibilities which he knew must en- 
sue, and his labors in behalf of the deaf-and- 
dumb will attest to the liberality and consistency 
of his views in these particulars. 

His exertions in favor of internal improvements 
have already been detailed. Before the close of the 
year 1809, there are found in the Patriot, articles 
from hispen,urging the citizens of New-Hampshire 
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to nvail themielves of the unbounded resourcea 
which the State contains. We have elsewhere 
•ommemorated his efforts in behalf of the new 
county of Merrimack, in improving the naviga- 
tion of the Connecticut, and in ascertaining the 
practicability of uniting the principal waters of 
the State by canal-communic?Ltion. Both in his 
newspaper, and in the legislature, did he urge 
these things upon the consideration of his fellow- 
citizens. His vi^ws of the progress and benefits 
or internal i':iip;rov*^ment have kept pace with the 
progress^^f public feeling on the subject — the 
rapid.^-^j.gcocious advancement of practical knowl- 
*i>ge. Those great enterprises which give a 
peculiar character to this time and this country, 
have met his hearty approval and co-operation. 
He took a prominent part in procuring the char- 
ter of the Concord and Lowell Rail Road from 
the last legislature, was a member of the original 
corporation and chairman of its first meeting. — 
At that meeting, he was likewise appointed chair- 
man of a committee to collect information as to 
the amount of travel and transport which will 
probably be turned into this channel of commu- 
nication. The stock of the company has been 
eagerly taken up, its operations will be energetic 
and effective, and the enterprise will be almost 
sure to meet with entire success, and to add both 
honor and profit to our State. Mr. Hill is chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of this corpora- 
tion. 

His public spirit has not however been confined 
to objects of practical improvement merely. He 
has ever been distinguished for his zeal in pro- 
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moting the cause of literature. Conscioas of 
the vast benefit which our country nju8t derive 
from a high standard of education, a correct and 
coltivBted taste, a love of information, and above 
all else, the general, universal diffusion of 
knowledge among the people, he has ever given 
his name, his personal efforts, and all his influ- 
ence to the progress of sound and useful learning, 
and to the elevation of the literary character of 
tbe State and country. In 1818, an association 
was formed, through the zeal of several of our 
most estimable citizens, but which has since been 
suffered to decline, called ** The New-Hampshire 
United Society for the the more general diffusion 
of useful knowledge, and for the promotion of 
good morals." President William Allen, then at 
the head of Dartmouth University, was chosen its 
President, Hon. Thomas Whipple, jr. recording 
secretary, and Hon. Isaac Hill, corresponding 
I secretary. The prominent part which Mr. Hill 
took and tbe zeal which he displayed in the un- 
fortunate college controversy, which for several ' 
y€ars convulsed our State and which seemed like- 
ly ly to excite a baneful party spirit, an unlovely ma- 
liginty of feeling, among our scientific, literary 
and professional men, were prompted by his ardor 
in behalf of what he considered to be the true 
I interests of the State. A government ought 
\ -never to look with indifference upon the charac- 
ter or conduct of those, to whose care are to be 
entrusted its future citizens. It was the same 
desire to promote the public good and the public 
convenience, that induced Mr. Hill at a later pe- 
riod, to propose to the legislature of N«w-Hamp- 
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shire, the establishment of a new institution, un- 
connected with the college which now exists. It 
is probable that, at some future period, the in- 
crease of our population and the more general 
diffusion of knowledge may require such an ad- 
dition to our facilities for giving to the rising gen- 
eration a finished education. Mr. Hill is an ac* 
tive member of the board of trustees of the flour- 
ishing Literary Institution which has been lately 
established at the capital of the State. He is al- 
so a member of the New- Hampshire Historical 
Society ; one of the most respectable institutions 
of the kind in the country, and the value and im- 
portance of whose labors and publications are by 
no means properly appreciated by our citizens 
generally. Such societies may be called the 
gleaners of our past history, and the nurseries of 
the future ; and if there is any benefit to be de- 
rived from a knowledge of the principles and 
motives which actuated the early settlers of our 
country, and the gradual steps by which they 
were developed and enlarged till tliey finally 
brought about our independence, then is it of im- 
portance to cherish and support associations, 
whose object is to collect and preserve such in- 
teresting and valuable memorials. 

Mr. Hill has ever been proverbial for his gen- 
erosity. He is not merely liberal in the aid which 
he is ever ready to afford to objects of public 
importance and to measures whose success de- 
pends upon energetic and associated action. He 
is ever free and generous towards deserving in- 
dividuals. Many young men, now in highly res- 
pectable situations in life and not a few who have 
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filled prominent places in society, are indebted 
for the first step in their honorable and pirofitable 
career, to the friendly, unostentatious aid of Mr. 
Hill. Remembering the trials, amid which his 
own character was moulded, his youthful enter- 
prises formed, and the foundations of his present 
good fortune laid, Mr. H. has neither disposition 
or wish to withhold his sympathy and his assistance 
from young men of merit and promise who are 
laboring under similar discouragements. , True, 
his bounties have Hot always met with that grate- 
ful return which a heart possessing the common 
sensibilities of man, would be anxious to render. 
Yet, the ingratitude of a few can never have the 
effect to lessen the natural inbred generosity of 
his disposition. 

Several of the first writers that New-Hamp- 
shire has produced, began their career of author- 
ship under the auspices of Mr. Hill, and were 
induced to continue and to improve by the en- 
couragement of the same kind and judicious 
patron. The first pieces of his own that the late 
accomplished gentleman and scholar, Nathaniel 
H, Carter, Esq., ever had the satisfaction of see- 
ing in print, graced the poet's corner of the first 
volume of the Patriot. The young aspirant for 
the poet's laurels, was then a collegian. He was 
very diffident in regard to the merits of his pro- 
ductions, and passed them through the hands of 
a kind and judicious friend betore he ventured to 
submit them even to so indulgent a critic as was 
Mr. Hill. We have seen an original letter to the 
friend referred to, which enclosed one of his ear- 
liest communications, and in which the youqg poet 
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very modestly alludes to the honor conferred upon 
him by the insertion of his rhymes in so excellent 
a paper as that edited by Mr. Hill. Carter con- 
tinued his communications for the Patriot till the 
close of bis residence at Hanover, as professor in 
the University. He was the author of several 
sarcastic pieces relative to the college controver- 
sy. The friend and companion of Carter's youth, 
the late talented and much lamented Haines, like- 
wise commenced his career as a political writer, 
in the columns of the Patriot. Some of the first 
and perhaps the most beautiful pieces from the 
pen of the eleg^ant writer who now edits the La- 
dies' Magazine, were also prepared for the same 
paper, and published under the signature of * Cor- 
nelia.' The learned and instructive essays of* A 
Layman,' and of * Cincinnatus,' by Gov. Plumer, 
were originally communications for the New- 
Hampshire Patriot. 

It is no part of our design to expose to public 
gaze the private benefactions of the man of 
whose character we are now treating. Above 
alt, we would not invade the sanctity of family 
affairs, and tell the good deeds he has performed, 
in securing the happiness and prosperity of those 
endeared to him by the ties of consanguinity. — 
There is a remark, by an accurate observer of 
human nature and a deep-read student in the his* 
tory of man, that " never was there a true patriot, 
who was not also, if a father, a kind oiie ; never 
was there a good citizen, who was not also an 
obedient and reverential son." In the relations 
which Mr. Hill has sustained towards his af< 
flieted parents and their numerous children, thi' 
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proposition has been fully verified. Mr. Hill 
married, in February 1814, the daughter of the 
late Capt. Richard Ayer, long a worthy citizen 
of Concord. By this marriage," he has three sons 
living. An infant daughter was lost about ten 
years since. 

Mr. Hill's personal appearance is familiar to 
every citizen in the State. He is short and spare, 
and is lame, from the effects of an injury receiv- 
ed in early childhood. His countenance, the 
general contour of his features, his high fore- 
bead, and the expression of his eyes, all conspire 
in conveying an impression of intellectual supe- 
riority ; in giving him an air, which his enemies 
call ^ demoniacal,^ and which his warmest admirers 
consider the unerring tokens of a powerful and 
original mind. His countenance certainly bears 
the impress of thought, and no one, we believe, 
ever denied him the possession of originality of 
genius, depth of judgment, and natural talent. — 
He is plain in his dress, is a true working-man, 
both in appearance and in practice, and may be 
seen any day, in his republican apparel, either 
laboring with his workmen or directing their op- 
erations. He has ever been an industrious man ; 
has gained his property and preserved his health 
by a long life of continued, honorable, personal 
labor. He has 

" Valued nothing less 
Than titles, figures, shape and dress: 
Thinks merit should be chiefly placed 
In judgment, knowledge, wit and taste." 



As to Mr. Hill's style of writing, it is unseces- 
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sary to add much, particularly in a State where 
his productions have formed, for a quarter of a 
century, part of the reading of every citizen, to 
what has already been casually offered in the pro- 
gress of tliis sketch. He became a ready writer 
in the days of his boyhood, and to the powers of 
his pen is to be ascribed nearly all the influence 
which he has been enabled to command. He has 
so lon^ written in, defence of republican princi- 
ples, that he would perhaps find it impossible to 
guide his pv'n in tlie construction of a single sen- 
tence which should intentionally convey an idea 
inimical to the riglits of the people. Hence, the 
stroncr, the pcrvadinfT tinge, which his liberal 
feelings impart to every subject on which he 
touches. He has ever been independent and 
fearlefisly prompt, in placing upon paper his real, 
midisrrnised seiiti.nejits, without enquiring who 
would be ofTeuiied, or what would be the conse- 
quences. He has l)een blamed, perhaps with 
€orae reason, fr>r the ca!istic severity of his ani- 
madversions upon the arts and motives of political 
opponents. It ^liould however be held as a mit- 
igntion of this fault, that he has suffered, perhaps 
as much as aiiv other man, from the personal 
abuse and wicked fabrications of his enemies ; 
and that heuce, he has been induced, on some oc- 
casions, to ^rive unchecked range to the severity 
of his remarks. Hia feelings, however excited, 
never permitted him to utter a whisper of accu- 
sation or word of reproach against one, whom 
deuth or other causes had placed in a situation 
vrhence no answer could be returned. He never 
exulted over an enemy, oppressed or heaped af- 
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fiiciioQ on the af&icted. Such eocduct has justly 
been marked, as the * mean triumph of a dastard 
soul.' Mr. Hill's pen has ever been found ready 
to defend the interests of New-Hampshire and 
the fame of her sons. His writings are, in. their 
character, plain and practical. No man heeds a 
knowledge of dead languages or literature mo- 
nopolised by a few, to understand his meaning. 
No lurking mystery lies concealed in the verbiage 
of his sentences ; no riddle, no contradiction, no 
obscurity ever puzzles the brain of the plain, un- 
tutored, intelligent reader. 

The same plainness and republican simplicity 
characteiise his speeches, whether loritten or cx- 
temporaneous. On whatever subject his feelings 
may have been enlisted, he enters upon it with 
the calmness and deliberation of one enquiring 
for truth ; and it is in truth, in facts, that he chiefly 
deals. His arguments are sound, because he sets 
out with known, proved and sufficient data, and 
his conclusions follow from his premises, natural- 
ly and justly. Hence the written reports of his 
speeches have always been read with avidity and 
been more eagerly sought for, than those gems 
of taste and eloquence with which the finished 
orator delights his hearers. The works of the 
latter, must be heard, to be fully appreciated ; the 
excellencies of the former, are more visible on a 
careful perusal. The speeches of the man of 
eloquence, will long survive as models of diction, 
elegance and taste, while those of the practical 
politician will possess greater interest with the 
great body of our citizens, and will be more con 
fidently relied upon in matters of fact> The de- 
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ficiencies of his early education, or more proper- 
ly, the want of any instruction from others that 
can be dignified by such a name, prevent Mr. 
Hill from aspiring to the honors of the orator ; 
he has no richly-stored imagination on which to 
draw for those creations of fancy which delight 
and dazzle, but which do not convince ; plain, 
practical good sense and sound knowledge in all 
subjects of common concern, or relating to our 
national polity, are all the attractions which he 
brings to add interest to his speeches. He is not 
fluent, hesitates much in his delivery, and usually, 
shews his desire to instruct and entertain his aa- 
ditory and his respect for his own reputation, by- 
speaking only after careful preparation, much 
reading, much thought, and much writing on the 
subject. There are not wanting instances, h6w- 
ever, in which he has been taken by surprise, 
and, on the excitement of the moment, has re- 
turned to personal attacks, a happy reply. 

That Mr. Hill is liberal in his opinions, in re- 
ligion as well as in politics, may have been gath- 
ered from what has already been written. He is 
opposed to monopolies of every description, and 
is willing to extend the hand of charity to every 
sincere worshipper of God, whether he agree 
with himself upon speculative points or not. He 
is worthy of all praise, not merely as an active 
partizan in behalf of those political principles 
• which he has espoused, but as having been an ef- 
ficient instrument in carrying into practice the 
letter and the spirit of our Bill of Rights. The 
principles of (hat invaluable document have ever 
found in him a zealous supporter. He is entire- 
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ly o])posed to that proselyting, persecuting spirit 
which characterize many religious sects of the 
present day, and is willing that all denominations 
shall dwell together on terms of perfect equality. 
His religion is not that of the sword or the fire- 
brand ; he would propagate it, neither by the burn- 
ing of heretics or of convents. His exertions in 
favor of the Toleration law, which have already 
been spoken of, and his efforts in behalf of those 
peculiar people, who, under the name of Shakers^ 
have established two flourishing communities in 
New-Hampshire, and who have frequently been 
bandied, in their profession and practice, with 
much severity both^by renegades from their faith 
and in the legislature of the State, will attest his 
liberal feelings ; will show the extent of that be- 
nevolence which can include the whole body of 
his fellow-citizens. He is, however, no free- 
thinker, but a sincere believer in the moral pre- 
cepts which Christ lived and died to inculcate. — 
Liberality has been well styled, * the handmaid 
of science and the daughter of truth.' It is e- 
qually opposed to bigotry, superstition and infidel- 
ity. * Of all mental aberrations, freedom of 
thinking is the most obnoxious, as it is fostered 
by the pride of the heart and the vanity of the 
imagination. In superstition, we sometimes see 
the anxiety of a \yell disposed mind to discharge 
its conscience ; with bigotry, we often see asso- 
ciated the mild virtues which are taught by 
Christianity ; but in the free-thinker, we only see 
. the bad passions and the unruly will, set free 
from all the constraints of outward authority, and 
•lisengaged from the control of reason and judg- 
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ment : in such a man, the amiable qualities of 
ilie natural disposition become cornipted, and the 
pvil humors triumph.' Mr. Hill co-operated, some 
years since, in procuring the regular performance 
of Episcopal services in Concord. After they 
had been discontinued, he usually attended upon 
public worship in the Methodist church. 

In his morals, we fear no contradicti6n,when we 
declare him a living pattern for the imitation of ev- 
ery young aspirant for honor and reputation. From 
his very boyhood, he has been free from the taint 
of vice in every form. In his school-days, during 
his apprenticeship, and the period subsequent to 
his removal to Concord, no imputation of moral 
stain can rest upon his character. How melan- 
choly is the reflection, that upon so few of our 
great men can this greatest of all commendations 
be truly bestowed ! Men of powerful intellect 
and superior talents too often, in the words of a 
distinguished writer, *' make their genius an apol* 
ogy for vice, and take the sacred fire, kindled by 
God within them, to inflame men's passions," and 
to minister to the worst of purposes. Mr. Hill 
has ever been regular in all his habits^ upright 
and honorable in all his dealings, temperate and 
industrious, exact and prudent. Even in his 
youthful days, he never shared in those dissipa- 
tions which are^ at that period, generally held ex- 
cusable. 

There exist many striking points of analogy 
between his character and that of the venerable 
parent of American literature, Benjamin Frank- 
lin. They both were of humble extraction ; born 
in indigence and nursed in labor. They both 
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fbllawed the same profession and both became 
patriarchs among their brethren of the trade. — 
They were both studious in the days of their 
youth, and in the intervals of severe daily labor, 
laid the foundation of future eminence. Both 
owe their fortunes to their own industry and perse- 
verance, accompanied by the kindred virtues of 
temperance, sobriety, order, and government of 
the passions. Both have been plain, practical 
men, neither possessing eloquence, or poetry, or 
the attractions which the imaginative faculty can 
throw around the most abstruse subject ; com- 
mon sense is characteristic of their writings. 



Such are some of the prominent traits in the 
character of the man who is now offered to the 
citizens of New-Hampshire as a candidate for 
the chief magistracy of their State. If elected, 
we have every assurance in the entire history of his 
past life, that he will pursue, in that station^the same 
course of conduct, governed by the same princi- 
ples, as he has hitherto done in his editorial and 
legislative capacity. It would be difficult lo sup- 
pose an individual more suitable to guide the 
councils of a republican State, than a man who 
has for so many years, fougfit for the republicmn 
cause, who has adhered to it through evil report 
find through good report, who has never swerved 
from his principles, but has found them equal to his 
support in every part in which he has been called 
upon to engage ; who has been of such eminent ser- 
vice in changing the politics of NeAv-Hampshire 
and who is,withal, of irreproachable morals, of uni- 
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versal benevolence, and of excellent general 
character. The party that support him, will be 
the same with which he lias co-operated for twen- 
ty-five years ; it includes those who are in favor 
of constitutional republicanism, as opposed to 
monarchical federalism, or aristocratic principles 
however named ; who are in favor of equal rights 
to every citizen ; who are opposed to all monopo- 
lies, and hostile to every system by which sec- 
tional jealousy may be excited and kept alive, and 
one portion of the Union may enrich itself at the 
expense of another. 

The party who oppose him can certainly not 
be characterized in so few words. If organized 
at all, it must be marshalled under divers petty 
lenders and in various distinct shapes to preserve 
uniformity of action among so heterogeneous a 
mass. It is composed of parti-colored politicians, 
of men of very different views and whose lives 
have been passed in struggles for very different 
interests. The only common bond of union is aa 
inveterate hatred against the democratic party 
and an ardent desire to hurl its members from the 
ascendency which they now enjoy. Should this 
be accomplished, and were it possible for the re* 
publican party to be drawn from the field, so that 
no CQjnmon enemy should frighten them into mu- 
tual concession, the struggles of these different 
factions for the domination of the rest, would 
equal in virulence their present united contest for 
the supreme power. 

Now, this party, composed of these men, have 
stolen the sacred name of Whigs to serve their 
selfish interests, and seem to hope the deception 
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% succesaful one ; that hy the mngic influence of 
that powerful and once revered word, they shall 
be able to slide into power over the necks of an 
abused people and a prostrate democracy* They 
expect to conceal effectually under these borrow- 
ed plumes, the jack-daw blackness of their own 
character. They wish to call off the attention of 
the people fronu their objects and principles by 
raising aloud an assumed watchword, under which 
ihey are endeavoring* to undermine the very bat- 
tlements and walled places of republicanism. As 
has been well remarked, he that picks your pock- 
et, always tries to make you look another way. 
* See that man, the other side of the street — what 
a fiery nose he has ! Lord, there's a chimney 
a-fire ! D'ye see yon man going along in the 
bottle-green cloak ? That's the very man that 
stole one of Jupiter's satellites and sold it to an 
ignorant fool for a gold watch, and it set his 
breeches on fire ! ' Now the man that has his 
band in your pocket, does not care a brass far- 
thing whether you believe what he says or not. 
All his aim is, to prevent your looking at him, 
and discovering what he is really doing. Just so 
it is with the remnant of the federal faction. — 
Under the name of Whigs, and with the aid of a 
few mercenary renegades, they hope to deceive 
the people into forgetfulness of the measures 
they once advocated and into a belief of their 
present purity and patriotism. It is impossible 
that such barefaced deception' as the assumption 
by such a mixture of such men, of the sacred 
name of Whigs, can be finally successful. Hut 
if the people are not upon their guard, they may 
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be for a time, as not a few doubtless have been, 
led astray. The father of poetry, the bard of 
ancient Greece, has remarked that celestial bod- 
ies, if separated, soon unite again ; an'd it is cer- 
tain that no stab can inflict a fatal wound oq 
Truth— but incessantly rej)eaied attempts may 
for a brief noriod obscure its lustre. 

This party, which has at last agreed upon a 
name under which to contend, (though doubtless 
it will soon be worn out) forms a curious medley. 
It consists of those who have been ijnvviirin<^ly 
deceived ; of renegades from republican faith ; 
and of the remnant of the original federal dynas- 
ty. The first of these elements of the great 
National Whig party, must soon see tlieir error, 
and will, at the first accidental disclosure of the 
cloven foot and cornuted skull of the monster 
under whose wing they have been sheltering', 
seek refuge among their early friends and once 
more range themselves in support of old consti- 
tutional principles. Yet, a man may as easily 
introduce himself between the onion and its peel, 
and come forth unsconted, as can these escape 
taint from their intcrcouse with this lecherous 
* Old Man of the Sea.' Many, through fear of 
ridicule for their inconsistencv, will remain firm 
in the allegiance to which they have unwittingly 
submitted. These, with the renegades from re- 
publicanism, those whom chance had thrown upon 
the side of democracy, though in heart and dis- 
position opposed to its principles, disappointed 
seekers for office, discontented and growling 
partizans, ail whose inordinate expectations and 
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insatiable ambition have not been gratified, form 
the second, a large, and the most virulent and 
unprincipled portion of the opposition party. It 
is their favorite policy to add to their ranks, by 
recrnits of like character with themselves. It is 
thusAhey hope to acquire an ascendancy, not on- 
ly over present oi>ponents, but. also over those 
towards whom they now profess cordiality — those 
who sincerely and honorably believe the senti- 
ments which they profess. These last will not 
-find their selfish allies of great service, and in- 
ideed, some of the most sagacious often manifetit 
a gleam of suspicion as to their motives and 
measures ; a thought that they may possibly 
prove faithless and. will yet endeavor, * with new 
treasons, to redeem the past.* 

The old federal party and those who maintain 
the principles which actuated the partizans of 
John Adams in '98, are, almost to a man, ranged 
in opposition to the present administration and its 
supporters. This fact cannot be denied. Where- 
ever there still lives a man, who was a prominent 
member of the old federal party, that man is an 
adherent of modern Whiggery. Think for a 
moment of the politics of every surviving mem- 
ber of the Hartford Convention. They are 
Whigs, without an exception. Where is the 
Secretary of that Convention and the zealous de- 
fender of its motives and measures ? Where are 
its ministers plenipotentiary to the government 
at Washington, sent to treat with the Executive, 
as with any foreign power ? It is true, a bare- 
faced attempt has more than once been made to 
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ideulify the old republican party with the mongrel 
Whigs of the present day, but the deception is 
too plain to be swallowed. Even the honest con- 
sciences of many of the old federalists them- 
selves will not allow it. When the New-England 
Review, on a late occasion, declared the princi- 
ples of the Whigs to be substantially those of 
Jefferson and Madison, Noah Webster, an old 
veteran editor of the black cockade stamp, indigo 
nantly repelled the slander upon the old federal 
party and reproached his young brother for not 
knowing that it was identical with the opposition 
to Jackson and Van Buren. To the same efiect 
have Dwight and Sullivan and. Buckingham and 
the veteran editor of the Farmers' Cabinet in our 
own State, — all authorities which the Whigs will 
not care to dispute, borne willing testimony. Of 
what use, then, can it be, for such a man as Dan- 
iel Webster, a leading opponent of the late war, 
and in favor of the Hartford Convention, what- 
ever his friends may now find it expedient to say 
to the contrary, impudently to claim for his party, 
the presumed support of such men as Stark and 
Lnngdon, men whom he himself personally oppo- 
sed in 1812 ? Why should certain Whig papers 
persist in declaring themselves defenders of re- 
publican principles and believers in the demo- 
cratic doctrines of Jefferson ? It is only to de- 
ceive the ignorant and unwary— there can be no 
other motive. So the emperor Alexander pros- 
trated himself before the tomb of Achilles and 
went through the farce of doing honor to his 
memory ; when haj that hero been alive, the 
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ambition and jealousy ef the Macedonian would 
not have permitted him to rest, till the 
destruction of so dangerous a rival had been ef> 
efiected. 

The opposition, then, is in effect, no other than 
the old federal party, and is composed of sincere 
believers in the old fashioned doctrines of a 
* strong government,' and of those who find it 
convenient to make profession of a similar faith. 
With the former, we make no war, as men ; be., 
lieving them honest, we respect them for their 
independence and their consistency ; but we 
would contend against them with all the enthu- 
siasm which the cause of liberty can inspire ; 
with the strength of all our soul, would we op- 
pose them — because we think their doctrines 
dangerous, subversive of freedom, oppo&ed tx> 
equal rights, and inconsistent with the entire 
spirit of our institutions. Had it not been, that 
a few worthy patriots of Kevolutionary times, 
attached by all the powerful prejudices of birth 
and education, to the old systems of government, 
though disliking those who chanced then to ad- . 
minister power, and distrusting the ability of the 
people to take care of themselves, used the in- 
fluerxe of their' names in the promulgation of 
monarchical sentiments, such doctrines could 
never have taken deep root in our liberty-loving 
country. Their principles are, we repeat it, es- 
sentially monarchical ; though somewhat modified, 
and the more dangerous because they are so, to 
conform to the popular voice, and so as not to 
shock too much the free sentimen/s of our freje 
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citizens. The whole train and tenor of their 
writings is against democracy, against equal sut- 
frage, against the government of the people, in 
favor of independent and irresponsible rulers. — 
With natural fellow-feeling, they look to England 
our former mistress,- as having a government 
formed on the purest model of wisdom. They 
speak of her in tones of veneration approaching 
almost to idolatry — ^their hearts yearn after her 
dominion. She *is the bulwark of our holy reli- 
gion,' says Gov. Strong : she *deals out veng- 
eance like a God,' responds Ben Russel. Occa- 
sionally, in a moment of forgetfulness, they speak 
still plainer the secret thoughts of their hearts. 
Said the editor of the Farmer's Museum in 1797, 
one of the most powerful, and in politics the most 
demented writer our country ever produced, — 
speaking of a ^reat fire in Boston, *when will 
this wooden city amend her police ? It is said 
the old V/higs are most averse to a reform, and 
that most of the blame of those frequent conflagra- 
tions must be laid to their charge.- — These men 
[i. e. the old Whigs] cannot be cbarg<;d with 
caprice; the same spirit which lighted a Jlame in 
'75, would survey with indifference a blazing 
street in '97, rather than forget the right of sitrh/ 
opposition,* Again, the same man speaks of the 
French Revolution, an event which, h()Wcver un- 
happy in its result, was brought about by the 
same glorious principles that affected our own 
independence, ^Frenchmen are not made equal 
and free; they are .destined to yield obedience to 
tiie behests of their Maker and the mandates of 
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a kingJ**^ In short, we must conclude, in the 
words of JefTerson himself as expressed in a let- 
ter to our own venerated Lanordon, that ''the to- 
ryism with which we struggled in '77, differed 
but in name from the federalism of '98, with 
which we struggled also ; and the Anglicism of 
1808, with which we are now struggling, is but 
the same thing still, in another form. It is a 
longing for a king, and an English king, rather 
than any other. This i^ the true source of their 
sorrows and wailings." 

If then, we have proved what we think must 
follow from their own occasional confessions that 
toryism, federalism, angiicism and modern whig- 
ism, (not the * old Whigs,') are essentially the 
same, does it not behoove every true republican 
to stand on his guard against the approaches of 
this foe to liberty ? They come to. us under a 
nanne which once implied every thing that was 
good, that was patriotic ; they come with fair 
pretences and with loud protestations of inno- 
cence, but it is only that they may rob us of all 
that we hold dear. Let us turn a deaf ear to 
their syren songs, let us present to them a bold 
and united front, let us say, with the wise Tro- 
jan, * I fear those Grecians, even when they come 
with a present in their hands.' Let us not throw 
down the walls of union which now preserve us, 
to admit their wooden image of deception — ks 
flanks conceal death to our cause. The old 



• The writings of Gouverneur Morris, Josiah Dun- 
ham, &c. will afford'innumerable declarations of a sim- 
ilar import. 
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Hon of toryism is there, though concealed ; he is 
not dead, but sleepeth ; whether couchant or 
rampant, he va the same dangerous beast. Their 
motto is, * Divide and conquer,* and like Milton's 
devil, their attempts will not be discontinued, 
so long as there remains the least chance of 
success. 

What tho* the field be lost ! 
All is not lost; th' unconquerable will 
And study of revenge, tmwiortoZ hate 
And courage never to Bubuiit or yield. 
Remain. 

It is only by perfect union ; by a thorough 
organization, by previous concert, and well 
digested plans, by mutual concession, by a 
yielding of personal preferences and repress- 
ing personal dislikes, for the victory of principle^ 
that the Republicans can hope long to resist 
successfully their repeated and varied attacks. — 
So long as they shall pursue such a course, a 
course which true wisdom and sound policy 
dictate, there is' good sense and vital virtue 
enough in our country to preserve us forever 
from the domination of an aristocracy, and our 
General and State governments from the taint of 
federal influence. 

' For Mr. Hill himself, as a candidate for a 
high office, we feel no fear ; and have hence 
said nothing in allusion to his particular case.— 
He received the nomination for Governor, unso- 
licited, and^ his principles and character are 
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well known to the people of New-Hampshire.— 
Apart from his political views, there is probably 
not a man among us, who would not readi- 
ly acknowledge him the most suitable person for 
the chief magistracy of a State, in whose pros- 
perity he is so deeply interested, and with whose 
honor, his own reputation is so intimately con- 
nected. 

" To birth or office, no respect be paid 
Let worth determine here." 
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A. 

Extract from the N. H, Patriot, 12 May, 1812. 

THE EMBARGO. 

The intention of the British ministry, according to their 
own publications, is to *' annihilate neutral commerce;'' 
this means American commerce, as America is theonl^r neu» 
tral nation. Now, we have already seen tliat there is^ no 
safety on the ocean. — Great -Britain seizes all American 
commerce destined to any other part of the world than her 
own, or the territories of her allies. — Under such circum- 
stances, what can so effectually subserve our interests as the 
Embargo ? True it is, the merchants in the British inter- 
est, informed diat an embacgo was intended, by the treach- 
ery of federal members in Congress, pushed out immense 
quantities of flour, &c. the we^ preceding the embargo— a 
part of this will inevitably precipitate itself into tlie jaws 
of destruction. The embargo will undoubtedly be substituted 
either bya war or such concessions as will cause the rights of 
neutrals to be respected. The government will eitlier be- 
come a belligerent, or she will no longer continue a neutral 
nation giving Great-Britain the right to " annihilate neutral 
commerce;'' she will either go to war, or she will remain 
at peace on no other terms than that the American flag shall 
protect American property. We are firm in the opinioa 
that the must and will fight. Such being the case, the em- 
bargo was a wise and prudent measure ; wue, because it 

15* 
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prevented oar enemy from obtaining eupplies which she 
cannot do without; and prwdent, because it keeps at home 
that property and those resources which we shall need m 
case of a contest now rendered inevitable. 

In vain may the merchants, whose interest is wrapped up 
in the interests of Great-Britain, and whose attachments to 
her, notwitlistanding she continues to seize their property, 
are as natural as the increased affection of the spaniel for 
the severity of his master — in vain may thev attempt to con- 
vince thinking people in the country that the embargo will 
not be beneficial: — they will undoubtedly have some affect 
on their poor dependents, whose knowledge extends no fur- 
Uier than their own private interests, who think they see in 
our government that enemy to American commerce which 
is only to be found in Great-Britain, and who suppose the 
nation must starve because we have plenty of provisions, 
and because government has the prudence to retain them 
for our own use! 

The embargo is beneficial to poor people — ^because it 
makes every necessary article of consumption cheaper. 

It is beneficial to the manufacturer — because it enables 
him to sell his own productions in place of the miserable 
manufactures ot Britain. 

It is beneficial to the farmer — because it prevents the 
exchange of articles of real and solid worth for those 
which comparatively speaking are worth little or nothing. 

But what redounds to the benefit of all the foregoing 
classes^ is supposed to be injurious to the merchant ; — not to 
the fair and honorable merchant — ^but to such as have been 
in the habit of sponging the country people and have made 
themselves rich at other's expense. — ^These hate to see the 
growth of domestic manufactures — ^because if the people are 
thereby supplied, they lose the profit of their very lucrative 
trade with England . Hencd their incessant clamors against 
the non-^intercourse and embargo laws. We do not expect 
but the pressure of the times will produce partial distress^^ 
we may anticipate that those distresses will be charged to 
the government, by men who cannot, who will not me the i 
^t *^?"*® » *^' w« trust that the continued afiection of more / 
tlian three fourths of the people, and the reflection of doing 
yj*^"? '.'S.**^ and just, will operate as a strong incentive to 
cne AdmiQMtration to march fijrward in their course of hon- 
orable nacMures with a firm and upright step. 



1 
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B. 

Extract from the N. H. Patriot , 26 May, 1812. 

THE CRISIS. 

The present times are big wilh events upon whose favor- 
able or unfavorable turn depends the salvation or the eternal 
degradation of the only republican government on earth. — 
The p«irty in this country adverse to its republican institutions 
have all along predicted that republics cannot last long- 
that there is not virtue, stability or energy in the people; 
and they have endeavored that their predictions should be 
-verified by straining every nerve to palsy the arm of gov- 
ernnoent, to destroy that confidence (he people repose in it» 
and misrepresent its measures and its strength, thereby en- 
couraging, foreign nations to continue their aggressions.-— 
The British faction have invited the insult and contumely q^ 
foreign nations — laughed at the government for its long for- 
bearance under the repeated deceptions and injuries prac- 
tised on it by Great-Britain — said that government could 
not be kicked into a war; and now that the cup of concili- 
ation lias been drained of its very dregs, and our government 
is calling into action the energies of the nation and pursu- 
ing the only course which can free us from the shackles of 
foreign bondage — this same faction declare that government 
rash and ** mad '* — they declare that we have not cause of 
war with Great-Britain, and that the people will forcibly 
resist the government rather than join it in support of a 
war : — they withhold the means of supporting the govern- 
ment which themselves possess, and they discourage others 
in lending their means for the laudable purpose of perpetu- 
ating that independence which was bought Ly the blood of 
oar fathers; they attempt to terrify tlie people into the most 
abject vasfalage, by arraying the horrors of war in all their 
Tivid colors Ijefore them, and fancying miseries and suffer- 
ings in consequence which no nation ever realized. 

That the policy of our government has ever been the 

{>re8erralion of peace, must be manifest to those in tha 
east degree acquainted with its measures. Its anxiety to 
E reserve peace has perhaps been too great — ^lias caused it to 
ear injuries which nothing; else cduld justify. To this pre- 
disposition for peace, the internal eneaies of our republic 
have flattered themselves the nation would fall an easy sac- 
rifice ; and to their disappointment in this particular may 
j^« ascribed their present virulence towards the government. 
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They do not bow oppo«6 war becanse longer submiMioo 
would be of advantage to themselves or the country, but 6e- 
cause it mu$t end in the disgrace of the country and the 
entire prostration of its independence. They do not ad- 
dress the peace-loving passions of the pe&ple — they do not 
deprecate the expense in blood and treasure which a war 
may incur, from a wish to preserve the country — but because 
they know if that country continues in its present state, its 
government must be destroyed, and one better adapted to 
dieir views, an aristocraey whidi shall not depend on the 
voice of the people, will rise on its ruins. The republicans, 
the nation's party, the life-blood of the country, are and 
ever have been the advocates of peace ; and to secure that 
peace their voice is now unanimous in favor of asserting the 
rights of their country^ — in favor of a war, which is the on- 
ly resort left for an ultimate and honorable peace. The fed- 
eralists are advocates for tame submission to the insults of 
foreign nations, which submission they call peace, be,cause 
they Know that such submission is directly calculated to des- 
troy the confidence of the people in themselves and their 
government, and to produce that anarchy and confusion 
which of all other things are best calculated to subserve their 
purposes. 

The situation to which the aggressions of foreign nations, 
of Great-Britain in particular, have reduced our country, is 
of all others the best calculated, under the misrepresenta- 
tions of the opposition, to make the administration unpop- 
ular with that class of people who cannot or will not trace 
effects to their causes. It is not.at all surprising that the 
opposition wish this state of things to continue, because up- 
on such a state of things alone can they rise into power.— 
They know that a war will cause our rights to be respected ; 
and that the effects of a war must destroy all their grounds 
of opposition. Hence they attempt to impress the people 
with the belief that a war will be destructive to the country, 
when it will only be the destruction of the faction which 
sighs for the subversion of our liberties. 

Our administration do not wish for war, and they have 
delayed it so long as a glimmering of hope remained that the 
last resort would not be necessary. The federalists have 
made great exertions in our elections*, and their delusions, 
with some local causes, have succeeded in changing the 
opinions of a few hundreds in New-England, out of as many 
hundred thousands, under the idea that all would be right if 
Ihey voted for federal mep. The great body of the people 
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remain firm, ancl will support the government, if tWat ^t- 
«rnmeat supports its own dignity and its riglits ; but if it 
^serts them, the people must resort to others who will act 
worthy of the cause and rights for which they are contend- 
ing. \¥e have fall confidence in the government of the peo- 
ple ; we feel assured, as well from their known character 
as from our private information, that the government ' will 
not flinch. The time is even now come (yesterday) when 
llie ulterior measures have been submitted to Congress ; and 
THE PEOPLE are ready to meet, and second ^m. 
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MR. HILL'S DEFENCE AGAINST THE CHARGE 
OF POLITICAL BIGOTRY. 

Extract from the N. H, Patriot^ SO May, 1820. 

It is often a complaint against us, that we are too rigid 
in our political sentiments — ^that we contribute to keep a~ 
live the flame of party spir^, which but for the continual 
references of the republicans would die away forever. Ref' 
erenees, to what ? Why, to the past political sins of the 
federal party. Now we should be sorry to have every fed- 
eralist think himself included in the censures justly cast up- 
on his party, although he may be iulpaUe for being, found 
in such company. It is the leaders of that party — the men 
who openly talked of a dissolution of the union in 1815 — the 
men who have for twenty years been incessantly pouring out 
vials of wrath and obloquy on those very measures which 
faave raised our country to its present height of glory, and 
for the merit of which this very modeBt party now claims a 
ahare of applause. — It is such men whom we deem unwor- 
thy, whose conduct should often be looked into, and who 
are not fit to be entrusted with public offices. There ai« 
many honest federalists, no doubtj whose intentions^ and 
prayers were on the side of country; they loved our insti- 
cutions, but were blindly impressed with the sentiment that 
they were withering away under a republican administra« 
tion ; their enmity was artificial, produced by the continual 
€%9\titaaat of men whose ffiotivef had deeper (bundations; 
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they oppoted men only. But the leaders of the federal par- 
ty hadofegects more interesting in their hoBtility. ,^ "^y.^®' 
lilieved the theory of our government disdained the idea 
of universal liberty — ^censmed as enthusiasts and wild men 
those who advocated our untrammelled institutions; their 
coaduct arose from a settled, native hostility to a republican 
form of government. Privileged orders, titles, liereditary 
honors, and all the et eeteraa of European systems entered 
into their schemes of political organization. To them the 
mountain cry of liberty, as she ranged throughout our bor- 
ders, seemed disorderly, and they could not believe, after 
the fatal examples of ancient! republics, that ours would be 
permanent or happy. Well meaning federalists, we say, 
knew nothing of such views. Their leaders were too wise 
to instil them openly ; and even when the infamous assem- 
blage at Hartford was planned and all the fiery apparatus of 
civil uproar prepared — when New-England was on the brink 
of a separate existence — well meaning federalists knew no- 
thing of the views of their leaders. The safety of the coun- 
try they sighed for, but blindly upheld its enemies. These 
thinffs are abundantly proved — ^by the revealed intentions of 
the leading federalists — by their chagrin and mortification 
under disappointment — and by the general secession of the 
honest federalists from their ranks. Under such circum- 
stances, we deem it our boanden duty to admonish our 
brethren of the danger? to which our country is exposed — of 
the intentions of those who even declare the feasibility of a 
teparatton of the Stutes, To remind the evil of their er- 
rors, the foolish of their danger, and to uphold good men in 
every laudable pursuit, is a sacred duty. Better err on the 
Bide of country than amongst its deadly enemies. 



D. 



8 Jan. 1828. ^^-^EBRATION IN CONCORD, 

forciWy^mp^Ss^^^^^^^^ be Too often or too 

human nature cannot alwaThf ^""^ '^^ P^^P*^' ^^^ P~>»- 

powtp without aSg h ^Th« V"'-^** "^''^ ^* ^^«^^i«« «f 
■ ouBing It. The fascinations of power, the 
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long exercise of official authority, will sometimes change a 
pl.iin republican into a contemner of the people's rights. — 
The salvation of the people rests in themseivet — in the lib- 
erty to discuss the merits of men and measures — in the right 
to change the public servants which is given them by oor frc* 
quent elections. I should despair of our rights — I tihould 
consider the toils and the blood of the revolution to have 
been expended in vain — had we an hereditary President or 
Senate for life, agreeably to the wislies of the party who 
•consider the pec^le their own worst enemies. I should des- 
pair of the Republic, were the doctrine to obtain which ts 
now contended for by the partizans of Mr. Adams, that the 
President alone is the Constitutional Government, and that 
every opinion calling in question his measures or his acts-^ 
every effort to prevent his succession in office, is ** wicked 
opposition"* — is moral treatson ! Tlie doctrine of slavish 
submission and non-resistance is fit only for the slaves of an 
European despot: let it never be adopted by a republican 
people, whose boast is that their rights were gained by the 
flowing blood of the purest patriots. 

While the people shall retain that intelligence which is 
quick to discern, and that virtue which is prompt to choose 
the most disinterested men for their rulers — when the public 
servants shall be as prompt and willing to retire from office 
to give place to others their equals or superiors, as they 
were to accept office — when our officers shall without ex- 
ception be as faithful in managing the business of the public 
as they are in managing their own concerns — when those 
unfaithful servants shall be dismissed whose maxim is that 
robbery of the public treasury is not as sinful as theft from 
an individual — when combinations of lobby managers to 
overawe and control the deliberations and acts of our legis- 
lative bodies, shall he scouted from the hnd — when the will 
of the people shall no longer be frustrated by bargain, in- 
trigue and management — when tlie last attempt to organize 
faction bv mingling all good and bad political distinctions 
and arraying one portion of the country Against another 
portion of the country on account of some pretended differ- 
ence of interest, shall have been looked dow j by the people 

vvhen man shall no longer persecute and oppress man for 

an honest diflference of opinion either in religion or on mat- 
twe of civil polity; then shall we enjby in full fruition all 
the rights and benefits of a perfect Republic; thert shall ours 
present the sublime spectacle of the most perfect administra- 
tion of the moet perfect Government oncnrllu 
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E. 

MR HILL'S DEFENCE AGAINST THE CHARGE 
OF INCONSISTENCY. 

Extract from the N, H. Patriot, 28 July, 1828. 

POLITICAL CONSISTENCY. 

One of the expedients of the federal party, to effect their 
object of a ctnaplete amalgamation, is to make their polit- 
ical opponents, the old republicans, appear as inconsistent 
as they have been themselves. Tlie reason is, they have no 
other way of glossing over their own criminality but by 
producing a belief on the public mind that others have aoC 
been less criminal than they have been. 

The editor of the Patriot has now been before the public 
almost twenty years ; and during that time his sole object 
has been to support and maintain republican principles — 
tiie principle, that our government is instituted for the ben- 
efit of the whole and not of a few — the principle, that die 
officers of government are the servants and not the^^nasters 
of the people— ;the principle, that the people ought not to be 
taxed to pay men for holding offices where they do not ren- 
der an equivalent — ^the principle of strict economy in public 
disbursements, of frequent and free elections, of the right to 
change our rulers, of toleration and protection of all political 
and religious opinions, when those opinions do not infringe 
the rights and consciences of others ; in short, our object 
has been to support the principle of Democracy against the 
machinations of the vindictive Aristocracy. &1I during the 
period of nineteen years, there has not l^een a time when 
tJie Patriot has not been opposed, wiien the editor of the 
Patriot has not been personally abused and vilified by the 
federal papers in this State. It is, as he believes, a corn- 
foment to his consistency that he has never been a subject of 
their praise; and it affords him a good evidence of his rec- 
titude, that he has been invariably patronized and aupported 
by the great body of republicans inthis State. 

m a contest for principle, the individual is of little con* 
nf'*"!?!^^** • political enemies have given to the Editor 

WWh *u ^^^^ ^"^^^ consequence than he ever deserved. 

Aev .rl* ^^r'l^P|*'5 ^^T^ ^"^ ^"« »° ^^^ State in their favor, 
£« s?i J?^^f "^^^^t^"** newspaper attacks. Within the 
«tt SIX months, nearly a hundred thousand pamphlets have 
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been put in gratuitous circulation to produce an :mpr*$' 
sion that the opinions of an individual were formerly 
ineonaittent with his present opinions; and garbled ex- 
tracts are produced to prove that he formerly had a good 
opinion of individuala whose conduct he now condemns.^- 
And all this too when the party and the persons taking these 
unheard of measures will not, cannot even pretend that they 

have not been as inconsistent as they would represent us 

for in opposing the principles we have supported, they have 
constantly opposed the individuals we have supported, and 
supported those we have opposed. 

Take, for instance, the Pluoiers, the Bells, the Morrils, 

the|Bartletts— great J M and little S H jand 

even the present objects of their strong affections, John Q. 
Adams and Henry Clay, compoeing the " administration;*' 
we confess that while these men appeared to be eugao-ed in 
the cause of their country — while they seemed to be support- 
ing republican principle;*, the Patriot believed well and 
spoke well of them; — but then there was no epithet too vile 
for the federalists to use respecting them. The tables are 
completely turned so soon as these people array themselves 
against the republican party : the Patriot takes up its testi- 
mony against duplicity and treachery; and federalists are 
even more enamoured of their new recruits — some of whom 
have betrayed alternateJy both parties — than of those who 
have steadily been their friends. 

Almost ooe^ half of the present generation has cc#»io upon 
the stage during the last nineteen years. To show that the 
New-Hanapshire Patriot has steadily advocated the cause 
and principles it now advocates, we select a short article 
from one number in each month of its first yrar, all prbcced- 
ing from the pen of the Editor. And we fear not to take 
up that paper year by year, and pursue it from the age of 
twenty-one to forty. Let the federalists do the same with 
the Concord Gazette, Hegister and Statesman, the Ports- 
mouth Oracle and Journal, the N. H. Sentinel, the Amherst 
Cabinet, &c. and it cannot but be apparent that neither they 
Bor we have changed our principles, however they may 
have attempted to cast off their old name and take ours. 

The New-Hampshire Patriot in 1809-10. 

April 18, 1809. " Amidst the conflicts and animosities 

of infuriated zeal — when the unerring genius of improvement 

is cramped by the persevering advocates of corrupt systems 

of polity — when the evil spirit of Federalism is stalking up 

16 
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and down our land §«eking whom it may devour — when tb«r 
avowed and secret projects of internal and external enemies 
vre aimed at the vitals of our republic — it becomes every 
one whose views are American, whose sentiments coincide 
with chose of onr fathers of the revolution, to inculcate the 
sound doctrine of rational liberty, to espouse the cause of his 
country and his God. — The axioms of political morality, as 
expressed by Washington in his valedictory, by Jeffer- 
son and Madison each at the commencement of their 
presidential career, and so well practised in all their livies, 
•re engraved on the heart of e%'ery American, and are pre- 
cisely those we would adopt.*' 

May 9, 1809. " The State of Virginia forms an hon- 
orable contrast. While Massachusetts was forming her plots, 
this first State in the Union was passing laws for the encoar- 
agement of learning and the arts. As this respectable 
State was the first to oppose British tyranny, so she 
will be the last to diesert her own free constitution and gov> 
ernment." 

June 6, 1809. ** The temporary results in favor of fed- 
eralism of the late elections in New-England have inspired 
that party with new confidence and impudence. — But theFr 
day of retribution is coming — the eyes of the deceived 
have been opened. We venture to say, that another elec- 
tion will exhibit New-Hampshire perfectly regenerated." — 
[And it was so in the election of John Langdon.] 

July 11, 1809. ** The federalists, we mean " tlie leading 
men of the federal party," have repeatedly violated that 
faith without which government and societies are of no avail : 
they have sought to divide the Union, to palsy the arm of 
government, to impel to open war, by interested and base 
appeals to the avarice and the interested passions of the 
worst part of the community. As republicans we are will- 
ing to receive them; but we can never meet them halfway 
— adopt half her errors, for the sake of being on terms 
with apostate federalism." [Have ' we not invariably held 
this doctrine ?] 

August 8, 1809. " Freedom of opinion fn religion, as 
well as in those concerns which relate to civil polity,' is the 
prevailing characteristic of a republic : without such free^ 
dom,. oar republican form of government degenerates at 
ence into despotism. The true American principles, those 
principles whose unerring path has been invariably pursued 
Dy the illustrious Jefferson, and thus far followed by the 
awlabla Madison, havs stood ths test of experiment, and 
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proTed themselTes to be the immutable foundation on which 
18 to rest the safety of our rights. Whatever good might at 
any time be attaclied to the federal party, it has ceased to 
exist with respect to themotivesoftiie leaders of that party: 
they have now given over every thing American. Their 
exertions are in diametrical opposition to the independent 
«xercise of our privileges." [This has always been our 
sentiment.] 

Sept. 5, 1809. " It is the duty and privilege of a fr«* 
people to search out the motives of their rulers — to look at 
the tendency of their measures — to see whether they be in- 
tended for personal popularity, or the public good." ** The 
motives of the great body of the people are undoubtedly 
pure; but prejudice attaches them alike to erroneous and 
correct sentiments. While every other State in th<5 Unioa 
renounced their erroneous opinions of polity in favor of the 
system of Mr. Jefferson — that system which has given ua 
eight years of unexampled prosperity — Connecticut remains 
cd firm to the cause of federal stamp acts and taxes, stand- 
ing armies and sedition bills." [Connecticut was subse- 
quently partially regenerated — but where is she now 1] 

Oct. 3, 1809. ** Whatever may now be the professioDi 
of the leaders of the Junto, — however they may discard 
former arrogance — however humble their attitude — •* let 
them not be trusted ; " — they stand ready, as well at this 
time as any other, to take advantage of circumstances."— 
** Never, till they renounce past errors, can they claim our 
confidence in public stations. As a party, they have cast 
on lliemselvea an indelible stigma, an everlasting reproach." 
[Have they sinre wiped away that reproach 1} 

Nov. 21, 1809. "The people not only have a right to 
know what are the leading sentiments of a candidate for 
public favor, but they likewise' are entitled to the liberty 
of making comparisons between public conduct and private 
professions. In this way only can diey discriminate be- 
tween the honest man and the hypocrite; between him who 
wishes well for his country, and him who seeks only for pop- 
ular favor in popular delusion." 

Dec. 12, 1809. ** There are some men, it is well known, 
who have professedly been republicans, but who |iave bar- 
tered their principles either for considerations of personal 
favor or for British gold. Among these is James Cheediam 
of New- York, who publishes a paper which formerly rank- 
ed among the first of the defenders of the republican cause. 
Hie dereliction having produced an entire withdrawal of re- 
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publican support, he must look for a maintenance to some 
corrupt source. It is commoa now to see extracts publisli- 
ed in federal papers from Cheetbam*s American Citizen, 
•« a rtpublican" or " democratic paper," justifying British 
insolence, and calling every American who is indigoaat at 
her insults, by some odious appellation. Let the people not 
be deceived by disgraceful opinions palmed upon them as the 
opinions of their friends.'* 

January 16, 1810. " Honest men mi^ht have early im- 
bibed an unfavorable opinion of the administration of Mr. 
Jefferson. What pious christian would not shudder to hear, 
and witnessing in superiors an apparent serious belief in, the 
stories told of the infidelity and atheism of Jefferson in 1801 
— how our meeting houses were to be destroyed, our bibles 
burnt— clergymen to suffer martyrdom, or renounce their re- 
ligion — and like foolish tales. — But the inconsistencies of 
the leaders of the Anglo-federal party — the various grounds 
of opposition they have taken, at one time applaudmg the 
administration and afterwards condemning it for the same 
measiures — their justification of the British, when they have 
added personal insult to national injury — must open the eyes 
of the blind. The question now between the two political 
parties is — shall we tamely submit to reiterated aggressions 
of foreign nations — shall we permit an agent of Britain to 
beard our Executive to the face, to give our government the 
lie with impunity 1 or will we defend our Independence 1 
will we defend those rights for which our fathers fbujihtand 
bled?" ^ ^ 

f*eb, 6, 1810. " If the question should be asked. What 
causes the disparity between the two administrations? 
(John Adams' and Jefferson's) — it may be answered — that 
in rendering unnecessary and abolishing the offices pertain- 
ing to the general administration, legislative and judicial 
departments included, the annual expenses were lessened more 
ttian one million of dollars — a host of excisemen, taxgath- 
ercrs, &c. have been dismissed — the expenses of the naval 
h2. f^^t*^ a^partments have been lessened;— in fine, economy 
ha. £?«"• . ^^^"^^ ^^ ^^^^^-'^ expenditures, and reformation 
uide7thL*L '^S^'^'l *"^° ^^'^^y department." [How is it 
son?»V?^ —''"'* A^ams ? John Adams' or Thomas Jeffer- 

y«t^T oA'^'^cJ^^^^-^'^c** does his resemble ?] 
the p^tri^t I : l^^^' " T^^ '•^'"^^ ^*' 'h« election (in which 
as t£S ""■ H^f S*""^" triumphed over the federal candidate 

« a-Jte ol the federalists) has been a glorious triumph of the 
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friends o( our ConslitutioD and ihe union of the Slaiee. In 
spits of the fell fiends of discord and di\ision — in spite of 
the machinations of enemies in and out of the State, the 
Republican caase has prevailed ; it has passed the fiery or 
' deal, 'and proved that *' the truth is great and will 
PREVAIL." Never was the rectitude of republican prin- 
ciples more thoroughly tested, and never had the friends of 
those principles greater cause to rejoice than in the result of 
this election. — ^They will rejoice, that the patriot of our rev- 
olution will be revered and esteemed, though assailed by 
the malignant powers of calumny and detraction — though 
two-edged slander has stabbed at his reputation. — They will 
rejoice at this practical comment upon republicans and fed- 
eralists — that though the latter may triumph in momentary 
delusion, in times when there mustue sacrifice of interest to 
present feeling — the former will blossom and flourish when 
the winter of delusion shall have passed away." 



F. 



THE TRUE REPUBLICAN DOCTRINE OF EXECU- 
TIVE APPOINTMENTS. ^ 

Extract from N. H. Patriot, 24 Nov. 1828. 

PUNISH THE DECEIVERS, BUT RECLAIM THE 

DECEIVED ! 

The magnanimous generosity of republicans towards their 
political opponents, exhibited in all times of prosperity of 
the people's party, deserves at this time the public conside- 
ration. That generosity was indeed calculated to promote 
an *' era of good feeling;" and had it been met by a corres- 
ponding generosity on the part of our political opponents, 
" good feelings" might have continued to the present mo- 
ment. 

But what has been the conduct of the old federal party 
under the mild and tolerant reign of republican principles ? 
That party has turned the generosity, the kindly feelings of 
republicans into an engine for the destruction oi republicans. 
That vindictive party has taken advantage of a pretended 

16* 
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" era of good feeliDgs" to introduce a system of unrelenting 
persecution and proscription, and to creafe the most bitter 
animosities among republicans and friends. 

We need only look back the short term of three years for 
conclusive proof of our position. What has been the cqd- 
duct of the old federal party in New-Hampshire? Samuel 
Bell came to this town June session 1827, and made proc- 
lamation that the " lines wkre now drawn," and that 
every friend of Gen. Jackson holding an office must be put 
out. This signal from a former adherentof the federal par- 
ty was promptly answered by that party in a body ; and from 
that time to this, aided by the treachery of those nominal 
republicans holding offices, every republican who was eitber 
a candidate for office or who was in office, has been hunted 
down like a wild beast of the forest. All the bitterness of 
the black cockade party of 1798 — all the vindictive animos- 
ity of the ** reign of terror" under John Adams, have re- 
turned under the restoration of the party which fell with the 
first Adams. 

But the days of the second Adams are numbered and fin- 
ished; and the vindictive aristocracy of l\ew-England has, 
in the late election, met a repulse, a defeat more signal and 
decisive than in the great election in 1800. — What shall be 
done ? Shall we again take to our bosoms the scorpions 
who have so repeatedly stung us ? Shall we again extend 
to them all that " good feeling" which is dueonly to friends ? 
Shall we use our influence to elect and appoint to office, 
and to continue in office, the men who have made use of all 
the influence which such offices gave them to destroy the re- 
publican party, and to libel and abuse the bravest defenders 
and the purest patriots of the country ? Forbid it, our coun- 
try — forbid it. Heaven ! 

Thus far the running account between the federal and the 
republican parties — an awful account which the present 
generation of that party can never cancel, involving that 
breach of good faith, that violation of all the principles of 
common right and justice, that utter destitution of all the 
natural feelings of gratitude, which man would condemn in 
the brute: What shall we then say of those ungrateful men 
who to the sin of of ingratitude have added that of deep 
apostacy and treachery to the republican party ; who, not 
content with better treatment from the republican party than 
ever their deserts merited, have aimed a deadly stab at the 
party which had sustained them and taken some of them 
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from the very mire of disgrace and bestowed on thein honors 
and eiDuluments wliich the worthy alone deserved ? 

That the most considerable portion of tliose men calling 
themselves republicans in this State who have thus far sup- 
ported the cause of the second Adams, did so from no un- 
worthy motive, w^e frankly admit. Many have been deceiv- 
ed by tbe reiterated falsehoods of the Coalition — many have 
not intended, although their exertions have had the direct 
efiect of doiug it, to be instrumental in giving the ascenden- 
cy to the old federal party, and thereby introducing in this 
State a second reign of terror. These men, finding gross 
deception practised upon them, will return to the fold tVum 
which they have strayed; thry are but a email portion of 
the Ptrcngth of the State — probalily not one sixteenth of the 
legal voters; but they will be sufficient at our very next e- 
tection to giv« the Democracy of the State a triumphant as- 
cendency. 'I he men in office, the twaddlers, the recreants 
from the republican party, who have practised every species 
of deception on the people — the men who have circulated 
coffin handbills and other vile calumnies and falsohoods on 
the character of the republican candidate for the Presidency, 
will deserve a separate place from all others — as politicians 
they must and they will be execrated so long as they shall 
cinim affinity to any party. 

Is it now thought that Gen. Jackson and the fi lends of 
Gen. Jackson, burying in immediate oblivion their deed:':, 
will meet and treat these men as worthy of future confi- 
dence 1 Can it be supposed, that Samuel Bell and the office- 
hunters who have joined him — the men in this State vho 
proscribed and removed from office every individual friend- 
ly to Gen. Jackson — will again be received as republicnns 
worthy our confidence ? When John Bell came to take his 
place as Governor In June, as if desiring to conceal his 
shame, he stole into the town, and went the back way into 
the 6acA: dfoor of the capitol; his first magnanimous act 
after taking the oath, was to dismiss a republican door- 
keeper who had fought the battles of his country ; thus e- 
vincing that although he had not courage to meet the people 
face to face, he was vali.mt to set the example of removing 
every independent democrat from office. 

Can it be expected that the republicans will hereafter 
cherish the vipers whose association has poisoned the re- 
publican party ? Isit the duty bf republicans to continue 
in offi ce those who have converted their offices into instru- 
ments with which to oppress them 1 Will it not b« their 
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boowieo diitv to cleaow tke Augean stable— to clear away, 
that maM oJ^ corruptioo %khich has iMiBoned all our cbanneU 
of information t 

Every State in New-England is now governed by the same 
aristocracy that ruled in 1798— that ruled during the late 
war. Tlic republicans here are in a minority : but the late 
elections show them to be a gbrious majority of the whole 
Union. A band of New-England democrats have encoun- 
tered the dominant parly at vast odds — they have suffered 
every species of persecution and contumely. Shall tliese 
men not be protected by the Administration of the people 
under Gen. Jackson 7 If that Administration fail to exteml 
this protection, then indeed will it fail of one of the princi- 
pal objects for which the people placed tbeui in power by at 
least two to one of the votes of the Union. 



G. 

MR. HILL'S SPEECH ON THE PENSION BILL, 
In Senate of United States, 27 April 1832. 

The Pension Bill viras taken wp, the question being on t\\e 
amendment extending the provisions of the bill to those who 
lODght in the Indian wars, in the northwest and southwesi, 
prior to tbevear 1795. 

Mr. ROBINSON moved, that the bill be re-committed, 
with instructions to substitute for the pensions proposed iu 
• K h r **^"" of public land, iu tracts not less tlian the 

eigiitli of a section, nor exceeding two sections, to offirei s 
ana soldiers who served for six months, as militia or volun- 
inf/nn***" *° ""^ regular aimy, during the war of the Revo- 

ifLrl '5A^^^*''« P"^'"*" the year 1796. 
Senat^* ^^' GRUNDY and WHITE addressed die 

Mr. HILL then rose, and spoke as follows : 

Mr. President •—1 
oUB manner in %vhirh\h/l'Tr'""*i*' ^"'"'^V'^^^ »' theungener- 
^urviving ^-oldiers of A,f ^^" ^^ t^^^ relief of a few of the 

was first bro^Ct on for ,]f ^'"'•' ^'^? ™ }'^^'^^* ^^^^^ '* 
"e»t wp tor diPcu?8ion in this Huiufe; and I re- 
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gret still more to see it assuining the shape of a seotional 
c^estion. The Senator from South Caroliaa, [Mr. Hayne,] 
ha£ not, on this occasion done justice to his own character- 
istic candor, when he says, that the bill of the Senate will 
embrace nearly tlie whole mass of the population in the 
country, who are of age to have been soldiers of the Revo- 
lution; he did ftot seem to treat the subject with his wonted 
fairness, when he left it to be inferred, )hat the public mon- 
ey was to be bestowed on unworthy, undeserving objects. — 
L«t me assure thegentleman, that this is, by many patriots, 
considered a legitimate and fair subject of legislation — a 
subject on which there cannot be said to be even a division 
of opinion throughout a large section of the country. If 
Senators will not respect this unanimous sentiment on one 
subject, how can they claim, tliat an unanimous opinion in 
their soction, on ano^fter subject, shall be regarded by other 
Senators 1 

We have heard much, since the commencement of this 
seseitn, of the State of South Carolina; some of ns have 
sympathized with her privations and sufferings, and have at 
Idast wished to relieve them Indeed, Sir, South Car- 
olina has been directly relieved during the present session. 
A bill has been passed, in both branches of the Legislature, 
making that State a generous allowance for all her expen- 
ditures, not already reimbursed, incurred during the late 
war. That State had been previously allowed, it is to be 
presumed, all the existing laws would give her. The claims 
of other States, for similar expenditures, have never been 
allowed. The State of New-Hampshire, a large portion of 
whose citizens from the dawn of tlie revolution to the close 
of the late war with Great Britain, have always been ready 
to shoulder their muskets and diarch wherever danger and 
duty called them, made expenditures during thr late war 
for which she has never preferred a claim to Congress; ma- 
ny of her patriotic townships voted money to pay these ex- 
penses without even calling on theSt«te to reimburse them ; 
volunteer companies were raised and marched to defend the 
assailable points of the State ; those who could not go, con- 
tributed their money to pay the expenbes of those who did 
go; and this without ever expecting to prefer a claim on the 
State or nation. These expenses never can be reimbursed, 
because they were not made a matter of charge at the time, 
aed because they <^aunot now be identified so as to become 
items of claim. But for the sums actually paid under llie 
authority of the State, New-Hampshire has never been re- 
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inbursed ; the money actually expended and claimed was 
not all allowed > South Carolina has been paid all she clainas 
for similar services, principal and interest, during the pres • 
ent session; the bill does not state the precise sum she will 
receive — some say it is between one and two hundred thous- 
and dollars — others say it will be much more. South 
Carolina muf^t admit, lliat in one instance at least, the gen*- 
cral government has been to her not only just but gener- 
ous. 

I care not, Mr. President, what part of tlie'^Union will 
derive the most benefit from a pension law providing for the 
comfort and relief of the soldiers of the revolution-; be it 
north or south, it will be my pride and my pleasure that my 
voice and ray vote have contributed to the passage of such a 
law. If it goes to the greater benefit of my immediate con- 
stituents, so much the better because they nave better deser- 
ved it ; not that it were worse at all if other States have a 
superinr cl:iim, and shall receive a larger amount. 

In luy section of the country, there is but one opinion open- 
ly expressed on this quei;tion; and lh;it is, that the soldiers 
of the revolution were never paid for their eei vices, and that 
the present generation owe to the few survivors a liberal pro- 
vision. The public domain, now released from that portion of 
the revolutionnary debt which was funded, stands pledged to 
the survivors of that revolution ; if the government has the tide 
deed to that domain, the veterans who gained that title deed 
by campaigns of blood and privation are virtually the own- 
ers. Much of the legitimate debt of the revolution was never 
paid at all — was never even funded; ind of that portion 
which was funded, in nine cases out of ten, the soldiers suf- 
fered the depreciation, while the more wealthy — and some 
of them hostile to the revolution itself— purchasing up these 
claims for a shilling in the pound, became the owners of that 
debt. In thousands of cases, such was the depreciation of 
his pay, that with the kind of money he received, the soldier 
on his return home could not obtain a P^ir of shoes or a 
garment to Cover him, and was obliged to journey all but 
barefoot sind naked. An immense portion of the debt of 
the revolution — more especially the expenses incurred by vol- 
unteers and militia, who were not in the continental line — 
wa» swept off entirely by depreciation. The regular sol- 
diers were Letter paid than the militia and volunteers; 
and this is a strong reason why the latter shall now Le in- 
clude d. 

1 cannot say what might be my opinion or my vote weiiB 
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ikis a Bobject now for the firftt time agitated. lam opposed 
to appropriations for any and every object — I am opposed to 
the pensioning system generally. 1 tliink when men work 
for the government fur pay, either in a civil or military ca- 
pacity, the pay agreed on and expected at the time, is all 
the pay to'which thry are entitled. I would pension no man 
-who has received his full amount of pay, except he shall have 
been disabled in the pul^Jic service. But the case of the sol- 
diers of the revolution differs from all otliers which may hap- 
pen or can happen. 

In the first place, it is a matter of notoriety that they nev- 
er did receive the value of the pay to which they were enti- 
tled : they were paid in a depreciated currency. The moat 
of them, who had families and priiperty at home, sacrificed 
their all, and returned from the army pennylees. A small 
portion of these, beginning the world anew, acquired prop- 
«*ty and maintained iheuiseUes c( mfortably : another por- 
tion struggled against poverty during the remainder of their 
lives; but many, very many soon pasted off the stage before 
they had realized the mighty benefits which this nation ac- 
quired from their exertions. 

In the second place, if it could be admitted they did re- 
ceive the full pay stipulated, their case differs so much from 
any other case that can occuj;, that there is no danger the 
relief proposed by the bill, can be drawn into a precedent. 
There was then no government, except the arbitrary power 
which assumed to rule — that power claimed the right to make 
of us slaves and va?sal.s. Resistance to this power was 
looked upon as treason; and unsuccessful resistance wag 
certain of such a punishment as would have entailed degi'a- 
dation anld miiiery upon all then living, and upon ub their 
posterity. The debt we owe to the brave -men who then 
took their lI\eo in their hands, and marched to face an ene- 
my, more potent than any other nation of the world, can 
uever be repaid. The public sentiment will bear us out in 
granting all they asU : our generosity in other cases may de- 
serve the public censure — but generosity to the soldiers of 
tlie revolution will never be reprehentled by a just and a mag- 
nanimous people. 

Although ranch is due to those brave men who have en- 
rauntered the Indian warfaie in the west, since the revolu- 
tion, it is not right in my belief to unite them with those for 
whom relief is propo^^ed in tike present bill. Great as is my 
respect for the Senators who advocate such a proposition, [ 
cannot resinit the conviction that its tendency it entirey to 
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defeat the bill itself. I n i^h the soldiers of tlie revohition to 
stand on their own merits: if a niBJority of the Legislature, 
taking^ their case alone, will not sustain them, I should be 
unwilling to carry this bill by bringing in any other interest 
to their aid. I must consider every other vote in favor of 
any proposition to unite the two cases as having a direct 
tendency to defeat both . 

The country, for the first time is in a situation to do jus- 
tice to the soldiers of the revolution without exhausting the 
treasury, or adding to the burdens of the people. They 
can receive all that is required, after proper deductions shall 
be made in the Tarifl'; and the sum will be so small as 
scarely to be felt. It will not delay for a moment the en- 
tire payment of the public debt — ii will stint no appropria- 
tion for any legitimate object. If it operate at i.ll, it will 
only leave a million less per annum, (and this decreasing in 
amount every succeeding year,)^ to be scrambled for and ex- 
pended on some canal or rail road, intended for the benefit 
of some favored sectional interest. 

I could wish, Mr. President, for the sake of an unani- 
mous expression in favor of this bill, that the remaining 
soldiers of the revolution had been spread in equal propor- 
tion over the whole country. Could this be, I would wil- 
lingly yield for the North all the little advantage we shall 
jeceive if the bill passos. This however cannot be. The 
new States cannot receive as much as the old States; nor 
can those old States which were the theatre of war in the 
last three or four years be entitled to as much as those 
States where the war commenced, and which turned out 
men through the whole revolution. Accident merely gives 
an advantage to the northern and middle of the old States. 
But this circumstance ought to have no weight. Go where 
itwill, it cannot be called an unequal distribution. The 
men who receive it have been constant contributors to the 

Eublic treasury; and they are of that class few of which 
ave at any time been benefitted by the public expenditures. 
Referring to the State of New-Hampshire alone, which has, 
as well in the war of the revolution as in the war of 1812, 
furnished as many men as any other State of her size and 
numbers, and more in proportion to her wealth, I can safely 
say that there has not been expended for her immediate and 
local benefit, ten cents to the dollar of what she has actually 
contributed to die public treasury. 

The amount of money which this bill will call from the 
treasury has been much magnified: I ha^e heard it stated as 
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bigb as five tnillions of dollars per aitNiim. Tu give some 
color to this high amount, it has been said that the calcula- 
tions made when the first pension law passed were much, 
exceeded by the actual expenditure. The calculations then 
^ere made without sufficient data. The existence of the 
several pension laws has unfolded facts and circumstances 
which can enable every one to make more accurate calcula- 
tions; and I must believe that the calculations of the Com- 
mittee cannot be ver]^ far from the truth. And even sup- 
posing those calculations fall short one third or one half» the 
sum will amount to scarcely one fourth what has been pre- 
dicted; it will scarcely exceed what is this vear at^ked 
for the Baltimore ana Ohio Rail Road, while anoth- 
er equal amount is required for its powerful cc;mpetitor, the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, in addition to a million already 
granted. 

I need not repeat the calculations contained in the reports 
of th^ Pension Committees in the Senate and House of 
Representatives — those reports have been printed and laid 
upon our tables. The facts and calculations presented by 
the two Committees, although made for different bills, are 
well agreed in the main — neither of these reports author- 
ized the expectation that the amount necessary to be ap* 
propriated would much exceed a million . of dollars per 
anntnn. 

The pension bill of 1818 had, on its fare, authorized the 
revolutionary soldiers to entertain expectations which had 
never been realised ; thousands of them had spent their time 
and their substance to procure the necessary proofs required 
by th« law and the construction put upon it by the Secretary 
of War — their money and their labor liad been expended in 
vain — their applications had been rejected. In many in- 
stances, of two neighbors living side by side, each efjually 
requiring pecuniary aid from the country, one had been 
pensioned and the other rejected. Other instances had oc- 
curred where the soldier exercising a rigid economy had 
earned and secured some three or four hundred dollars, and 
was denied a pension, while his more improvident or more 
unfortunate neighbor who was worth a few dollars less was 
pensioned and placed in a condition which might be consid- 
ered enviable when compared with that of the other. 

The law of 1828 had pensioned all the remaining officers 
and soldiers of the continental line who were in service 
at the close of the war, without regard to thn property they 
might possess; thttt law, as well as the law i.f l&ib \\h& pai- 
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tial in its operations — it embraced some cases of merit, but 
it left other cases of greater merit untouched. 

The former legislation of Congress has authorized every 
soldier embraced in the presient bill, to claim as a matter of 
right what this bill will give him. The decided expression 
of the Mouse of Representatives at the last session h.id made 
it all but certain that this justice would now be di>ne, inas- 
much as the Senate had not then indicated any opinion ad- 
verse to it. What must be the feelings of tliese men on the 
extreme verge of life, if they shall now be denied what all 
our acts have conceded to be their right, and what the 
strong voice of public sentiment has accorded to them ? Let 
us Dot, at this late peri')d — let not Congress, which has pre- 
sented as a gratuity to a distinguished and beloved /or ftg-n- 
er f)r si milur services what would make a hundred soldiers 
rich — now deny to ok\t native citizens that-small sum which 
will smooth their path to the grave! Can we deny thisboua 
to the few survivors without adding another item to the 
list which the enemies of our free institutions have register- 
ed tigainst us, as a proof that "Republics alone are un- 
grateful ? " 
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EXTRACTS FROM MR. 111LL»S SPEECH AT A 
PUBLIC DLNNER GIVEN HIM AT CONCORD, 
August, 1832. 

AIr. President and Gentlemen: — For the last 
twenty-five years it has been my lot to have been a mark 
for the public gaze; never, during the whole of that time, 
has it been my good fortune to please the men who have 
constantly opponed the democracy of the country — at no 
time have I been a favorite, or even conciliated the good opin- 
ion either of those who have always been at war with free 
principles, or of those who have vascillated between the 
parties for the sake of office or the emoluments of office. 

But during the whole time I have been before the public, 
if I have never pleased the sticklers for aristocracy — if I 
have conciliated neitlier the " federalists" of 1809, the 
" Washingtonianj" and "peace party men'* of 1812, the 
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** no party men" of 1816, the ''Adams men*' of 1824, nor 
the Henry Clay and American System men of 1829, '30, *31, 
*32 — I have always found among the honest Yeomanry of 
the Granite State, men whose friendship has never quailed. 
Those friends were the bone and muscle of democracy 
twenty-three years aso — they were tlien the supporters of 
Thomas JeSerson and John Langdon. They are still the 
bone and muscle of the democracy, and they are now the 
supporters of Andrew Jackson and the free principles con- 
tended for by the patriots of 1798. It gives me pleasure to 
meet at this festive board several of those old and steady 
friends, some of whom even participated in the scenes of the 
revolution which gave birth to our freedom, and all of whom 
have derived their principles from the fathersof that school. 
It gives me more pleasure to be able to say that I have en- 
joyed the uniform friendship, through good report and through 
evil report, of such men, than if I were able to make the 
complacent declaration that I had never offended any body, 
because I had always treated alike the friends and the ene- 
mies of our republican institutions, and that I was at this 
moment as much the favorite and friend of tlie one as of the 

other. 

* • • • • • • 

There can be no mistake as to the identy of this party 
even under all the disguises it has assumed. The bitter op- 
ponents of the war of 1812, in New-England, are now al- 
most to a man the most malevolent and unforgiving enemies 
of the admiuistration of Andrew Jackson. Look around 
you, my friends: can you find in the State of New-Hamp- 
shire, po many as one hundred old federalists who opposed 
Jefferson and Langdon, and the war of 1812, who are not 
the enemies of the present administration, who, repudiating 
their old name of federalists, do not now claim to be ** Na- 
tional Republicans" and friends to Henry Clay and bia 
** American System ?** 

It is the old party with a new disguise that would upturn 
heaven and eartli to procure a change of the present admin- 
istration. .This party at all times has with open arms re- 
ceived to its embraces the traitors to democratic principles: 
there never has been a time when some, of more or less con- 
sideration, have not been found joining their ranks. As an 
encouragement to such acquisitions, the party has bid high 
or low, according to its necessity. Of late years, the trait- 
ors to democracy have generally received the highest re- 
wards. In this State, from 1824 to 1828, scarcely other 
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than recreant deinocrats v«ere by this party openly nominated 
t(; any office. It became, at length, a subject of complaint 
that while nine tenths of the rank and file of the party were 
old federalists, all the offices were filled by those who had 
formerly acted with the democrats. The federalists insisted 
on having a share ; accordingly two of their most distin- 
guished leaders were placed on their domination for Con- 
gress in 1829, when the whole party fell into a minority 
of more than three thousand, which has since been in- 
creased to nearly ten thousand, leaving that party, hope- 
less, except by art and management 'they shall succeed in 
fomenting dissension among the present adherents of de- 
mocracy. 

It must have been remarked by those who have watched 
the course of politicians in this country, that new converts 
evince more zeal and will go greater lengths than those who 
have steadily belonged to the same part^. What men of 
the federal party are more violent at this time than those 
who went over to that party from our ranks, and who have 
been conspicuous in many of the public offices of the State 
for the few yeai's preceding the revolution of 1829 ? Sever- 
al of these remain in office whose terms have not yet ex- 
Sired ; and not one of them, to my knowledge, hesitates to 
old on to his office or to make use of its influence against 
the State and National administrations which have been 

sanctioned by a large majority of the people. 

• • « • • * • 

* ** * Standing as I do in the Senate 

alone from New-Gi^land friendly to Andrew Jackson — 
coming there in despite of a political intolerance as despe- 
rate and unrelenting as ever existed in tliis or any, other 
country; it will not surprise you, gentlemen, nor my fellow 
citizens of New-Uampsnire generally, to be informed that I 
neither entered the Senate on personal good terms with some 
gentlemen of that body, nor have my course of conduct or 
my votes been such as to conciliate their kindness or rood 
wishes. It never was, and I trust in God it never will be, 
in me to compromise my principles or my duty to my con- 
stituents for the favor or good traces of any man. As hum- 
ble men in pretensions as myself can and do receive the per- 
sonal attentions even of Honry Clay and Daniel Webster. 
I have not been the favorite or received the personal atten- 
tions of either: one of them has once deigned to notice the 
** still small voice" from the East, as the solitary individual 
in the Senate from that part of the Union opposed to his 
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aggrandizing sdiemet of bargaining for the votes of the 
People for tne Presidency, and at another time has reproach- 
ed me lor reading, as he said badly, extracts from his own 
apeech against the Bank of the United States in 1811. The 
dCber, has preserved generally a dignified silence, content 
that the louder yelpers of his Kennel from Maine and DeW- 
^trare, (Holmes and Clayton,) whose low and blackguard 
efforts were quite too indecent and too vulgar even to find a 
place in tlie most worthless opposition prints of the country, 

should set upon me. 

• • • • • • • 

The opposition in Congress were highly incensed that 
their predictions of tlie bankrnptcv and ruin of the Post Of- 
fice Department had not been verified. They supposed that 
mtdtk a result most necessarily follow firom the increased fa- 
cilities that had been given to the transmission of the public 
fflails, and the extraordinary expenses incurred bv granting 
these facilities. They were mistaken — for although the 
^reat mail from Washington to New>Orleans had been ex- 
pedited to nearly double speed, and the mails to the other 
principal points of the Union in a similar ratio ; although 
the number of post offices had been increased one fourth, and 
the transportation from thirteen to fifteen millions of miles ; 
the annual revenue was likewise increased in a ratio suffi- 
cient more than to cover all this expense, enabling the De- 
partment to extend still farther the mail faeilities after the 
£r8t of January next over more tlian twenty thousand miles 
«f new mail roads. 

As if determined to break down the Department, the plan 
to abolish newspaper postage was pursued with great zeal 
and ardor by the opposition members of the Senate. The 
newspapers already can'ied in the mail are probablv as ten 
to one m weight when compared with letters ; while the 
revenue derived from them is less than as one to ten of the 
letters. The efifect of abolishing newspaper postage would 
have been to increase the weight of the mail four fold, ren- 
dering extra carriages necessary on all the great routes ; 
and the annihilation of nearly all the village newspapers in 
«die country, making the business of publishing newspapers 
a monopoly to weaUhy men in the large cities. One of the 
Senators (Holmes of Maine) boldly avowed the object of the 
opposition Senators who unanimously voted for this biH t<| 
be the giving their newspapers at the seat of government the 
privilege of going free to all parts of the eountrv, that they 
might break down this administration. He said the parties 

17 
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stood on equal ground during the sitting of Congress, Cor 
then one could frank as many newspapers as tlie otber ; bm 
that the administration had the advantage in the public offi* 
cers franking during the recess. liis reioedy for tbia sup- 
posed advantage was, abolishing newspaper postage entire, 
ly. Happily tlie proposition to break in upon the Post Office 
Department was ultimately defeated in the Senate by a sin« 
gle vote. 

Another prominent subject showing ihe utter recklessneaa 
of the leaders of the two branches of the opposition in the 
Senate,' was the rejection of the President's nomination of 
Martin Van Buren to be minister plenipotentiary to 
Great Britain. 1 have recently been informed that when 
Mr. Webster received intelligence how certain vacancies 
were filled in the Senate in the course of the last year, he 
declared before he left Boston, that Mr. Van Buren'a aom- 
Ination would be rejected ! This previous declaration serves 
to unfold the duplicity of the man who in such solemn terms, 
when the nomination came to be acted on, declared his ab- 
horrence of party spirit, and who so feelingly ptjrtrayed his 
regard for the honor of "the country and the whole country'* 
so deeply tarnished in the despatches which the President 
directed Mr. Van Buren to write to Mr. M'Laoe ! 

There is not perhaps in the world a man of greater amea- 
ity of manners, a man of more personal civility, a man who 
in all social intercourse treats more alike Both political 
friends and opponents, than Mr. Van Buren. The men who 
were most embittered against him in the Senate, especially 
Mr. Webster, had often participated in his hospitality and 
kindness; indeed it is scarcely a year since it was noticed 
in the opposition papers that Mr. Webster and Mr. Vau 
Buren were arm in arm at the Springs and enjoying there 
in high glee each other's society. The heart of "that man 
may be better conceived (ban described which could, in the 
absence of an intimate if not a personal friend, make a calcu-> 
lation from the election of Senators how he might be per- 
sonally and politically prostrated, and afterwards carry that 
calculation into effect by feigning a reason which was any 
thing but a true reason, and by a coarse of caucus drilling 
and management such as would disgrace the veriest dema- 
gogue. No wonder, when Mr. Van Buren returned, the 
Senator from Massachusetts could not meet or look him in 
the face ! There is no object of so strong aversion, as the 
individual by another individual moiSt injured. 
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The rejection of Mr. Van Buren has, however, had a ve- 
ry different effect frooi that contemplated by its aiubors.-^ 
Several weeks time were taken up in so arranging the votes 
of Senators a£ to efiect his rejection — the three leaders, 
(Messrs. Clay, Calhoun and Webster) were incessantly en- 
gaged until the requisite number of Senators was secured — 
there was more than one honest man deceived. But after 
all, the eSbrt only went to disgrace those who made it — to 
arouse the spirit of the nation at the indignity which was 
offered to the President — and to unite the great democratic 
party throughout the Union on the most^suitable person for 
the second ofhce in the government. 

I have thus glanced at some of the matters which have 
l)eea the basis of the proceedings of one of the longest ses- 
sions of Congress since the adoption of the Constitution. — 
Condemning as I do the whole course of the opposition — be- 
lieving as I do their incentive to action was not a wish to 
promote the public good, but a desire to supplant the pres- 
ent administration and a determination to oppose its meas- 
ures right or wrong. I must attribute the obliquity to that 
esprit du corps which leads a mass of individuals to do that 
collectively, which separately, they could not be induced to 
do. With few exception.0, the members of the Senate who 
have acted with tlie opposition are amiable and exemplary 
in all their private relations, and preserve the character of 
gentlemen. It is to be regretted that such men should feel 
Uiemselves under obligations to follow in the wake of polit- 
ical leaders grown utterly desperate and reckless from cha- 
grin and disappointment that the people are no longer in- 
clined in them to place confidence. 

The man whose unbending integrity will not suffer him 
to look on corruption, on bargain and management, writb 
complacency — who woald not turn on hi? heei to save him- 
self in the most honorable office in the world — who shrinks 
not to discharge his duty and his whole duty come what 
will ; this man, standing in the way of ambitious dema- 
gogues who would cheat the people of their rights, in the 
way of monopolies, who would manage the wealth of the 
country and control its industry, is more than any other the 
object of present attention. By his friends he is admired 
with enthusiasm — by his foes he is contemned with loud ex- 
ecrations. 1 have seen this man at various times and in 
various situations ; I have seen him while under excited 
feelings, and in the scenes of calm and quiet enjoyment 
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He never speaks behind a man's back what he will not say - 
before his face ; excited on any subject, he is one of tl«e 
most interesting and eloquent men of tlie age. He eonvera* 
es freely, and on every topic discovers a profound judgment 
looking far into consequences, and an intimate knowledge 
of human nature. He is probably a greater if not a more 
learned Statesman than ftny other now living in the United 
States. And it may be marlessly averred that no public 
man in America ever had a more thorough knowledge 
cf every subject on whicli he was called to act, than has 
President Jackson. I have never known a candid political 
opponent spend any time with him so as to listen to his 
conversation, who has not left him with the declaration tliat 
he had been entirely deceived in relation to his manners, 
his intelligence, and his general character. 

Mr. President, I have already taken up too much time» 
and have probably tired the patience of the company. In 
conclusion I will give as a sentiment, what, in my belief, 
will always distinguish the true from a false political faith : 

The doctrines practised. by the Democracy of the Chran-' 
ite State — A limited Government, State Rights, Rotation 
in Office, Economy in the public expenditures, no unneces- 
sary Taxation, and universal Liberty and Equality. 



I. 

EXTRACTS FROM MR, HILL'S SPEECH ON THE 
LAND BILL, In Senate of the United Stales, 22d Jan. 
1838. 

**•••♦ I must protest against the principles 
which are involved in the bill proposed to be amended. 

The original proposition presents itself as a direct appeal 
to the cupidity of the several State governments in which 
the people are supposed to have a nearer interest than in 
the General Government — it is an invitation to take and eat 
of the forbidden tree, witii the assurance "thou shalt not 
surely die.'* 

The friends of a high tariff in the old States are supposed 
to advocate the bill, while the opponents of a high tariflf ip 
the old Sutes oppose it. The interest of the tariff and an- 
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tl-tariff States^ so far u relafeti to the reception of the dWi* 
dend propoted, must be the same. Money aiiMC be as ao* 
oeptaUe to the State of Georgia ae to the State of MasBa- 
dhwetta. Why, then, does not Geor|la seek the same dis* 
position of the public lands as does IfasBaohiisetts 7 Oeor* 
gia welt kaows that the proceeds of the pnUic huide, ab* 
stracted from the Treasury, creates the neceaiity of raising* 
by taxation on the coosaiaption of the country* aa equal a« 
mount; and Massachusetts, in the same thing, fancies that 
this additional taxation goes 00 much for the protection of 
that class of her citizens who have inrested capital in vari- 
ous manufactures. 

The idea is altogether fallacious, that the great mus of 
Ae people of this country can be benefitted by the division 
of toe proceeds of the sales of the public lands among the 
several "States. So long as the legitimate expenditures of 
the National Government exceed the amount of revenue 
raised from any other than public property, so long will 
such a division of the avails of the public lands ammig the 
several States lessen the burdens of the people not at all.-— 
We will see what will be the operation of this dividend on 
the State of New-Hampshire. 

It will be admitted by all to be bad policy to raise money 
in any government for tlie purpose simplv of distributing it 
among those who have originally contributed it* The ex* 
penses of collection and distribution and the interest or use 
of the money raised during the term of the whole process 
are so much dead loss. The distribution of the avails of the 
sales of the public lands, so long as it is necessary to raise 
money by impost or otherwise, is still worse in principle 
than the taxation and the distribution to which I have aUu^* 
ded. It is worpe to New-Hampshire and to all the States 
on the seaboard, because while those States receive less 
than their proportion from the public lands, they pay mere 
than their proportion of the taxes on imports to support the 
government . 

In the distribution of three millions of dollars, the propor- 
tion of New-Hampshjre will be about sixty thousand. This 
sixty thousand dollars, augmented by the expense of collec- 
tion and the greater portion of duties paid ny consupners on 
the seaboard than by those living far in the interior who 
consume less, will bring upon her an additional tax of at 
least one hundred thousand dollars ; so that for every sixty 
cents received she pays out a dollar in new taxes. If an 
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UidiTidBal is bu owb private afiairs were to eogagie io suclii 
a gpecolation tm this, he woald be set down as a fool. 

Botit is not the loss from the speculation itself that I so 
noch deprecate — it is the demoraliung effect the dividend 
most have od the healthy action of our State Governraents. 
WheM » State has incurred an enormous debt in attempting 
to make internal improvements in unproductive roads ana 
canals, the application of the dividend might be well appli- 
ed to discharge the interest upon an interminable burden 
which has been thrown upon such State ; and when thus 
applied would no longer be a subject of controversy ; but in a 
State like New-Hampshire — a State which has been too poor 
to ron herself miUions m debt on splendid projects of roads 
and canals f a State whose hardy yeomanry have contrived 
to make tolerably convenient roads and to improve the nav- 
igation of their rivers without either running the State as 
such in. debt,, or asking Congress ibr appropriations ; in 
New-Hampshire this appropriation of sixty thousand dollars 
annually-— if indeed the whole proceeds of the public lands 
shall hereafter give her this as a dividend — would go to turn 
our State government topsy turvy. 

The State would never consent that any portion of this 
dtvidend should eo for the purpose of colonizing free blacks 
in Africa . But if it was to be applied for objects of inter- 
nal improvement, there would be an annual scrambling in 
the L^islatore that would keep up a constant warfare be- 
twe«i the different sections of the State. The West there, 
would have an interest in making improvements which would 
carry away the business from the East; the extreme North 
would turn her roads towards the State of Maine, and the 
South would draw them towards Massachusetts, while the 
onlfy seaport,, and commercial capital of the State would 
consider that nho had a claim that all the money should be 
expended to bring the whole business of the State into her 
lap. The result would be, that the strong would combine 
and deprive the weak of their proportion of the benefits — 
that these benefits would be unequal — that new expedients 
would be resorted to to give the appropriation a different 
direction ; and that the State would be kept Irom year to 
year in a turmoils Thousands of dollars of the dividend 
would be expended in useless legislation, in contriving ways 
and means to secure some portion of the money. 

Projecis of improvement would be started involvinff a 
greater expenditure than the land fund would warrant — 
Some bridge, or road, or canal, which had been begun and 

lo 
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Qoder-estiiiuited — for what project of this kind, in it« incipi- 
ent state, was ever estimated at half its cost '¥— must bo 
completed ; the land fund from Congress fiiils. The State 
most hire money or raise additional sums by taxes to carry 
the improvement on. Where credit is good as that of a 
city corporation or State, loans may be effected, if not in 
this country, in Europe ; and posterity may have entailed 
upon it a perpetual tax to pay the annual interest on mone^ 
applied to such improvements as will not afford even a woM' 
cient income to pay for their own repairs. 

Is the land dividend applied to purposes of edocation ? it 
will dien be a matter of dispute wfaetlier it shall go to a high 
school or a common school, to a college or an 'academy-— to 
prepare the pupil for the pulpit or the bar, for suigery or 
physic — or whether males exclusively, or females, or both^ 
shall be entitled to its benefits. 

If, Mr. President, the amount of dividend was so mudh 
gain to a State, the inconveniences that might arise from 
State l^islation on this subject were not worthy to be nam- 
ed. But when it is considered that the State has to con- 
tribute its full share, and to pay a larger tax to fill the va- 
cancy which the abstraction of this dividend has produced, 
"folly with his cap and bells" could not appear more ridic- 
nk>ns than this project. 

Are the State Governments to be reduced to abject de- 
pendence on the treasury of the nation 1 Are th^ to depend 
on the breath and the favor of the two branches of Congress 1 
Are th^ to come here crouching for die means to enable 
them to educate their children, or to complete aam^ great 
public improvement ; at the same time they are taxed in 
what they eat, drink and wear, to fill that vacuum in the 
national chest which has been produced by the donation ? 
Do yoa call this a gift, a favor, to anv State? 

It has become evident to my mind that we nnurt either 
confine the Legislation of the Federal Grovemment to the de- 
fined objects of the Federal Constitution, or present that 
continued collision between the National and State Gov- 
ernments which must end in consolidation, anarchy and ul- 
timate dissolution. I am of those, Mr. President, who be- 
lieve Congress is no less potent under the powers exiHressly 
granted to it by the people of the States than the leffislatnrss 
of the States are by the powers granted them by me people 
of eaeh State. Rightly practised upon, there is a beauty and 
a harmony in our Constitutions, ferever assuring the liber 
li^ of the people. 
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The framerp of the ConstitiHioD never intended that the 
National Government thould raise money to be dietribated 
amonc the Stale Governmentt , any more than they iateuded 
that the common funds of the <Seneral HovernmeiH efaocdd be 
dissipated in splendid projeots of internal improvement.-— 
When Virginia ceded her title to the present States and 
terrjlory oorthof the Ohio and east of the Mississippi, ''asa 
common fund" to di8chai|[e the debts of the revolation,ooald 
it he believed it was the intention of the terms of the com- 

Saet that at any future time the avails of those funds shoold 
e paid over directly by the General Government to die 

States of Massadmsetts and Connecticut % 

• *•♦«•# 

The extinction of our national debt presents this nation ia 
aa attitude to excite the admiration of the world ; there is 
probably on record no other instance of the kind. Now is 
the €avoraUe time to put that practical construction upon 
the Constitution which shall ccmfine the government within 
its acknowledged limits, and leave full scope ibr the States 
to act in their sev^^ spheres. It will be impossible that 
this government shall eo on, if Congrem shall permanently 
assuBse powers a^ich toe framers of the Coostitaitioa never 
iotendea to grant; such, £ot int^noe, as the right to make 
unlimited approiviations for internal improvements, for 
roads, bridges, and canats, by which the people of the sey- 
oral States are to Ise bought up with their own money. If 
this power be contested, as I trust it will be snccesslully, 
what shall we say of the right of Congress to divide any por- 
tion (^the comsson funds of the country among the States 
for the same object ? 

• • • ♦ 

It has beoi said ia debate, [by Mr. Chandl)ers,] that this 
bill has been hailed in all parts of the country, as a measure 
of jostice, and that '<it is a just and eqiud difitribation."^— 
Just so &r, fldftd no fiirther, has this bill been applauded, as 
the *<Americaa Syetem'^ and the desire to keep up the du- 
ties on articles of consumption at the highest point, have 
foaad laver. The legislature of Vermont, in the fear that 
her iron maaufaeliires will aot be protected if aa eaormoiM 
duty shaU oot be cemamiad en that article necessary for the 
camferl aid sustenance of the poor as well as the rich, has 
passed resolutions in fiwer of this land bill. An attempt 
was made to steal throi^ the Isgislatnne of New-Hampshire 
resehitioas tD the same effect the last eveai^r of its last ses- 
sion ; but the resolutions were voted out of the House by 
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nearly two to one. The legislatora of that State had not for- 
eotien that their predecessors, so long aeoas June22, 1821, 
had resolved, that **any partial appropriation of the public 
lands for State purposes, is a Tiolation of the spirit of onr 
Dational compact, as well as the principles of justice and 
soond policy.'* 

For myself, Mr. President, I had rather the few thousand 
dollars which I possess in a manufactaring establishment 
should be sunk in the bottom of the sea than to see, not the 
Union rent in twain, for that "must and will be preserved*'—- 
but a spirit of hostility between the different sections of the 
country engendered and perpetuated in the repeated attempts 
of the stronger to take advantage of the weaker. ' To the 
threats of any State holding herself in a menacing attitude 
towards this nappy Union, believing as I may that she has 
been impelled by politicians whose motives are any thing 
but commendable, 1 would not yield an inch; so neither 
would I be prevented from prosecuting a course of right and^ 
justice to other patriotic States, because such a process 
would disarm the refractory even of a pretext for doing 
wrong. The bill for dividmg the proceeds of the public 
laDds---inasmuch as it will furnish occasion for continuing 
millions of taxes on imports which misht otherwise be dis- 
pensed with — inasmuch as it is one of the means to keep up 
a system calculated to promote public discontent and even 
threatens bloodshed and civil war — lias my decided disap* 
probation. 



J. 



MR. HILL'S LETTER TO THE TYPOGRAPHICAL 
FESTIVAL, held at Concord, 28 Nov. 1833. 

Concord, N. H. Nov. 18, 1883. 
Gehtlkmen, — It would have given me great pleasure 
to be able to attend the Typographical supper on the 28th, 
to which your polite card had invited me. My public duty 
at the city ol Washington requires tiiat I should leave town 
belbre that time. 

It is now nearly a quarter of a century, since just emw ged 
from au apprenticeship of seven years, in a country village 

18* 
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printing office, I commenced the bosiiiess of a practical 
printer in Concord. The greater portion of what little ed- 
ucation I have received, has been in the printing office; 
having never been to a school, of any sort, after the age of 
fourteen, and, up to that time, under the small means of in- 
struction afforded in a rough, new settled town ; for nearly 
twenty years of early life, the whole time for study and im- 
provement had been taken from that usually devoted to- rest 
or relaxation from severe personal labor. 

No inconsiderable share of the present prosperity of this 
flourishing village is to be attributed to the enterprise and 
Industry of her printers and publishers. 

To them, perhaps, more than to any other profession, is 
it due that business from all parts of the State has particu- 
larly centred here; and of all the mechanical callings, it is 
believed that those connected with printing and the manufac- 
ture of books and newspapers are much more numerous than 
any other. When I first commenced here in 1809, there 
were three small printing houses only, the whole united ap- 
paratus of which would be scarcely sufficient to print a large 
sized weekly newspaper of the present time. With the aid 
of a single journeyman and my eldest brother then under 
twenty years of age, the Patriot newspaper was printed 
weekly, and such jobs of printing as came in from custom- 
ers were executed in addition. The printing press I tlien 
had was one that had been used at Norwich, Connecticut,to 
print a newspaper of foolscap siae, during the war of the 
revolution; and the types were a remnant of those which 
had been nearly worn out by Mr. Etberidge of Charlestown, 
in printing a quarto bible, &c. The whole expense of the 
office was about $'300; and it was really worth, perhaps 
half that sum^ My colleagues in the business, in this town, 
were the late veteran printer Oeorge Hough, and our friend 
Jesse Can* Tuttlc, the latter of whom printed a rival politi- 
cal newspaper. Mr. Hough had a font of Small Pica, and 
about a hundred pounds of old brevier type; and he had a 
printing press not quite as rickety as mine, because he had 
sold my predecessor the older one, and bought another that 
had not been used probably more than twenty years, and this 
constituted aearly the whole of his apparatus. He very 
rarely had more than one apprentice ; but he always worked 
himself when he had a job of printing on hand, and obtain- 
ed other occasional assistance. WiUi the exception of my 
predecessor in the Patriot, William Hoit, Jr. who, 1 be- 
lieve was an apprentice of his, Mr. Hough was one of the 
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iD06t Bccarate and neat printers I have ever known. The 
furmcr, to ray knowfedge, has repeatedly pre;sented a prooi 
sheet of eig^ht octavo pages without a single error. The lut- 
ter was proverbially moderate in all his movements ; he was 
a politician of the ancient school, eschewing every thing 
that did not coincide with the doctrine practised by tlie fed- 
eral party thirty-five and forty years ago. We were always 
at swords points in our political opinions, contending each 
at or near the two extremes, but even dnring that time of 
great political heat, the years 1812, 13 and 14, we were 
personally on so good terms that we printed and published 
togetlier, at either office, two large octavo volumes of Con 
gressional documeuts and debates, he leaving to me, as I 
had been principally instrumental in obtaining tbe subscrib- 
ers, the selection ot documents and speeches for publication. 
As for our other colleague printer, Mr. I'uttle, his also 
were the old Scotch types which had long been used by Mr. 
Hough, and nearly every thin^ done in his office was the 
newspaper; this was at first larger than the Patriot, and 
better supported with advertising patronage. His paper, 
the Concord Gazette, generally was conducted by a hired 
editor of liberal education, and had besides written contri- 
butions from most of the professional men on that side of the 
question in the town ; while the Patriot had no one to de- 
pend upon but tbe young printer, who lacked much tbe advan- 
tages of experience, and, as all his op|x>nents insisted, of 
the sonud discretion necessary to the proper management of 
a newspaper. It is true, we were always actuated by a zeal 
which was scarcely ever at all restricted by considerations 
of personal interest; but if our zeal has not been misdirec- 
ted more than half of the time, an honest motive must turn 
the scale in our favor. Our friend Tuttle generally had 
two or three apprentices and sometimes a journeyman; but, 
for himself, he was never fond of the printing ofhce. He 
was most at home in that business which is now and has 
been for years his occupation — a team of hor^ies and a snap 
of the whip were his delight. He did almost every thing 
and any thing with his horses; and not having enough to 
do on his own premises, he teamed to help others carry on 
their land ; ana hence for more than twenty years he has 
had affixed to him tbe honorable appellation of Farmer 
Tattle. About the time of the close of the late war he sold 
out his newspaper to a family of printers by the name of 
Spear; but in their hands tlie Concord Gazette did even 

18»* 
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worse than id those of oar Fanner, until it was finally dis- 
continued, leaving the Patriot the whuJe field. 

Such was the condition of our art in this place twenty 
years affo. At this time there are six diflerent newspaper 
estai)li8rimeut8 in the village, and these constitute but a 
small portion of the printing done here. There are proba- 
bly more than twenty diflerent kinds of school books stereo- 
typed and published here, some of which find a market at 
more than a thousand miles distance. I had the gratrfica- 
tion to present the President and Vice President of the Uni- 
ted States and the Secretaries of War and Navy, who visit- 
ed tliis town last summer, with specimens of the fine Bible 
stereotyped and manufactured by Luther Roby & Co. and 
of the Christian Harmony, a volume of Music published by 
Horatio Hill & Co. Specimens, the almost entire materi- 
al of which was produced here and which twenty years ago 
would have been thought wonderful if ^produced by the best 
artists in Europe. 

I( is only necessary, gentlemen, that industry, vigilance 
and economy should be practised to continue the advance 
here of thist, which is justly denominated the '*nrt of arts." 
To tlie young men of Concord engaged in this profession I 
will say, "Go on, and prosper !" And for them especially 
will I ask leave to present the following sentiment : 

Employer$ and Employed. Not less honorable is (he 
apprentice who labors than the master who is benefitted by 
that labor. Fidelity and industry in the one are the sure 
precursors of prosperity and success to the same i)ersoa 
when he shall arrive in the position of the other. 

I am, gentlemen. 

Your obedient servant ; ISAAC HILL.^ 

Messrs. E. G. Eastman, 



E. G. Eastman,^ 

Amos Head, > Committee. 
W. Odlin, 5 
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K. 

EXTRACTS FROM MR. HILL'S SPEECH ON THE 
REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITES, In Seoftte of Uni- 
ted States, 3d and 4th March, 1834. 

It !■ beliered, however stroRff may be the 'loitbts of the com- 
mittee, against the Bank seeking for political power, that 
there are millions of the people of America who have no 
doubts on the subject. They understand the -definition of the 
offence, "what acts constitute it'* — *'how it should b^ tried" 
— "who is to be the judge" — and what "shall be the pun- 
ishment." And ahhough tl^ie commitete think the charge 
•too general too be either proved or disproved, they want 
no stronger proof than the admission of the party criminat- 
ed. The directors of tlie Bank in their pampnleC whfch 
has been \aid on the tables of the Senators, in justification 
of ihft many thousand dollars of the funds of the Bank ex- 
pended in political publications, say: "This has been done 
with regret that it should be necessary, but with the strong- 
est conviction of its propriety, and without the slightest 
wiah to disavow or to conceal it. On the contrary the Bank 
asserts its clear right to defend itself equally against tliose 
who circulate false statements and those who circulate false 
notes." And, although they deny that their object in pay- 
ing un amount for political publications unparallelled even 
by the expenditures of any mere political party in this coun- 
try, has extended beyond self defence, it is abundantly man- 
ifest from this pamphlet itself, that they consider misrepre- 
sentation and crimination necessary to effect that object .—- 
l^he Bank has poured out its funds through its agent, who 
is not limited in the amount of his expenditures, in the most 
profligate manner to partisan printers. It is said one edi- 
tion of seventy-five thousand copies of a single newspaper, 
printed at New-York, containing this report of the direct- 
ors, and other offensive matter, have been lately circulated, 
evading the postage by addressing them to postmasters. It 
is also said that three or more editions of fifty thousand 
speeches, made since the commencement of tlie present ses- 
sion of Congress, printed on fair large type, at the expense 
of the bank, in one or more of which the Executive Head of 
this government is abutsed in unmeasured terms — ^have been 
circulated far and wide at the public expense. 

If the fi-iends of the Bank are in real doubt whether or 
not the Bank owns presses, and carries on the business of 
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party political maaagement on an extended scale, the mass 
of the citizens cannot but be convinced of a fact of which 
manv persons have ocular demonieitration. 

But, Mr. President, my present object i« to notice tlie 
panic and agitation produced by the distress for money 
which is felt m the commercial cities of the union. What 
has produced that diiitress ? Both the friends and tli« foes 
of the Bank have admitted thut the Bank, wielding a capi- 
tal of thirty-fire millions, and controlling tlie pecuniary 
means of debtors to twice the amouut of that capital, can 
produce temporary distress. This fact admitted, the only 
question is, has the Bank taken thuse measures wlii ch are 
calculated to produce distress ? 

That the Bank can produce temporal y distress at a given 
point, has been abundantly proved by the conduct of its 
branch at the commercial capital of New-Hampt<hire, in 
1829. Very little of the capital of this Bank has ever been, 
owned in that state. Three hundred thousand dollars were 
sent to that town, and loans to the amount of perhaps half a 
million of dollars were urged upon that community at a time 
when there was abundant capital in the State Banks for nil 
th6 legitimate business of the town and its vicinity. , This 
nade money so easy of attainment, that men who had a 
little money and some credit, were induced to take more, 
money from the Branch Bank and invest it in manufacturing 
establishments. After the Tariff law of 1828 had passed, 
the manufacturing stock fell, in many instances sinking the 
whole investment, so that where the Bank had had no otlier 
8ecurity,bad debts were made, and where collateral se<'urity 
was given, those who hired the money, and theii sureties 
became the suflerers. A large portion of the business men 
were stripped of their all, and the Bank lost in bad debts 
some eighty thousand dollars. 

To improve tlie affairs of that Branch, it was recommen- 
ded that its management should be placed in the hand:* of a 
great Bank attorney, with an addition of «ome fiiteen hun- 
dred dollars per year to the salai*y of its former President. — 
This Bank attorney, ignorant of ttie wants of the men of bu- 
siness, as he was ol what was tJietrue interest of (be Bank, 
took it into his head because the Bank had made bad debts 
from speculators in the State, that the substantial men of 
business who remained, ought no longer tobe trusted, and 
in violation of the terms « f payment on which loans had 
been made, called on all the customers of the Bank to fay 
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four for one of what they were required to pay by the im- 
plied terms of their first contract. Preceding even this, he 
made a loan to a singie house in Boston of nearly a hundred 
thoosand dollars at one time, drawing the specie from the 
local banks, whereby they were for - the moment unabie to 
furnish the relief which they otherwise might have done,-— 
The customers of the Branch Bank were pressed, they ia 
toro pressed others, the specie which was the substratum 
of the entire currency, was abstracted, and the expansion 
and contraction of the United States Bauk paper credit a- 
lone might be set down as the sole procuring cause of the 
distress and embarrassment which followed. It was this 
arbitrary breach of faith with the customers of the Bank 
that induced the merchants and men of business of all par- 
ties to petition for the removal of the man who had caused 
the distress. The present Secretary ot the Navy, then « 
resident of Portsmouth, and myself, were the organs of the 
wishes of that community. Mr. Woodbury wrote the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, expressing the dissatisfaction of the 
citizens at the conduct of the offending officer, and request- 
ing the influence of that department to assist in correcting 
the evil; and T wrote two gentlemen of Philadelphia, eu- 
closing for the president of the bank the petition of **sixty 
respectable members of the New-Hampshire Legislature," 
and another petition subscribed "by most of the business 
men, merchants at Portsmouth, without distinction of par- 
ty," requesting that the cause of the trouble might be remov- 
ed — that a board of directors of mixed political character, 
(instead of a board exclusively hostile to the state and na- 
tional administrations) should be delegated for the year 
which was about to commence, and that the ^'institution in 
that State may not continue to he an engine of political op- 
pression by any parly.*' These were my words, and a most 
disingenuous use was made of them, and of the petitions 
which they covered, by the President of the mother Bank, 
who not only exposed these petitions to the derision of his 
agent, but justified and retained that agent in office, till by 
the force of public opinion, he .left both the office and the 
State. 

The oppression and contumely heaped upon the citizens of 
Portsmouth didnot end the aiTair. This isolated transaction 
is made, in a publication bearing the sanction of Nicholas 
Biddle and eleven directors of the Bank at Philadelphia, at 
a meeting on the 3d December, 1833, the ground of a weigh- 
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ty cbsrge ugaioat the AdmiDbUration. TUe pamphlet chmrg- 

'* It waa in the midst of this caremr oi inoffensive uaefal- 
ness, when soon after the accession to power of the present 
Executive* the purpose was distinctly revealed that other 
duties than those to the coontry Were required — ^and that it 
was necessary for the bank in administering its afiairs, to 
consult the political views of those who had now obtained 
the ascendancy in the Executive. It ia understood that soon 
after that event a meeting was held in Washington of 
the principal Chi^s, to consider the means of perpetua- 
ting their new authority, and the possession of the Bank 
was among the most prominent objects of the parties am- 
sembled. The first open manifestation of the purpose was 
in June, 1829, when a ccmcerted effort was made by^e 
Elxecntive officers to interfere in the election of the Board 
of Directors at Portsmouth." 

When and where was this meeting of "principal chiefs" 
in the city of Washington to get "possession of the Bank ?" 
The charge can be but the mere coinage of the brain of one 
who had doubtless often consulted the will of other *'princi- 
pal chieis" as a guide to what should be his own course of 
action in future "^ir business transactions." To give such 
' a charge even an air of probability, it ought to have been 
ibllowed by some consequences of a more marked official 
character, than letters from Mr. Woodbury, then not con« 
nected with the Cabinet, and myself, representing the wish- 
es of an oppressed and injured community in the distant 
State of New-Hampshire. If it had been the object of the 
'^principal diiefs" to lay hold of the bank, and convert it 
to political purposes, the Secretary of War would not at 
that time have attempted, for the accommodation of the cit- 
iaens of that State, to remove the funds to pay pensioners 
from the vaults of that Bank to another State bank of more 
convenient location. At no time have the friends of the ad- 
ministration manifested a desire to convert the Bank of the 
United States into a political engine, or to take it under 
their exclusive control. 

Mr. President, tliere never was a time more propitious 
than the present for the Bank of the United States to cdm- 
mence the "winding up of its concerns." If the directors 
of the Bank understood the true interests of the institution, 
they would commence the work with alacrity ; and they 
would find that a coivse of mildness and accommodation 
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woi:dd be far more salutary to the Bank than the opposita 
coune» which they now are pursuing. Thie, however, does 
not seem likely to be the cajw from present appearances.--* 
Recent advices from the city of New-York, leave us to infer 
that the Bank has determined we shall not **hav k. peace, 
BUT THE SWORD." The diiectors of the branch Bank at 
that place have not only refiised to unite with the local banks 
in attempting to relieve the distresses of the c(MDmunity,bHt 
they have rdfused to have it understood that they will not 
ran upon State Banks for specie the moment these last shall 
discount for the purpose of relieving individuals; and these 
directors assign for their belligerent aspect the reason of 
their pecaliar reUtions at this time with the Government! 
Those peculiar relations we are left to infer ; and these we 
may safely say to be a determination to force the return of 
the deposites, and with that a re- chartering of the Bank. — 
Indeed we have it announced in the known organ of the 
Bank (tbe National Intelligencer) in this city, that the Bank 
will never consent either to take any steps for the relief of 
tho commqnitv itself, or suffer the State Banks to do it, un- 
til the State Banks selected 1^ the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry as places of depoaite, shall themselves ask to liave the de- 
poeites taken from them, and restored to the United States 
Bank i Here the People and the Sjtate Banks have their 
dioice of the only alternative. The State Banks_mu8t be 
destroyed, and the distress kept up so long as the means to 
do it can be furnished by the Bank of the United States; oc 
rise the Government, the People, the State Banks, must 
consent to UNCONDITIONAL SUBMISSION and DE- 
GRADATION ! This looks so much like the conditions and 
requirements of a certain New-f^ngland conclave twenty 
years ago, who sent a mission to Mr. Madison, dema^nding 
of the Government to submit uncenditionally to such terms 
of peace as Great Britain might grant, that I have about as 
much faith that the one will be attended with success as the 
other. 

I readily and freely admit, that in the vicinity of the mo- 
ther Bank and its branches, more than common pecuniary 
distress does now prevail. There they have put on the 
screws ; and where the Bank had made extensive loans the 
pressure is felt — where the people have been so fortunate as 
never to have had the benefits of the Bank's capital, there 
is very little distress. It is the extension of loans and their 
sudden contraetion which produce revulsions in trade — it is 
the facilities of credit suddenly caught up that cause tlie 
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distrest. That the Bank can expand or contract — diat it 
can at any time make mone^ plenty or scarce where it has 
an exclusive operating capital, or wherever it can co.icen- 
trate its operation, is true ^ and being true, iurnishes the 
strong conclusive reason why I would never place the power 
ag^in in its hands. With the strong expression of the peo- 
ple against the Bank, manifested in the triumphant election 
of General Jackson, I should consider myself a traitor to 
that people, now to vote in favor of contmning the odious 
monopoly. Wherever there is a branch of this Bank, there 
we find an attempt to oppress. Ever since the Hegira of 
Mr. Biddie's attorney-agent from New-Hampshire, the bo- 
siness of the Branch in tliat State has been small ; from 
1829 to 1830, the branch did not do sufiicient business to 
pay the salaries of its officers — that is, the amount of inter- 
est on its loans was not enough to pay the salaries of its 
President, Cashier, clerks and waiters. But the little 
branch there, is contributing its mite to do what the parent 
Bank requires. A recent letter from an intelligent gentle- 
man at that place says : — 

" You know that it is my great desire, that the monster ' 
which has so long held the purse strings of the nation should 
be prostrated, and no longer be permitted to tyrannise over 
other monied instutions. The monster seems however, de- 
termined to die hard, and do all the mischief in its power 
before it expires, putting ort the screws with all its might. 
Even the little branch here is doin^ all it can to *'make the 
people feel," as they term it, by withholding discounts and 
getting hold of the bills of the State Banks in this town, 
and holding them in a menacing attitude, preventing our 
diseounting t) the extent we otherwise could." 

In the interior of the State, amonff the mass of the peo- 
ple, but little pressure is felt. The larger portion ef these 
people aro men who never ask for a bank favor— ^who rely 
at all times on their own resources, and who of course would 
prefer a hard money currency to any other currency. They 
do not believe that United (States Bank notes are any better 
as a currency than their own State Bank notes; and gladly 
would they see the flood of paper circulation superseded by 
silver and gold. 

• * ♦ » ♦ • • 

On yesterday, I examined the report of the Coipmittee 
Finance, and attempted to show that neither the facts nort e 
inferences of that report were sufficient to invalidate the 
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reasons of the Secretary of the Treasury for the removal of 
the deposites. 

I attempted to show 'that the allegation is untrue, that efr 
forts are making to array the prejudices of the poor against 
(he rich, to the injury of the Bank. 

I attempted to show that one of the present fast and influ- 
ential friends of the Bank presented, fourteen years ago, 
such an array of facts and inferences as demonstrate most 
clearly, that those who then opposed and now support the 
Bank, are condemned from their own mouths. 

I attempted to show that the present party opposed to the 
administration, have for a long time oeen panic-makers, 
whenever, out of place and power, they could invent any 
plausibla pretext for creating excitement. 

I attempted to show that the branch Bank in New-Hamp- 
shire, in 1829, and previous, played the same game of ex- 
Binsion and curtailment that is now playing by the mother 
ank and its branches in all parts of the United States, and 
that although it succeeded in bringing ruin on some,it failed 
to make itself popular or acceptable to the people of New- 
Hampshire. 

I cnallenged the proof to the charge made by the Direct- 
ors of the Bank in their publication of Decemoer last that 
the ** principal chiefs" of the administration had a meeting 
io this city in 1829, for the purpose of concerting measures 
to make the Bank a political engine ; and have disproved 
that charge so far as strong presumptive evidence could 
disprove it. 

1 have shown that the Bank itself voluntarily put the 
question of re-charter or ho charter on the result of the last 
Presidential election ; that it took this position from choice,, 
and put all its means, without limitation, into the contest, 
in'terfering and attempting to influence the elections to the 
liill extent of its ability ; and that the Bank now stands in 
the position of that individual who should propose his own 
terms — snake bis own bargain ; and after he should have a-* 
▼ailed himself of all the privileges of his own terms, should 
insist that a decision sh^ould go for nothing, because it had 
been discovered that the right belonged to the other party; 
and claim a new trial by a tribunal wliich the people (the 
opposite party) never had sanctioned. 

I have shown that the Bank has wantonly, and with mal- 
ice aforethought, contrived the means which should break 
up the currency of the country, and destroy the &cilities of 
trade and exchange ; and that within the last six months it 
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power to agitate the whole country, to break in upon the 
foundations of its great business, and to threaten its entire 
mercantile relations, with derangement and ruin. 

The same people have sanctioned all honest efforts to re-^ 
duce the taxes on imports, and have discountenanced the 
idea that our agriculture and manuHictures can thrive and 
flourish only when the^ government shall secure to them a do- 
mestic monopoly b}- oppressive taxation. As they have op- 
posed high taxes for protection, so tliey are opposed to those 
profuse expenditures which render high taxes necessary. — 
They have seen, not without regret, the disposition of the 
two last Congresses, to increase the public expenditures; 
they believe that millions are little better than thrown away 
which have been appropriated to objects of professed im- 
provement; they do not believe it necessary for the welfare 
or prosperity of the District of Columbia, in addition to the 
immense amount paid in salaries and improvements of the 
public property, that there should be from five hundred thou- 
sand to a million of dollars annually appropriated to keep in 
repair or build her roads, bridges, and canalt!; they do not 
believe that two or three hundred thousand dollars siiould 
be appropriated annually for the benefit of printers employed' 
to oppose and vilify the people's President and the people's 
administration. In short, the people <^ Ne\v-llamp.'hlre 
have often expressed, and will contitiue to express the oj)in- 
ion, that the General Government t^hould confine its action 
to the objects specified by the constitution; that strict econ- 
omy should be exercised in the public expenditures; that no 
taxes should be imposed for protection, believing that com- 
munity the best protected, which is the lightest taxed. 

The same people have ever looked upon the two ex- 
tremes — extremes which seem recently to have embraced 
each other— of consolidation on the one hand, and nullificar 
tion of the constitution on the other, with equal abhorrence 
and disgust. They believe there is a redeeming power in the 
ballot-boxes of our country, in the intelligence and good 
sense of the whole people of the United States, not only to 
furnish u corrective for all encroachments upon State Rights, 
but to secure the execution of laws constitutionally enacted, 
whenever any minor lx)dy of the people shall attempt to re- 
sist them. 

George Washington saved his country by his great pni- 
dence and forecast, especially in the winterof 1776-7, when 
a general despondency had taken hold of the i^eople, and 
when, almost destitute of means, and with but the skeleton 

19 
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of an aniiy» compoied of meo reduced to dLeletoiM by priva- 
tion and MiflBering, he phinoed and executed the gloriooa tic- 
tory of the 26th 1>ec. at TrentoD. 

Andrew Jackson abo grasped the drowBin|( honor of bis 
country — shall I say, saved his couatry from impending ra- 
in — by his prudence and forecast — by that mighty energy of 
mind which coald create the means where the most of baman 
kind would deem it impossible, and which stilling the clam- 
ors and caballiag of treachery, converted a mass of the mof^t 
incongruous materials into a formidable bulwark of defence ; 
and what is still more matter of wonder, from these mate- 
rials furnished the means of annoyance and death to an at- 
tacking army, which was the flower and pride of the enemy, 
m the great victory at New-Orleans, Jan. 8, 1815. 

George Washington preserved the Union from the incen- 
diary machinations of the Eastern foes to our republican 
confederacy, terminating in the abortive treason of the 
Hartford Convention, by that immortal legacy which enjoin- 
ed it as our duty to "frown indignantly on the first dawning^ 
of any attempt to alienate one portion of the country from 
the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred tics which bind its sever- 
il parts." 

Andrew Jackson also preserved the Union against the 
attempts ef fomenters of mischieflat the South, who, seising 
the occasion of supposed oppression, taught an honest but 
deluded people, that no allegiance was due the constitution 
ef our national government ; he saved it, by energetically 
andi promptly practicing in the winter of 1832, on the sen- 
timent first uttered from his own lips, and which has since 
Been responded by millions of^freemen ; " The Union — it 
muH be preaerved !** The bold and resolute stand which 
he then took, caused a fearful trembling among those who 
had threatened breaking down the confederacy, and forced 
them: to retreat ingloriously from the field under the cover of 
wfire from those who had been the source of their complaints, 
and Anally into the very arms of the party which had been 
the author of the oppression of which they complained. 

Thomas Jefferson by his example and bis doctrine, res- 
tored the constitution to its true reading, and expelled the 
corruption and abuse of power which a party in this couo«* 
try, obtaining an ascendancy have been wont to exercise — 
be confined the operations of the general government to its 
legitimate purposes — he opposed lavish appropriations and 
unnecessary expenditures— be was an enemy to high taxa- 
tion, and to interference with the rights reserved to tbe 
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States — h% iiiTariablj removed from office those imbittered 
partisans who opposed his adminifltration and the popalar 
principles of the country. He considered the national bank 
to be an institution of die *'moBt deadly hostility" to "the 
principles and form of our constitution,'* and had a bill, 
chartering the bank, passed both houses of Congress, there 
cannot be a doubt he would have placed upon it bis veto.— 
For his strict democratic principles, for his enthusiastic at- 
tachment to the rights of the people, for his strong and 
lasting hatred to oppression of all kinds, no man has been 
more abused and vilified than was the illustrious aposde of 
American liberty. 

Andrew Jackson under a system of increasing corruption, 
has a^ain attempted and is now laboring to restore the con- 
stitntion to its original reading. He has set bis face against 
corruption and abuse of power. He would confine the pub- 
lic expenditures to the legitimate objects of the constitution. 
He would relieve the people firom unnecessary taxation, and 
he would prevent all encroachments on State rights. He 
has removed from office some of the embittered partisans 
who deride his principles and his administration. Better 
than all, he has had the moral courage to take upon himself 
the sole responsibility of vetoing the charter of a bank of 
the United States, and has thus preserved the country fr<Mn 
that blighting curse, a moneyed corporation, ''possessing in 
time of war the power to dictate to the nation the peace it 
should accept,*' and in peace the power at any time to pro- 
duce extended pecuniary distress. And scarcely less than 
v^as the iliustrious apostle of liberty, is the name of Andrew 
Jackson held up to reproach by the party which has ever 
been opposed to free principles. 

More than either Washington or Jefferson has 
Andrew Jackson been successful in his administration 
of the department of foreign relations; there is no govern- 
ment in the world havhag intercourse with our own, that 
does not repose in him all the respect that is due to uprigtit 
exertions and honest intentions ; Knd his known decision of 
character has aided the peculiar situation of this country, 
to prove those concessions of right for his administration, 
which had been denied to all others; and truly may it be 
said that not only has Jackson filled the place, in the field 
amd the cabinet, of both Washin^n and Jeffinvon, but that 
he has gone beyond them both in securing for the nation, 
the confidence and respect of all the principal kings, prin- 
- cfis and potentates of the world. Hereafter shall his fiune 
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b« transcended by but few men whose deeds have i^bed Jus* 
tre upon their species. 



L. 

EXTRACTS FROM MR. HILL'S SPEECH ON THE 
POST OFFICE, In Senate of United States, 11 June, 
1834. 

I bad foreseen, Mr. President, from the commeDcenieot, 
that an attack was to be made, during the present sesaion, 
on the Post Office Department. Circumstances had forced 
that Department into a position, that, wbeti)er culpable or 
not, blame might be imputed to its managemant: and that 
obliquity which has never tired from the day and hour Presi- 
dent Jackson came into office, until the present day and hour, 
in blaming; every act of his administration, would not let this 
cession slip williuut presenting more ^'gorgons and chimeras 

dire " on the subject of the Post Office. 

* « « • * * 

When the complicated machinery of this great establish- 
ment is considered, the wonder is, liow it should g^et on at 
alh We seem scarcely to be aware, when the mail enables 
us to converse every day with our friends, at the distance o^ 
five hundred or a thousand miles, carrying and fetching som- 
munications at the rate of a hundred miles a day, that the 
insignificant amount we pay in postage on a letter or news- 
paper, is the whole tax whiclvis imposed on the comronoity 
for the privilege. Yet how heavily are tlie people taxed for 
each and every operation pertaining to the War and Navy 
Departments! Nay, those very Departments, themselves a 
direct tax in every thing else on the public treasury, are 
saved hundreds of thousands annually, by free commu- 
nications received through tJlis very Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

» • « * • • 

The present condition of the Department ought not for a 
moment to be a matter of surprise, when It is considered 
that, in addition to the enormous burden thrown on it by 
the act of Congress of 1832, which established many thous- 
and milob of new. post roads, all the facilities aekeJ for by 
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the citizens, and especially those arg^d by members of Con- 
gress, as well for increasing the speed of the mails, as for 
adding to the number of times of transmission, have been 
granted up to the time of an ascertained deficit to the re- 
ceipts. The fanlt of the Post Master General (and I am not 
disposed to deny this to be a fault) has been that he has done 
every thing to accommodote the public, and thought too lit- 
tle of the means that were to accomplish it. 

It is mentioned with exultation, that the " Department a 
entirely and hopelessly insolvent;" and a Senator (Mr. 
Clayton) yesterday took to himself great credit for having 
said three years ago that the Department either was then, 
or sooD would be ^nkrupt. The Senator knows full well 
what party was in the ascendent during the Iswt Congress. — 
So iar as the action of Congress has fc^en considered, there 
can be little doubt of a deliberate design formed to throw 
embarrassments on the Department. Suppose the plan had 
succeeded for abolishing aewspaper postage, which was 
pushed with s^ much zeal in diis body two years ago ! Does 
anyone believe diat the Department could have gone on, sup- 
porting the additional buraeo which that act would have 
imposed ? And yet the surreptitious introduction, at the 
eklse of the session of Congress two years eeo, of a clause 
into an appropriation bill, extending the franking privilege 
to members of Congress for the whole year, and making that 
tile permanent law, can be regarded in no other light than* 
predetermined intention to throw embarrassments in the 
way of the Department. The public have no correct no- 
tion of the extent to which this frankinff privilege is carried, 
coTering not only the correspondence ofmemlsers themselves, 
but that of their friends at home and abroad. These free 
letters are not only carried without charge, bol: the Post* 
master is entitled to s compensation of two cents on each 
free letter delivered ; and a single post office in one of the 
western States has Insen named to me, which, hefore this 
franking privilege was extended) yielded to the Depart- 
ment at the rate of twenty or thirty dollars per annum, 
which, since that extension, has actually Drought the 
Department iu debt to it some sixty or seventy dollars a 
year. 

The same Senator (Mr. Clayton) says he entreated the 
Chairman of the Post Office Committee to assist him in ar- 
resting the downward state of things in the Post Office De- 
-partmentt I would be glad to be informed what roeasnre 
4hat gentleman has ever proposed or advocated calculated 

19* 
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to lessen or preveut Uie expeoses of Utat Departiiieiit. If tbe 

(aulufioding spirit exhibited b^ the geotlemaD towards it, has 

coDtributed at all in preventing embarrassment to the De- 

parUnent, the gentleman ought to have due credit for all his 

labors of love towards it. 

* * * * , * * 

From the year 1810 to the year 1829, 1 vras a contractor 
under the Depjirtmeat to carry a number of mails in the 
State of New-Hampshire. At no time, I believe, did tliese 
contracts exceed the sum of three thoo£!and dollars per aa> 
num. Contracts were issued to me under Mr. Granger, Mr. 
Meigs, and Mr. M'Lean. In no instance, under either of 
thc8» gentlemen, did I ever obtain a contract but on tenos 
of fair competition with all other bidders. The circum- 
stance of having been for twenty years a contractor, enables 
me to explain, what was yesterday made a grave subject of 
complaint against the department in the State which I have 
the honor to represent. 

In that State, among a number of others, Horatio Hill ia 
■9. contractor for several routes. As his name happens to be 
associated with another who is the conductor of a newspa- 
per — ^for be is up political writer, and scarcely a politician 
bimself->— the keen optics of the committee were directed to 
the discovery of some alarming, some astounding favoritism 
in his case. They could not find, on a careful inspection of 
the contracts, any extra allowances, but they did find wha( 
greatly alarmed the Senator from New-Jersey. They found 
written out on tlie face of his contracts, what I have good 
reason to beUeve they would have found written out in other 
contracts in that part of the country, a grant of what is call- 
ed the ** newspaper privilege," Now, sir, can you divine 
what this newspaper privilege means 1 The Senator from 
New-Jersey appears to be altogether in the clouds on this 
matter ; and lest he should continue to suppose that the 
newspaper privilege in the Granite State were some in- 
fernal machine, slaying his political friends by thousands, 
I will attempt to qniet.his apprehensioas and set him right. 

In New-Hampshire as in some of the other New-England 
States, almost every farmer and mechanic is well informed 
on political affairs, and takes one or more newspapers.— 
Ever since I had any knowledge of that State, in most of 
the towns through which a mail carrier passed, these news- 
papers are carried and delivered by the carriers, at the 
doors of those who took them. The privilege of the car- 
ryin^ and delivering of newspapers out of the mail has beeu 
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undisturbed ever since the edtablishment of the Pott Office 
Department, althoogh the law miebfc be so construed as to 
require that all newspapers should be carried in the mail.— 
This practice had been continued withont any notice of tlie 
newspaper privilege on the face of the contract, and news' 

Kapers were carried out of the mail through all parts of 
tew-Eogland. About four or five years ago, some agent of 
the department — and these agents have been kept up under 
all administrations^-discovered that persons tn some of the 
cities and larger towns, were in the habit of evading the 
payment of postage by wrapping their letters in a newspa- 
per and forwarding it in tlie mail stage. To correct this 
evil an order was issued from the department, directing the 
carriers to carry no newspapers out of the mail. As might 
be well supposed, this order was not well received by the 
newspaper readers, they could not readily consent, while the 
carrier pa.«8ed daily by tlieir doors, to travel a distance 
of half a dozen miles, or even on* mile, to a post office to 
obtain their newspapers. The department very soon relax- 
ed its orders in relation to newspapers, and suffered thecar- 
riers to take them as usual. In some instances, if not in 
all, where newspapers had been thus carried by contractors, 
to put an end to all doubt on the subj ect, the newspaper 
privilege— meaning the right to carry and deliver newspa- 
pers out of the mail — was noted in the proposals — and 
where the proposals were accepted tliis condition was of 
course entered on the face of the contract. This trifling 
incident, in no wise altering whathad been the practice 
Irom time immemorial throughout the whole interior of New- 
Elngland, is the whole .amount of the enormity that has been 
perpetrated with malice prepense, by the department, in the 
case of Horatio Hill. If the Senator from New^ersey, or 
the majority of the Post Office Committee will call for per- 
sons and papers at the department, he or they will probably 
find that there are cases of contract other than that of Ho- 
ratio Hill, in which this newspaper privilege has been in- 
serted ; at all events, they may ascertain, that the " news- 
paper privilege" is not confined to the State of New-Hamp- 
shire, or to one side of the political question, and that 
newspapers are carried out of the mail as w ell in Maine, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, and Connecticut, as in New-Hamp- 
shire. 

• * • * « • 

The political friends of the Senators who assail New- 
Hampshire who are mail contracfors in that State will not 
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thank tkem for the maniier in whieh 4helr «>Atr»cti •« no- 
ticed. Bv«i in that State, which is pointed at as a greater 
political simier than her iiaters, moch the largeat unoant 
of money paid by the port office departtaent to mail con- 
tractor., goes directly into the pockets of our political op- 
ponents; and so long as they shall condnct as lionoraiHe 
opponents; so long as they shall continue to do bosiness, 
and treat alike men on all sides of every political question; 
so long as they shall treat us as feirly as diey do those wfta 
differ from as in opinion; there wiU be little disposition on 
our part to deprive them of at least equal rights with oth- 
era in an honorable competition for the i>ay and emolmnenta 
of carrying the pablic mails in the Granite State. 

I have said, sir, that the patronage of the post office de- 
partment is not confined to the friends of the administra- 
tion. Of the money paid to mail contractors; of the «Ktra 
allowances made to mail contractors in the six New-Eng- 
land Sutes, much the largest portion has been, and con- 
tinues to go into the hwaSt of political opponents. T was 
in this city^ as a mail contractor in the &I1 of 1828, previoos 
to the closing of my contracts with the Department. The 
New-IIngland contractors were generally here at the time. 
I was not a little surprised to be told that I Mras the only 
open and decided friend of the electbn of Andrew Jackson 
assong them ail, and was asked bow I could expect to ob- 
tain any contracts. The contest was thea fierce and warm. 
I was at that time the conductor of a newspaper, and bad 
the fortune to be considered worthy of persecution for opin- 
loh's sake, by an accidental ascendency of a piebald party 
jamy State, consisting principally of old federalists, aided 
by a portion oi nominal republicans, who were more anx- 
Mosfor the honors and emolomeats of office, than for the 
fcT*"*"*^*^ »ny honest larineiple. The same contractors 
wao were here in 1828, in most instances are now contract- 
^Lf^* «»® of them. I will dare allege, has k>st his 
^V^VJ^^^'^^'''^ "^ ^ benefits of his bid by 
opin^Si? ^'**"«»«**' Cteneral, on account of his political 

^.SiiJ^VhMpi^^^ XL} "^^ Jl3 

S:?r^s^^i'^^^^^ 

Sl^r^S'L^^SaS^rsi^aS^^^ ^-; 

a.it shaU b. J^rJd"T5^*^<iS^^^^ 
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was true on one sidC) there is also good reaMom to believe 
that much of the truth remains to be told in relation to the 
other side. If they have not spared the transactions of the 
frieods of the administration in connexion with the busi- 
ness of the department, there is certainly good reason Co 
believe that the contracts and extra allowances for carrying 
mails, and the blanks, paper, and twine, and other jobs fur- 
nished to their own friends, have passed entirely free from 
animadversion. 

I listened attentively to the reading of both reports. I 
weighed earnestly the tesiiniony that was adduced to prove 
corruption or intententional misconduct, on either the head 
or subordinates of the department, and I am constrained to 
say, that although the charges of malconduct are made witli 
great confidence, there is much less of evidence to sustain 
those charges than I bad been lead to anticipate from the 
rumors that were in circulation. 



M. 



EXTRACTS FROM MR. HILL'S SPEECH ON THE 
DELIVERY OF THE RESOLUMONS OF THE 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE LEGISLATURE, In Senate of 
United States, 28d June, 1834. 

Ever since the quiet of the nation has been disturbed by 
public agitators in many portions of the country, relative to 
the Bank of the United States, the State of New-Hampshire 
has pursued the even tenor of her way — she has has lent no 
helping hand to stir up the embers of public strife — she has 
taken no part in creating public panic and distress. Three 

Kanic memorials only have been presented to Congress from 
[ew-Hampshire, and these were trom a corner of the state, 
embracing three towns, in one of which is a branch of the 
United States Bank, and in each of the two others are man- 
ufacturing establishments, principally owned and controlled 
by persons living beyond the limits of the State. The first 
memorial was originated by the Bank itself — the two others 
were tlie work of persons under the influence of the Baak, 
and not belonging to the State. The three contained about 
eleven hundred names, of a population comprising nearly or 
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quite three hundred thonsand muIs; and counting alt tlie 
petitionera as citizens, scarcelv one fiftieth part of the legal 
voters of the state hate come nere to ask eitlier for the r^- 
toration of the deposites, or tiie rechartcr ef the Bank •f the 
United States. 

The citizens of New-Hampshire, of the months that have 
been expended in reading and listening to speeches on me- 
morials, have not probably taken a single hour of this ses- 
sion of Congress as their share. The democratic majority 
of that State has taken up none of your time — it has freely 
expressed its opinions, both at puolic meetings and at the 
polls, but it has contributed nothing towards interrupting 
the deliberations of Congress — it has sent no ccHumittees 
here to overawe the constituted authorities. And now, sir, 
the Leeislature, the immediate Representatives of the Peo- 
ple of New-Hampshire, have a right to claim your attention. 

This Legislature was elected by the People on the second 
Tuesday of Mareh last, at a point of time when the greatest 
alarm pervaded the commuuiCy. The friends of the. Bank, 
and the party opposed to tlie General Administration, made 
greater efforts to elect members of tlie House of Representa- 
tives in the several towns, than they had done at any time 
since 1830. The result of these enortB is seen in the vote 
of the House on these resolutions — one hundred and six^- 
three Representatives, after a discussion of three days, vo- 
ting for the resolutions, and only sixty-two against them. — 
If all the Representatives had been present, the vote would 
have beea one hundred and sixty-seven to sixty-three. 
^^"* J" t*>e Senate these resohitions had a unanimous vote. 
J hat body consists of twelve members elected annually in 
as many Districts, and in these twelve Districts, not a sin- 
gle opposition man was returned. 

♦•**## • 

The resolutions which I shall present, were offered in the 
Mouse of Representatives on the same day that the Govein- 
«f th!!; ^f ?® uJ communicated. Although the L«gisUture 
chiracto^ w ^*l5^^*>:f *^n ▼ery decided in its poliUcal 
nf hi ^r^.^l'!**^*'*''^*^ "° ^^^l case since the Adoption 

LeffSam^e Str^v^^^^^ "^^""^^ ^*»' * °«^ Governor^nd 
i^egisiature have evinced so unequivocal and decided asnir. 

TbTs cIId;^ L^w^' ^'"i:?"^ ^'- r^ernor and tel^raSS 

Interest that is there felt^?J the^r^^^- '* Proves the deep 
mined spirit of the peopleVf^^erH^a^p'^^^^ '^^^i 
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encroachments on tli«ir rights, and to. put an end to that 
odioas monopoly which assumes to stand in the place of the 
government. 

The resolutions which I shall ask to be read, are not 
eouched in laoffuape disrespectful ; they speak as freemen have 
a right to speak, in a tone worthy the best days of the Repub- 
lic. The opinions here given, are in the main decidedly 
averse to those of a majority of this Senate. 

These resolutions say, that the course of the administra- 
tion and of the President, is entirely approved ; and that 
the latter, by his endeavors to restore the constitution to its 
original purity ; by his int^rity and firmness ; by stayine 
the expenditure of the public money in an unconstitutional 
system of internal improvements; by settling thetariff on a 
satisfactory basis; by his resistance of all measures tending 
to a dissolution of the Union : b;^ his veto on the bank bill ; 
and the stand he has taken agramst the alarming proceed- 
ings of the Bank itself, has proved himself to be a true disci- 
ple of Thomas Jefferson the father of American democracn^. 
That he only exercised a power conferred on kim bv the 
constitution, recognized by the example of all his preoeces- 
sors, when be removed from office the late Secretary of the 
Treasury. That the present Secretary of the Treasury, in 
removing the deposites of public money from the Bank of the 
United States, has violated neither the letter nor the spirit 
of the charter of the Bank ; and that his course is fully ap- 
proved by the People, and was demanded by the profligate 
coaduet of the officers of the Bank. That^ the Bank of the 
United States ou^ht not to be re-chartered — ^because, un- 
eonstitutional in its creation, it has proved itself to be an 
institution of the|moBt deadly hostility to the free principles 
of our Government, attempting to sustain itself and to obtain 
for its friends political power, by a course of bribery and 
corruption, setting at defiance tne Representatives of the 
People, and veiling its transactions in secrecy and darkness. 
That the late Protest of the President of the United States, 
against that extraordinary and unprecedented resolution of 
the Senate, which pronounced him ^ilty of a most flagrant 
offence without either hearing or trial, was a measure justi> 
fied by his personal right to vindicate hfs own character from 
unmerited reproach, and his imperative official duty to de- 
fend the Executive branch, while in his charge, from 
all intemperate assaults or unconstitutional encroadiroents ; 
and that the Senate, in passing such a resolution, violated 
the first principles of justice, and unfitted themselves for the 
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proper discharge of -those official duties which by the coif- 
stitution (if their charges were true) thev were bound to be- 
lieve the House of Represeniatives would soon invoke them 
to perform. And they instruct the Senators in Congress 
from New-Hampshire to vote that the resolution which they 
condemn be expunged from the Journal of the Senate. Tbey 
approve of the course of their delegation in both branches of 
Congress with a single exception;* and they request him to 
resign his place, who "has lung misrepresented, and now 
misrepresents, the opiuion of a majority of his constituents." 
I have the pleasure to state, from intelligence received this 
morning, that a new choice, in this solitary case, has Iteen 
made: and that the expression in this new choice is no less 
decided than was that in each branch on the resolutions in 
favor of the administration. 
, These, Mr. President, are the sentiments of a State, 
which, although inferior in wealth and numbers to many of 
the other states of the Union, is second to no state in point 
of intelligence, integrity and patriotism. The citizens of 
this state have ever been among the first to come forward 
in defence of their country's rignts. The war of the revolu- 
tion, and the war of 1812, bear witness to theit valor. No 
state, in proportion to her size, has sent forth more w.irri- 
on, fought more valiantly, or bled more profusely. The 
time has been, before she knew herself, that this state was 
led in her political opinions by the influence of the metrop- 
olis of a sister slate — when the money and the mercantile 
cupidity of diat metropolis kept her in leading-strings. The 
day has gone by. The hardy yeomanry of New-Hampshire 
have become independent in property, as they are in free 
spirit. They rest on their own resources and their own 
judgment — they are under the head of no man or set of men. 
The millions of a monopoly cannot corrupt them, nor can a 
hundred thousand bank speeches, circulated gratuitously a- 
raong them, change their opinions. 

* Referring to the colleague of Mr. Hill. 
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EXTRACT FROM MR. HILL'S LF/J TER TO THE 
REPUBLICANS OF CONCORD, dated 

Washington, 28 June, 1834. 
The present session of Congress has been marked, beyond 
all otherg which have preceded it, with efforts and events 
which caRfiot soon be forgotten by the people. A chartered 
monied Institution that had for years ba&ked on the public 
favor, and assumed to control the whole operations of busi- 
ncpfl IB the country, came into Congress at the commence- 
ment of the session. It had previously interfered in ihe 
elections throughout the country — it had failed in a great 
effort to supercede the present Chief Magistrate by placing 
in that station one of its Attorneys and partisans, and it 
bad poured out its money like water, to give its friends 
plactts in either branch of Congress. Although in several 
instances it succeeded in securing the election of nominal 
friends to the President, who were leally its friends, in Dis- 
tricts where in an open contest it would have found no fa- 
vor, yet it is now a settled point, that independent of the 
doubtful, there is a decided majority in the House of Rep- 
resentatives opposed to the Bank. In that body the struggle 
has been a fearful one. The Bank has expended vast sums 
of money in urging the citizens of commercial and trading 
towns and districts to force on their Representatives a 
change of their votes ; but it has scarcely been able in 
any instance where it has desired a change, to show a ma- 
jority of the people even in those places, favorable to a rc- 
charter. The partizans of the Bank in the House have 
hesitated in the performance of no act, in the resort to no 
expedient, which was calculated to further its views. But, 
so far as relates to that body, the cause of Truth and Jus- 
tice has signally triumphed — the Bank and the Bank Attor- 
neys have been voted down in that body on every important 
question, and although questions have l>een delayed day af- 
ter day, week after week, and month after month, yet the 
termination of the whole matter in that branch, has been a 
greater majority on the last important question taken, 
(thebill regulating the deposite of the public money in the 
Htate Banks,) than on the previous and preliminary ques- 
tion. 

An impetus to the opposition to the Bank in the House 
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has been given, by the failure of that branch of the Govern- 
ment in its attempt to investigate the coDcerns of that insti- 
tution. The charter h^d expressly provided for an exam- 
ination by either House of Congress, into the concerns and 
proceedings of the Bank; but in de6ance of that clause of 
the charter, all access to these conceros and pi-occcdiugs 
was denied by the Bank- Tin's institution had long laid 
under the imputation of making corrupt appliances for the 
purchase of editors and newspapers, and for carrying on 
electioneering operations generally. Worse than this if pos- 
sible ; there was reason to believe that the operations of the 
Bank on the business of the country, through its secret cora- 
mittee — its cutting off the usual facilities for exchange — its 
curtailment of discounts at some points, while it expanded 
its accommodations at other points, either from iavor, or to 
be able at a future time to curtail with more effect— had 
been the procuring cause of the pccuaiary distress that had 
pervaded many parts of the «ouQtry. An examination such 
as was contemplated by the Resolutions of the House, would 
have disclosed every tiling tliat the people, who have an in- 
terest in this question, could have aesired. If such an ex.- 
amination would have shown that the Bauk had not been 
corrupt in its management — that it had not pure based polit- 
ical presses — that it had not expended lai'ge sums of money 
to pay for the millions of speeches in pamphlets and news- 
papers circulated gratuitously throughout the^country — that 
It had not cut off the exchanges and interrupted the ordina- 
ry mercantile transactions of the country ; can it be believ- 
ed that the managers of the Bank would have suffered the 
opportunity to pass for furnishing evidence of its innocence 7 
The refusal of the Bank to answer the questions put to it 
by the committee of the House, or to suffer its books to be 
examined, is prima^acie evidence of guilt in its worst as- 
pect — it is a confession not only that it is guilty of the 
charges which have been preferred against it, but of almost 
every other offence which we might imagine it would have 
an interest to commit. 

But it is not in the House of Representatives where the 
worst aspect of things has appeared. The Senate of the 
United States, at this time has at least three members who 
are aspirants for the Fresidency, each embittered to the 
highest degree against the existing Chief Magistrate, and 
each having a motive to throw every embarrassment in the 
way of his administration. From its very commencement 
on the fourth of March 1829, we have seen two of these 



three men ^Ith their follower^i pursningr the most reckless 
course of opposition. At firsts while they were nominally 
of a driinority in the Senate, thfey were more restrained in 
their acts and less daring in their execution, than they have 
been more recently. There wd8 not, for the two first years, 
an open alliance tJetween the interests of the three; one of 
tho aspirants was then in the Vice President's chair, nom- 
inally the friend of the administkation. The next session of 
Congress after Andrew Jackson was inatignrated, may be 
marked as a new era in the history of the Executive legig- 
l.ition of the Senate. At that session the nominations of 
the President \Vere suffiered to lie for monthd without a de- 
cision. One of the aspirants generally had it in hi* power 
to control the c()nfirmation or rejection of the nominees, and 
while these nominees were in duress, the candidate and his 
frieods were plied for the purpose of discovering whether 
or not they willing to become partisans of him who aspired 
to succeed Geo. Juckson at the end of his first four yean, 
and who purely because he could not throw the whole influ- 
ence of the administration into his ?cale for that purpose, 
became henceforward its bitter and unrelenting enemy.— 
The history oi the intrigues which broke up the first Cabi- 
net of President Jackson is now pretty w'ell understood. 
The events of that day — the means pursued to interrupt so- 
ciety and social intercourse in the city of Washington, for 
the purpose of breaking up this cabinet — need not at this 
time be recounted. 

From the commeilcement of the^ first session of the lust 
Congress, the opposition, embracing a majority of the Sen- 
ate of the United States, has waged a warfare against the 
President and his administration, which is without a paral- 
lel in the history of this Government. Having been an eye 
witness of the course taken by the men who constitute the 
ojiposition to Andrew Jackson in this bddy, if I may be al- 
lowed in any case to judg:c of men^s motives by their acts, I 
say fearlessly, that the whole scope of their efiorts ha« been, 
not to legislate usefully for the counti-y, whenever uscllil leg- 
islation should at all militate with their views ac bitter par- 
tisans. 

To -create all the agitatiort and discontent possible among 
the people sf^eras to have been the leading object of the op- 
position leaders in the Senate. Every measure that could 
appeal |to the mercenary feolings of ihe people has been 
«tin*ed whenever stirring could produce an eflect. A large 
portion of the people, ei^i^ecially at the South, had become 
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deeply excited under the operatien of the tariff laws. Eterjr 
possible expedient was devised to prevent an amicable aa- 
jnstment of that question — ^the north was pulling ooe way — 
the south was palling the other way. Each was contending 
for interests irreconcilable to the other. Propositions for ad- 
justment of the vexed question, were repeatedly made by tl^ 
Executive, in such a reduction of duties as ought to recon- 
cile all portions of the country. The public sentiment evea 
in those sections of the country supposed to be most friendly 
to a high tariff, was fast settling down upon such a reduc- 
tion of tlie imposts as the Executive of the nation had rec- 
ommended. The great leader of the "American System" 
saw this tendency of the public sentiment, and was alarm- 
ed. Like the fickle weathercock, he suddenly veered round 
from point North East to point South West; he executes on 
this point a treaty offensive ond defensive with the NuUifiera 
of Carolina, conceding at once all that the South required 
in relation to the tariff ; he transfers his Eastern tariff* 
friends like so many cattle over to the opposite doctrine, a- 
gainst which he had so ardently contended, and 8atis6e8 
Utem that their interest had been consulted in this arrange- 
ment; and the high contracting parties attempt to despoil 
the administration and its friends of all the credit that was 
their due for having laid the foundation to relieve the people 
of at least one half of the burdens which the high tariff had 
imposed. 

Before closing this letter, I would advert to the rejectioo 
of several cousfplcuous gentlemen nominated for office by the 
President. Until the present opposition obtained a majori- 
ty of the Senate, it had been considered as a matter of course' 
to consult the wishes of the President alone in his selection 
of Cabinet officers — it had not been supposed that the Sen- 
ate, confessedly not representing the public scntiment,sh<n]ld 
prescribe to a Chief Magistrate representing a vast majori- 
ty of the nation which elected him, terras as to the opinions 
of bis own counsellors and advisers. Roger B. Taney, 
a man as irreproachable in private life, as he is unsurpassed 
in qualifications for any public position in which he might 
be placed ; the second day after his nomination as Secretary 
of the Treasury, has been rejected by the Senate. — And An- 
drew Stevenson, who for the last seven years had presided 
over the House of Representatives with not less approbation 
than any man who had ever sustained the same office — a 
man no less amiable in social life than he waa prompt and 



aMe i'r Uw diseliMge of every puUtc d«ftyr— has also been 
rejected; botli of tbece gentieineu witiiin the last few days. 
Tbene men hsive beea proscribed merely for enteitainiiig o- 
•piDioiis adverse to the mafority ef the Senate of the Unitod 
States in relation to the Bank. JMadness alone could pro- 
aeribe two sudi men, when thoee who bad tbe power to re- 
jeet knew that their rejection could not prevent others with 
'opinioiis alike obnoxious from supplying tlieir place. 

•I will conclude this letter by proposing the following senti- 
jnent, and am, KespectfuUy, 

Your ob't servant, 

ISAAC HILL. 

The Senate of the United States. — Useless as a check 
^fnh&a it outrages tlie public sentiment-— worse than useless 
^e» a balance when its scale turns against justice. 
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EXTRACTS FROxM MR. HILL'S SPEECH AT THE 

DINNER GIVEN HIM AT HAVERHILL, N. H., 22 

Oct. 1834. 

Besides citizens of this State and county, I perceive gen- 
demen present from the 'adjacent Stale of Vermont. That 
State is quite as democratic in principle, if not in present 
practice as any of her sisters : during the last war, and in 
tlie great Presidential contest of 1812, Vermont was the last 
of the States of New-England to desert the democratic 
standard. And she would now have been among the fore- 
most to support the general administration, had not an hon- 
est and unaccountable delusion been practised upon her by 
the adversary. That very delusion, under the circumstances, 
does credit to tlie character of her citizens. Many lionest 
men have been honestly drawn into Antimasonry. It is not 
surprising that jealous republicans, after the abduction and 
cold blooded murder of a fellow mortal, efterthe pains that 
had been taken to identify that murder with the whole Ma- 
sonic fraternity, should have looked on FreemaBonry as dan- 
gerous to the liberties of tlie country. 

I have goo4 reason to believe tliat the propagation of An> 
timaflonry was one of those plots, many of which have been 

20* 
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invented by the party who have attenptod in various slmpei 
to delude and mislead the people, believii^ they miglit be 
mieled with impunity. Certain leadifig politicians opposed 
to the democracy, some of whom were themeelves freessar 
A»8, were deeply concerned in propagatiag this delusion, 
that the public mind might be diverted from the true ques- 
tion An issue. A large sum of money was raised aiaong ihe 
office holders in Wafihington in 1827 to establish Antimak* 
sonic presses in the westerly part of the State of New>^York. 
Succeeding well there, another agent in the coii£deiM» of 
Henry Clay (a high mason) came to Vermont in 1829, and 
travelled through the Utate lecturing and preaehing on the 
subject of A ati masonry, and so well sucoeeckd as to pro- 
cure for himself an election to Congress. This agent since 
th« commencement of the present session of the Vermont 
legislature has been at the seat of government and eameatly 
contended for the proposition that the Antimasonic party, 
which is the most numerous party in that State, shonld be 
dissolved and Join en masse the sel^styled whig party! 

There is evidently a serious schism in the Anttmasonia 
party of Vermont. A portion of that party are honest dem- 
ocrats opposed to the United States Bank. They ahr«ady 
•ee that the intention of the political Antimasons who umte 
themselves to the aristocracy is to make them the merest in- 
struments ; that that those political Antimasons are at heart 
tory federalists, determined that no honest republicaB shall 
hold any office. These are ready and anxions to unite with 
their brother democrats with whom they were wont to act in 
former times. Within a few days the Antimasons of Ver- 
mont ha?e separated into two divisions, and there is little 
probability that they will ever again come together. The 
charm is broken in that State — the whole democracy of the 
State will unite; and we need not be surprised before the 
next great contest for the Presidency, to see the Green- 
Mountain Boys acting in full communion with the great 

democratic phalanx of the Union. 

******* 

An honorable Senator from Massachusetts also made his 
appearance at the Concord dinner '^gladly in the character 
of a witness to bear conscientious and ready testimony to 
the able manner in which he I Mr. Bell] has supported the 
interest and credit of the State." If to disobey the voice of 
his constituents — if to treat the people of his State with 
marked soorn and^ contumely— >if to reproach those who have 
laeen repeatedly elected to important offices as being *'the 
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"nean of tlve political pot*'-—if violation of bis own plighted 
faith to resign when he should no longer represent the will 
of fais oonstitaeDts-~if charging those who disagree with 
btra in opinion with the '*viiest corruption"— -be supporting 
''the interest and credit of the State," then has the Tolunta* 
ry "witness" spoken the truth in this case. It surely need- 
ed some witness, not from another worlds but at least from 
aaotber State^-^rom the federal *<Bay State"— -to convince 
any respectable number of citizens that the gentleman who 
had misrepresented the people of his State for nearly six 
years, had ably "supported the interest and credit of his 
State." The two gentlemen together would subserve the 
♦'.interest and the credit" of the people of New-Hampshire 
by saving them from their worst enemies — ^themselves ! This 
«8 tftaly in character for the aristocrat and contemner of the 
^eoj^e's rights ! 

But the <* witness" from Massachusetts has discovered *'if 
4lie ancient revolutionary heroes of New-Hampshire — Lang- 
don, Whipple, Bartlett, Gilman, Sullivan, Poor, Stark, 
&c. were now in the land of the living, ev^y man of them 
woold be on our side !" Does any man believe that these 
Patriots, if now living, would have espoused the cause of 
the self-styled whigs of the present day ? [Yes, exclaimed 
a revolntionary man — Gilman probably might, but not one 
the rest.] Gilman was not, as I have understood, a revo- 
lutionary hero — I never heard that he either took iip arms, 
er warmly espoused the American cause. But John Lang^ 
den and John Stark were living (said Mr. H.) since I ar- 
rived at the age of manhood — i knew them both — I knew 
the former personally to oppose Daniel Webster at the polls 
in Portsmouth, and I knew both Langdon and Stark, while 
living, to be objects of the inveterate political hatred of the 
witness from Massachusetts. If either of them had been in 
active life during the late war< — as both of them, advanced 
to great age, took a strong interest in that contest— he would 
have done what the Massachusetts Senator never did— he 
would have marched to meet the enemy. If either of them 
had been in Congress, he would have voted, not as the Mas- 
sachusetts Senator voted, against supplies for the army and 
navy, against raising men and money, but to furnish and 
sustain both. The gentleman would have found much to his 
chagrin that neither Langdon or Stark would have been on 
his side in that memorable contest, nor in any other politi- 
cal contest in which he ever was engaged. 1 he ears of the 
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wolf are too palpable to cover such detestable hypocrisy (rom 

such a source in appeals to tlie men of the revolution. 
9 ***** M 

I have, said Mr. H. in my whole course as a leg-islator, 
voted against the chartering of Banks. I have considered 
the effect of paper credh and paper circulation to be injuri- 
ous to the great interests of the people. Those who look 
back twenty-five years well recollect tl»e evils which the 
people of this State then suffered from the sudden multiplt- 
catioir of Banks. The people of the county of Grafton from 
that day to the presetit have felt the effects of a bank mo- 
nopoly in a few hands; do they want a money accommoda* 
tioD, not one in ten can procure it at the bank — but money 
can be had of somebody near the bank, may be at twelve,, 
may be at twenty per cent. 

Incredible as it may seem, the multiplication of banks 
and fictitious paper credit makes money more scarce in a 
time of scarcity m the precise ratio that it makes money too 
plenty when it cannot he used to the advantage of the hold- 
er. It is the paper system which produces sudden Ihictua* 
tions and revulsions in trade. ' 

The introduction of a specie currency is the best remedy 
against sudden revulsions in trade and credit. Late events 
have aroused the public attention; and I trust that soon the 
Legislatures of the several States will put an end to the cir- 
culation of small bank notes, beginning with those under five 
dollars, and gradually excluding them under ten and even un- 
der twenty dollars, if it shall be Found useful. Already has the 
gold bill of the last session of Congress had its IJeneficial 
efitct, especially in the state of Pennsylvania, where barfk 
notes of less than five dollars had been exclued. That 
bill aided by state regulation will make gold a substitute 
for rag currency — it will be the means of placing the cur- 
rency of the country on a foundation that cannot be shaken 
by all the panic makers that self-styled whigs can send into 
Ck»ngress — it will place it beyond the power of banks or a 
combination of banks to shake the public credit. 

1 have said I am opposed to state banlos. When a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives of this state in 1826, 1 
take to myself some credit for having aided by my efforts in 
defeating the charter of a batch ot fourteen banks which 
were then applied for in this state, and to procure which 
there bad been a combination of local interests from several 
considerable towns of the state. Since that time, a few 
banks have been granted by way of defence against the in- 
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roads made by the numerous grants of other states. These 
fitate banks are all subject to state taxation, and contribute 
to the support of the public treasury ; being under the con- 
trol of our legislatures, they are not as dangerous as they 
might otherwise be. But restricted and guarded even as 
they are, they are still attended with evils of which, in the 
interior country, it may be a question wbetlier these are not 

greater than the corresponding benefits. 

******* 

With any other man as President to resist its insidioas 
power than Andrew Jackson, the Bank would probably have 
Deen successful. Defeated in the hard strugde of the last 
Presidency, the Bank had determined to put lorth its whole 
strenpdi in the next election; and for this purpose was hus- 
banding its means to pounce upon the people in 18^5-6.-— 
The President, foreseeing what would be its enormous pow- 
er if aided by the whole government funds, prudently resol-^ 
ved to exercise the discretion left to the Executive by the 
charter of withdrawing the government deposites from the 
Bank, and, by so much, lessening the power of the monopoly 
to injure the community. For this act of withdrawal, the 
Bank attornies and all its minions have not ceased to cry out 
"Tyrant !" "A violated Constitution!" "Restore the Con- 
stitution and the Laws !" when we may fearlessly defy the 
combined ingenuity of all the Bank partisans in the country 
to point out in what particular the withdrawal of the depos- 
ites has violated either the constitution or the law ! The 
wisdom of the man who alone is entitled to the credit of de- 
stroying the Hydra is manifest in depriving the beast of its 
means to injure before its fangs were whetted and prepared 
to strike the fatal blow; the desperation of the Bank and 
its retainers is increased in proportion to the disappoint- 
ment they have felt at being compelled to take the field with- 
out that ample preparation that the whole means of the gov- 
ernment would give them. This desperation is evinced in 
the reoent elections in some of our cities where newspaper 
editors and men have been "bought like cattle in the mar- 
ket," and where blood has flowed from the stilletto and the 
fire arms used by Bank assassins. It is likewise evinced in 
that arrogance which assumed to deny to a committee of 
Congress jin investigation as provided by the charter; that 
i its enormities in attempting to bring distress and ruin on the 

country, and in corrupting the very sources of public liberty 
might be concealed. The same desperation is also evinced 
in the forcible seizure by the bank of $158,000 of the pub- 
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lie money, with no better excuse than I should have to e»t«r 
CD the premises of my neighbor^ and, under the plea of ciaim 
but without taking any legal steps to establish it, forcibly 
ee'ize to my own use whatever property came within my 
reach. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MR. HILL'S SPEECH ON THE 
TENURE OF OFFICE, In Senate of United States, 
22d Feb. 1835. 

There seems to \ie a sort of hydrophobia dread of remov- 
als from office whenever a certam party is at the bottom of 
the wheel. The Senator from Kentucky says, the ptinciple 
of dismissing men from office is a new principle — that it 
commenced about six years ago, when Gen. Jackson first 
came into office. So great has been the burden on the mind 
of the Senator since that time, that he may be readily excu- 
sed for not recollecting what took place during the adminis- 
tration immediately preceding that of Gen Jackson. — Does 
he remember that the editors of the two principal democrat- 
ic newspapers in Maine and New-Hampshire, which had 
'done the State some service,' while contending in a feai'ful 
minority during the war with Great Britain, weie proscri- 
bed because they would Mot put on and wear the then exec- 
utive collar? Does he recollect the declaration tlien made 
by a Secretary of State (Mr. Clay) relative to one of those 
newspapers when the Representatives of the State requested 
his reasons for proscribing its editor, that he would *have 
no neutrals?' Does he remember that this Secretary pro- 
ceeded to make iliese removals, as was stated at the time, 
even against the wishes or without consulting the Represen- 
tatives of the People of those States ? 

The Senator has complimented the veteran GEARY for his 
opposition to the doctrine of Executive removals in the Coii'> 
gross of 1789. It he had been converffunt with Gerry's ad- 
ministration, while at the head of the Executive of Massa- 
chusetts, in 1810 and 1811, he would have seen lliat he car- 
ried the doctrine of removals, in just retaliation of the uni- 
versal proscription by the oppobite party, much further than 
it has been carried by President Jackson. The name of the 
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revolutionary patriot was made a by-word with the aristoc- 
racy of Mas8achusetf9, because he bad the independence to 
prefer his own political friends to his political eaemies, in 
his appointments to office. He was even arrested for debt 
on the day of tiie annual election, by his political enemies, to 
bIiow their spite for his fidelity to the democratic party. 

The Senator says, the people of the West cannot and will 
not submit to the turning out of officers ; and he seems to 
take it for granted that the present administration alone is 
guilty of the enormous offence of preferring its friends to its 
enemies. What has the Senator himself been doing for the 
last six years ? Have not his nightly cogitations and his 
daily speeches been directed to the business of turning out 
the 'hungry* and *ha^ard' crew, who have obtained offices 
under Gen. Jackson '? Can any man believe the Senator 
would have consented to the confirmation of any officer dif- 
fering in opinion with him, if he could, by withholding that 
consent, have forced the appointment of one of bis political 
friends 1 

It would be difficult for any friend to the administration 
in the Senate soon to forget the "armor and the attitude" of 
the honorable Senator from Kentucky, during the session of 
one year ago. 'The * Long and Hungry^ exultation at the old 
HanoVer election in Virginia, in whieh our friends were 
turned out, and the Senator's friends were in full tide of 
success, had such an impression on my mind, that I have 
been scarcely able to think of any thing else than *Long and 
Hungry' for office every time I have cast my eyes at the scat 
of the honorable Senator. It was most manifest, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that the principal pleasure then, anticipated by the 
Senator and his friends, was that of turning every Jackson 
man out of office that could be reached, either by tiie Exec- 
utive, Legislative, or Elective pawer. The whole busiuew 
of the honorable Senator for years seems to have been, ei- 
ther directly or indirectly, to bring about that state of things 
► which would leave the coast clear, to the turning out of eve- 
ry political enemy, that the Senator himself and his friends 

might step into their places. 

• « * * * * « 

Removals from office, after all, have been the great and 
crying sin of the Post-Office Department since Gen. Jackson 
came into office. From the opinions which have been ad- 
vanced in the Senate Chamber, we might suppose that after 
a man is once seated in office, he has a right to it for life; 
it is very inconvenient for him to give it up, since be de- 
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pendsupon it for -a Uving) lie bai BMide ttM errangemeiitF 
to keep it, and it will but deprive his children of bread to 
take from liim bis otiice. 

I oare not wheaceveomes «ach a doctrine, ^'hether from 
the North or die South, the East or the West. I say no j j 
man is entitled to en office one moment longer than he is ' 
useful in tiiat office, nor has he the right to complain if the ' 
power which gave it, at any time shall see fit to take it a- ' ^ i 
way. When a man accepts au office, he either considers it t 

a matter of favor to hiraself or favor to the public : if it be 
a favor to himself^ how are his rights invaded by aiscontin- 
ing that favor ? If ha aooapcs the «ffice at a personal sacri- ' ' 
fice, he ought to be thankful to be relieved of the duty. \ 

The doctrine that onoe in an office of emoluments gives a 
man a claim to be always in oifice, will not stand alone. If 
we would see this government beeoming one of the most 
corrupt on earth, we should &vor the appointment of men 
to ofSce for life. And this would hardly go far enough ; for ' 
the poor children who would suflfer if their father was do- ^ 

prived of office during hia life, would certainly have stronger . 
claimt to tfaa same office after tlie father was dead, when ' 
they were still more helpless. 

In the elder Adams' time, the federalists very well under- 
alpod the advantage* of the infiaence and emoluments of office. 
In the State of New-Hampi^ire, from 1797 to 1804, no man 
who did not subsoribe to the doctrines of tlie alien and sedi- 
tion laws could even be appointed a jnstice of the peace. In 
1798, a democrat clergyman was turned out of the office of 
chaplaio» after a formal trial before the Legislature, 'because 
he happened to omit naming the President of the United 
States in his morning prayers. All the offices from high to 
low were filled by friends of the administration. The ven- 
erable WHiPPLE, and Gardner, the one collector of 
PortfliBOuth, and the other eommissioner of loans for the 
state, who had beoi appointed by Washington, were both 
dismiflsed from offiee by Adams, because their names were 
not fovnd upon an adulatory address to tlie President which 
had been circiriated at Portsmouth. 

Mr. Jefferson came into the President's office in 1801 ; 
and what did he do ? Without assigning his reasons to 
the Senate, be reinstated his own political friends, and he 
dismissed others who were his opponents. Whipple and 
Gardner were reinstated in New-Hampshire. Did Mr. 
Jefferson place other than a political friend in any consider- 
able offiee 7 Did h9 not remove officers in repeated instan- 
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ees for no other reason than that they were opposed to the 

principles which elevated the republican party, and raised 

him to the Presidency 1 
Daring his administration and die greater part of tliat of 

James Madison, Gideon Granger of Connecticut was the 
I Povtmaster General. The post offices in 1800, were not 
I more than one for every ten at this time. Yet daring those 
I two administrations, in almost every considerable office, a 
> change of postmaster was made for no other reason than that 

the incumbent was not friendly to the administratidn. 

I These two cases are only specimens of the general turning 
[(Hit of federal postmasters in New-England, t^ Gideon 
Granger. It was not then as it is now ; there were no 
charges exhibited againist tlie incumbent waiting for answers 
and explanations. If the democrats in any town were dis- 
I satisfied with their postmaster, they wrote to the Postmas- 
ter Creneral, generally through John Langdok, the well 
• known patriot of the Granite State, and the removal was as 
, sure to take place as the day is to succeed the night. 

The removals under the administration of James Madison 
were even more decisive in their character than under Thom- 
as Jeflferson. All the more lucrative post offices that Mr. 
lefierson had left in the hands of the federalists, were l^ 
Mr. Madison, chan^d to other hands. In Boston, in Ports- 
momh, Newboryport, Hartford, Baltimore, and all other 
places where a change was desired, changes for political 
reasons alone, were made ; the most of them under Mr. 
Madison. And it is well known that for refusing to remove 
the Postmaster at Philadelphia for political reasons only, at 
the instance and direction of the President, Gideon Gran- 
ger himself was turned out of the office of Postmaster Gen- 
eral. Looking back to the administration of Mr. Madison, 
I it most be recollected that he had even less affection for his 
political opponents than almost any other President. 

It will thus be seen that the doctrine of change and rota- 
tion in office is not new. The old federalists at first insisted 
that no democrat was fit for any office, and never suffered 
any to be apointed while they had the power. The demo- 
crats, as was natural, when they obtained the ascendancy, 
i as a matter of necessity, made removals of their adversaries, 
I because, as Mr. Jefferson then said, *'few died, and none re- 
signed." Frbm that day to this, much the larger share of 
permanent offices, depending upon executive appointment, 
I Bas been held by the party in thsf country adverse to popt»* 

I 21 
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lar rights. The party has not scrupled* ia all isstanoes 
where they bad the ^wwer, to torn out their adversaries. — 
Nor has it ceased to claim their rig^t to remaia in officei 
when the tables have been turned upoo them. On the one 
hand they never cease to cry out ''proscription for opinion's 
sake," while on the other, their very creed is based on that 
spirit of persecution which will tolerate in office, or even 
in prosperous business, no man who thinks differently from 
themselves. 

It Js to old Virginia, to Jefferson and Madison, that we 
are indebted for the republican example of- doing justice to 
our own political frienids when we are ia the ascendency. — 
l^y were not quite so magnanimous as Virginians have on 
some occasions since been. They did not think it of so lit- ' 
tie consequence what a man's political opinions were, to e- 
lect men as members of tbe Legislature, who were decided 
political opponents, and thus give a character to one brandi 
of her representation in Ck>ngres8 hostile to tbe principles 
which she has ever professed. 

After tbe examples of Jefferson and Madison, sanctioned < 
as they were by the strong public sentiment of the country, 
should it be imputed to the present administt ation as a crime, 
that it prefers its friends to its enemies ? It was abundant- 
ly evident, during the panic of last winter, that a large ma> 
jority of the army of office-holders in this District belonged 
to the opposition. Men who had been neutral before, view- 
ing the triumph of the Bank, in its great contest for power, 
certain, did not hesitate to come out. Indeed, at this mo- 
ment, the enemies of the administration stand a much better 
chance for favor than its friends, in every thing that depends 

rn Congress. All officers who want increased salaries — 
who want increased expenditures, great appropriations, 
and great patronage; all who want to press doubtful claims 
to a favorable result ; know very well on what side to look 
for favors. 

As to removal of Postmasters, I am of opinion that tlje 
present Postmaster General has been in fau|t, and tliat fault 
IS, that he has not, in some places, made changes where he 
ought to have made them. There are counties m New-Eng- 
land with thirty to sixty Post Offices, and scarcely a demo- 
cratic Postmaster among tliem all. Perhaps not one in five 
of the offices in some of the New-England Elates is in the' 
hands of a friend of the administration. It is well known 
th^ the opposition party in New-England not only do not 
tuffer the friends of the administration to be appointed to 
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any office, but tbnt they tarn every man out, whenever th^y 
find a cbaoce. When were they ever known to elect a man 
to CTongrew, or to any considerable office, opposed to their 
views 1 It 18 their general practice to exclude all from the 
highest to the lowest grade of i^ce. Now it might be sup- 
pcwed that a partv possessinff all their pride and manly bear- 
mg would scarcely .deign to be whining continually, because 
when they are beaten in a fair fight, they are obliged to give 
place in the principal offices of trust to those whom the 
peo|^ have declared better deserving of public favor, than 
themselves. ' 

In New-Hampshire, Mr. President, we repudiate the doe- 
trine that men have life estates in the public offices. With 
the republicans of that State generally, it has become a 
practice to send a man to neither branch of the Legislature 
more than two years in succession, to elect a man Governor 
not more than three or four times ; to choose a man a rep- 
resentative in Congress not more than twice or dirice at 
most, if he be distinguished; and I hope to see the time 
arrive, when it shall oe considered a rule, not to be devia- 
ted from, that no man shall be re-elected a Senator to Con- 
gress who has served for tlie term of six years, until a term 
of years shall have intervened . 

The extravagant expenditures and abuses in the Govern- 
ment will never be fully remedied until the right of the peo- 
ple to instruct their Senators and Representatives shall be 
acknowledged in practice as it is admitted in theory— ^ntil 
a swift responsibility, on the part^f public servants to their 
employers, shall be confessed — until rotation in office shall 
be considered a cardinal point in the republican creed.— 
Scarcely an^ man can come here four or six years witboat 
being committed on some one of those precedents which are 
taken as the ground of unnecessary expenditure; he has 
some firiend who wants a claim allowed, or he comes from a 
isctiott of the comitry vdiere a handsome appropriation for 
dbe improvement of some river; the building of some canal 
«r ligfalhoase; the fortification of some harbor — will do im- 
aense good to his friends and neighbors. He goes for that 
daim or appropriation ;^ and when he has gone for it, he is 
bound in sill good conscience to go for almost any thing that 
' shall be proposed by any othor memb«r who has been lo 
disinterestea as to vote for his proposition. I am quite cer- 
tain that it would ht for the interest of every member of 
CoD^reee to come here with the expectation that he shall 
not, in aay event, contioae in the House of Representatives 
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over four years, and in the Senate beyond six yeanr, and 
diat be shall retire at any moment the fact shall be ascer- 
tained be is misrepresenting; the voices of a majority of his 
constituents. S!^ure I am that the public interest wift be bet^ 
ter subserved under the adoption of such a rule, than by 
continuing a man once chosen for life, under the repudiated 
rule of a repudiated politician, that the action of ** the rep- 
resentative ought not to be palsied by the will of his con- 
stituents.*' I, however, am willing that each State should 
regulate its own practice in relation to rotation in office. — 
The party with w Vjm I act in the State of New-Hamp8hire,i8 
adopting a rule which, while it makes office accessible to eve- 
ry man who will deserve it, preserves the purity and economy i 
and simplicity of its administration. 

It would be more for the interest of tlie public service at 
the seat of government^ if a salutary system o^ rotation in 
office should be adopted throughout. Many of the evils 
which now exist here, would be remedied by a change of 
officers . The idea of dependence on the emoluments of 
office, is degrading to a republican freeman; and it has 
degraded many who have spent their whole lives as clerks 
in the Departments, and died leaving destitute families.'— 
I would have no man expeethe is to remain in office doing 
servile duty or no duty, for life. If a law should pass pro- 
viding that a man should not continue in any one public em- 
ployment over twelve years — if one third of all the incum- 
bents in bureaus of this city should be compelled to go out 
every four years, leaviiigtheir places to be filled by persons 
who, witqin the limits of the States, have inhaled the air of 
freemen, and know how to procure a livelihood without be- 
ing paid an office salary — we should find a difierent state of 
things in the public offices; we should create a popula- 
tion at the seat of Government bearing some affinity to 
that indomitable spirit of our countrymen which best pro- 
vides for itself on its own resources. Weakness and pu- 
sillanimity may always be expected in that child which 
is tangbt to believe Uiat its parent will fiirnish its sole 
aliment. 

I do not doubt the time will speedily arrive when offices of 
profit, depending as well on Executive appointments as on 
elections by the people, will be changed from one to another < 
till it shall become a matter of course that each individual 
shall strive to qualify himself to discharge the duties of any 
office to which he ^nay be called. I would even be willing to 
see the Postmasters changed where an incumbent has enjoyed 
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